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TRUSTEES? FOREWORD 


Ar the beginning of the year 1924, the fourth year of the quin- 
quennial policy period 1931-35, we began to consider in a pre- 
limitaey way our programme for the period 1936-10, Among the 
projects brought to our notice was that of Land Settlement, We 
decided to study it, not specifically frome the standpoint of relief 
of unemployment but eiore generally as a. social problem. in 
aecordance with our custom, we agreed to obtain an expert report 
upon the problem, and we decided to entrust the task to Me AL W. 
Menzies-Kitehin, a member of the stalf of the Cambridge School 
of Agriculture, who was most generously released for a year from 
his academic duties tor the purpose. The Report which foHows is 
the result of inquirics in many parts of Great Britain, supplemented 
by data collected in the coume of visits to appropriate parts of 
Germany, Denmark. and Holkund: 

Without agreeing with all his conelusions, we are of opinion 
that Mr Kitchin has produeed- a valuable document. He has 
collected and ably marshatled a mass of important information 
which will be of value lo students of the subject. -especially in its 
practical aspects -and with seme of his conclusions (see pp. 136-8) 
we are in agreement. In particular, we feel that he has given an 
emphatic answer to those who believe that an unlimited nmmber 
of families can be put on the land within a comparatively short 
time, and that therefore Lid Settlement on a large seale can solve 
the whole problem of Unemployment. This view, in our opinion, 
is refuted by Mr Kitchin’s data and the carefully reasoned argu- 
ments which he deduces from them. ‘Chis in itself is a valuable 
contribution to the study upon which so many economists and 
students of social science are at present engaged, 

It will be seen that Mr Kitchin is strongly in favour of part- 
time subsistence holdings for unemployed industrial workers 
(Conclusion 15 on p. 137). For these holdings, as a rule, the land 
ean be rented or bought in the neighbourhood of the holders’ homes ; 
the quality of the soil is not of primary importance ; the holdings 
provide exercise both mental and physical, and also additional food ; 
their produce does not disturb existing markets. 

This, in owr opinion, is a sound conclusion. Group-holdings or 
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** subsistence ” holdings (} vcre+), with which tho Society of Friends 
have recently experimented, and which have lately been takon over 
by the Land Scttlement Association, appear to us, for the reasons 
which Mr Kitchin gives, to deserve every encouragement. So 
strongly do we hold this view that we have alreauly decided that we 
shall be willing to receive applications for grants in aid-—not of 
allotment schemes proper, which aro now so widely recognised as 
to need no further experimental investigation, but of co-operative 
group-holding or subsistence-holding schemes. We have already 
made a grant of £10,000 to the Land Settlement Association in 
respect of a programme which, when complete, is to produce 30 
new settloments of this typo, each of 40 men, at an estimated total 
cost of approximately £25,000. 

As regards full-time settlement on 3-10 acre plots, Mr Kitchin 
is definitely of the opinion, as indicated above, that for many 
reasons it is unlikely to be successful oma large scale, and also that 
the mixed tamily farm of 30-50 acres is the most suitable unit of 
settlement. His chief reason for this conclusion (No. 12 on p. 137) 
is that the flexibility of its organisation enables that type of holding 
to adapt itself to sudden market fluctuations, and the fact that 
during a period of low prices the fuinily can to a certain extent live 
off the holding. Moreover, both in England and Wales and in 
Scotland, Parliament has given adequate powers to finance hold- 
ings on this seale. 

Mr Kitchin does not believe that there is a future for full-time 
smallholdings of the 3-5 acre type. Tle regards them as intrinsic- 
Ally weak economically in that, inter alia, they are liable to be 
severely hit by increases in the price of foodstuffs which they 
cannot produce themselves, and they are likely to have great 
difficulty in finding profitable markets and in competing with 
larger producers. We are convinced, however, that in families of 
limited means there is scrious under-consumption of fresh vege- 
tables, fruit, milk, and eggs. Attention was creuwn to this fact in 
a report issued by the Scottish National Development Council, and 
it has sinee been emphasised by Mr John Robson in a memo- 
randum to the Trustees and by Sir Johu Orr, who, in an address to 
the British Association at Norwich, stated that about twenty million 
of the population were living on a badly balanced dict and below 
a decent economic level, and that if this state of affairs could be 
remedied it would mean a largely increased market. We are of 
opinion that this is a most important aspect of the problem. 

In so far as Mr Kitchin is referring to isolated individual small- 
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holdings on this scale, a strong case can be made for his view. 
Experience shows that many such holdings have been highly 
preearions, But, as Mr Kitchin points out, economies can be 
effected hy establishing such holdings ona earefully planned system 
of co-operation—-covering everything from the purchase of stock, 
foodstufts, seeds, fertilisers, ete., to the final marketing, and there 
is urgent need for pioncer work in this field. 

In this view we are confirmed by a number of considerations. 
Shortly after our own investigation began, we received and aceepted 
an invitation from the Ministry of Agriculture to assist in forming, 
with the Society of Friends, the National Council of Social Service, 
and others, the Land Settlement Association to which reference 
has already been made. ‘The Minister desired the Association to 
experiment. with co-operative smallholdings of the 3-0 aere type, 
and promised a three-vear grant=-originally £50,000 a vear on the 
hasis of £1 for £2 raised frou other sources, subsequently increased 
to £75,000 a8 year on the basis of £1 for’). ‘Phe Association’s first 
duty was to take over the estate of Potton (Bedfordshire), the gift 
of Mr P. Mateolm Stewart, aa original member of the Association, 
who resigned on becoming Commissioner for the Special Areas of 
England and Wales. 

This estate will ultimately provide for 40 families ; already 30 
are in residence—all Gransferred: after carefal selection from the 
depressed area of the Durham coalfield. All had been unemployed 
for a considerable time, and all had had good experience as allot- 
ment holders. ‘They are producing fruit: and vegetables (both in 
the open and intensively in Dutch frames) ; they are also producing 
pigs and peullry. ‘The details of the scheme have been so widely 
published as to need no deseription here. Lt is necessary, however, 
in view of Mr Kitchin’s criticism of the isolated individual small- 
holding, to stress the completely co-operative character of the scheme 
which constitutes its experimental importance. We have heen led 
by this consideration to make a special grant of £10,000—roughly 
one-third of the capital cost—in advance of our main policy, which 
has onty recently been determined (sec below). 

We have been informed that it is the intention of the Association, 
during the period of the Minister's three-year grant, to estiblish 
five more schemes more or less of the Potton type, involving the 
settlement of approximately 200 families in addition to those at 
Potton. In one or two, owing to the mnsnitability of the soil for 
market gardening, pigs and poultry will be the staple produce. 
One estate of this type has already been purchased at Andover in 
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Hampshire. We have accordingly made a second pioneer grant 
of £5000 towards the experiment. ‘The Minister of Agriculture is 
understood to attach great importance to these experiments. 

Tn addition to these six schemes, the Association has agreed to 
undertake for the Commissioner for Special Arcas twenty other 
transference scheines of approximately forty families each. These 
schemes are being financed entirely by the Commissioner, and 
aveady a noanber of estates have been acquired. Altogether it is 
hoped that 1250 families will be settled in these experiments. 

With this cumulative evidence belove us as to the value of these 
smallholdings and group. or subsistence-holding experiments, we 
have finally decided to make Land Settlement of these two main 
types one of our chief activities for the period 1936-40, and to set 
aside an allocation of £150,000, ‘This allocation will romain in our 
hands, and applications from the Land Settlement Association and 
from other sources will beconsidered on their merits, 

It must be clearly understood that we regard the scheme frankly 
vs an experiment limited perhaps, bat suficiently wile to be 
regarded as a real field expernrent, Like the Minister of Agri- 
culture and the Commissioner Tor Special Areas, we hope it will 
auswer the question whether, in spite of the admitted difficulties 
which have led Mr Kitchin to take a pessimistic view of isolated 
individual smallholdings, it-is possible, under co-operative con- 
ditions, to provide a clean, healthy. and reasonably profitiwble 
career for families who would otherwise be condemned to stag- 
mution and decay in the stricken areas. We attach the greatest 
Importance to the human aspect of the question— -a side with which 
Mr Kitchin’s report does not purport to deal to any extent, and 
which Mr Robson emphasises in the memorandum to which refer- 
ence has already been made. We consider also that these settle- 
ments may prove of great value in supplying recruits for the larger 
farming units of 50 acros and over, and in respect of Land Settlement 
in the Overseas Dominions of the British Empire. ‘The experiment 
is on a seale which, however successful it may be, can hardly have 
adverse repercussions on foreign or home markets, and yet it should 
be large enough to cnable competent observers to decide fairly 
definitely whether the policy is practicable ov not. If the answer 
is ‘yes,’ it will be for the Government to see how far it ean be 
incorporated in its future agricultural programme without pre- 
judice to local trading and the exchange of goods from abroad, 

For these reasons we feel, net in spite of but largely because 
of the difficulties which Mr Kitchin has enumerated, that the ex- 
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periment is one in which it is our clear duty to share, just as in the 
past we have co-operated with the Comanunity in the experimental 
development of Libraries, Museums, Phiying Fields, and other 
SEPVICEN, 

Wo desire to take this opportunity of publicly thanking Mr 
Kitchin for the immense amount of valuable work which his report 
embodies, and the University Authorities for allowing him a free 
year in which to prosecute the Inquiry. Our thanks are also duc 
to Mr Robson for the aalvice which be has given both in the phia- 
ning of the Trquiry and in the consideration of the Report, 

BLAGIN, 
December 135, 





AUTHOR'S PREFACK 


THE present interest in Land Settlement springs from a readily 
understood desire to alleviate the conditions of the memployed, 
and there is reason to suppose that if there were no unemployment 
problem there would be no movement to place people on the land, 
Adopting the principle that, under present. conditions, the expecta- 
tion of increased employment is the main justification of Land 
Settlement, the success of any settlement policy will depend on 
its contribution to the “net " increase in the nation’s employment. 
If, for example, the sole result. of establishing eflicientiy organised 
colonies of unemploved coal-miners in one part of the country is 
to displace an equal unmber of unorganised small-scale producers in 
another, or the same district. the scheme nist be consklered to 
have failed. Weis not sufficient for the new settlers to be suecesstul, 
they must succeed without-displacing existing producers, So also 
must any scheme be considered: tochave failed in its purpose if 
increased employment on the tand results in further memploy- 
ment in the coal-mines or the cotton mills attributable to declining 
exports, which, in turn, result from lack of purchasing power in 
those countries which normally supply our agricultural imports. 
Again, the main issue is het whether it is possible to increase 
the physical output of agriculture in this country, but whether, 
having increased it, we shall-be any better off. 1t is not sufficient 
to be able to produce a commodity; it must he possible to sell it 
ata profit, and it does not foflow that because a number of producers 
are supporting themselves by their particular forms of organisation, 
any substantial increase of producers with simihwy organisation can 
also make a living. Neither is there any particular advantage in 
providing work on the land unless such employment produces a 
net gain to the country’s wealth, or if its main result is merely 
to depress the standard of living of those engaged in an in- 
dustry the financial returns of which are already low. The 
coonomic progress of a nation involves a steady increase in the 
output of manufactured goods and of services. Lt also involves 
a decline in the proportion of its people who are employed 
in producing food and other primary products. The inventions 
of the nineteenth and twenticth centuries, by expanding and 
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assuring production, have put within man’s grasp the ability 
to acquire the leisure for which he Aas straggled throughout 
the centurics. ‘To force him back to the land merely to provide 
employment will necessilate a return to more priwitive methods 
of agriculture, and a reversal of the nomnal trend of economic 
development, ‘To embark on a policy of Land Settlement with- 
out considering these possibilities is merely to beg the question, 

The purpose of the present enquiry, therefore, has been to 
consider in detail the wider political and cconomic implications and 
the more particular issues rehuling to organisation and size of the 
wericultural mit, which wust have a bearing on the success of any 
scheme of Land Settlement, and to ascertain whether there is in fact 
a sound economic Land Settlement policy for this country, 

The arguments which Jead to the final conchision will he found 
in the succeeding chapters, The conclusion, arrived at with great 
reluchiunce, is that a large-stale poliewot Land Settlement in this 
country cannot be justified on cconomic grounds, and can have 
little influence in solving the problem of unemployment. lf, on 
the other hand, setlement were audertaken for social or political 
reasons, it will require support either by dearer food prices or 
by direct subsidies. Whether the advantages of such settlement 
will outweigh the very considerable cost is a problem of social 
planning which must be decided by the politician rather than by 
Whe geo lomist, A. W. MENZIES-KITCILN, 


Caspripat, august (995. 
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CHAPTER I 


SCOPE AND METHOD 


‘Fue betief that Land Sctilement offers a solution, or at least a part 
solution, to the problem of menmployment, arises from the fact that 
we import annudly some £200,000,000 worth of agricultural produce 
of a nadie similar lo that produced iu this country (see Appendix A), 
wul the gencral argument advanced on behalf of a land settlement 
policy is that agricultural production ia Britain xhowdd be increased 
at the expense of our imports of agrieuttaral produce. This is to 
bo done by tho creation of smalthoklings and by the exchision of 
certain imports by quota or tariff. lo presenting this policy, its 
supporters do nut deny that vestriction of imports may result in a 
contruction of exports with a concomitant decrease in employment 
in the exporting industries; but in socfay as this possibili¢y is eon- 
silerod, it is hoped, or assed, that the additional inécenal pur- 
chasing power resulting from inercarcd home production will in 
large part offset the full in foreign denwad. 

In approaching the probten: of settlement. in this country, the 
efcet of import restrictim on the agricwiteral and economic 
position of those countries exporting. xgricultaral produce must 
be considered. At the same time it ix necessary to examine 
the effect of land settlement schemex in certain Earopean 
Coundries. 

Adopting the hy pothesis that, by reason of his limited area, the 
santhokler must: concentrate on the production of commodities of 
high cash value, viz. milk, eggs, pigs, poulizy, fruit and vegetables, 
and srust be ahic to vel) his produce at a profit, we must ask our- 
nclves— - 

(1) How far is the future trond of population likely to affect. 
the demaimd for agricultural produce ? 

(2) To what extent is per capa consumption likely to increase 
with an increase in spending power ¢ 

(3) How far is the settlement of a consilerable number of 
people on the lund likely to ercate a surplus in the com- 
modities they produce ? 

(4) In the event. of imports of certain commodities (viz. eggs or 
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tomatoes) being prohibited, how soon would over- 
production occur as a result of private capital flowing 
to the industry 4 

(5) If certain commoditics imported from foreign countries are 
exchuled, is there any reason to believe that the “new ~ 
production ean be most. efficiently produced by the small 
mun 2 

(6) To what extent is the production of the laxury type of 
vegctible limited by the fact that it cau onty be purchased 
by persons in the highest income groups / 

(7) J there any definite evidence of the overprodnetion of fruit, 
vegetables, pigs and poultry in this country ? 


The answer to these questions can only be found by recourse Co 
official statisties and by an historical approach to the problem, but 
it is on the aatare of these auswers that the success of a land settle- 
ment policy must ultinately depend. Atethe same time information 
must. be obtained as to 


(1) the financial position of-existing producers of these vom- 
niaditices ; 

(2) the size and type of holding on which they can be most 
profitably produced : 


‘To assist in solving the Gest aspect of the problem, Jiuanci:! 
records for 1932-33 were available for 1000 farms of all sizes and 
types in the Kastern Counties of tngland.! These reeords inchided 
200 smallholdings between 20 and do acres inextent. Phere wits. 
however, ® lack of recent accoumtincy date in respect of holdings 
below 20 acres ino size, and information iu respect of these was 
therefore collected by personal visit. lo smaltholders. 

In dealing with the second aspect of the problem it was 
necessary fo ascertain how far the smattholding is likely to survive 
in competition with the farge tarm, and to determine whether the 
large Jammer can underscll the smallholder as a result of a lower 
seue of costs arising from a more economic and effective use of 
machinery, the atifisation of by-products in stock-leeding, and the 
greater freedom = feom disease. And carrying the enguiry still 
further, whether the 3-5 aere semi-specialised type of holding cat 
successfully conipete with the 20-50 acre fiumily farm producing a 
wide range of products. In this convection we must consider how 


1 An Keoname Survey af Agrieultare in the Kastern Counties of England, 
Reports Nos. 19, 20 and 22, Panu teonomies Branch, University of Cambridge. 
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tar the success of both types of smallholding depends on access to 
market, on soil and climate, and on the resistance to price changes 
shown by their productive organisation—-for example, on the extent 
to which fluctuations in the price of single commodities, such as 
eggs or feeding stufts, can influence returns. 

In the course of the Investigation. more than 200 smaltholdings 
were visited in the following counties -— 

England. -—Lancashive, Warwick, Worcester, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Essex, Bedford, Hecitford, the Isle of Ely, Hunt- 
ingdon, Stafford, the Kesteven, Holland and Lindsey 
divisions of Lincola, Norfolk, Suffolk and Survey. 


Scotland.—Verthshive, Augus, File and the Lothians. . 


OF these counties, the Vale ef yesham in Worcester, Cambridge, 
the Isle of Ely, and Bedford ave market, garden areas iv which the 
average size of holding is small) Lancashire is the howe of the 3-4 
acre intensive poultry holding, wud carries a poultry population of 
1094 birds per LOO acres of erops and grass, which is three times 
greater than that of any other county in England. The Kastern 
Countios contain more than one-fifth of the tet pig population of 
the country. 

* Subsistence ~ holdings for the unemployed, of hall to one 
were In extent, were visited at Wooler, Stanley and Crook, vear 
Durham, at Barns of Claverhouse, acar Dundee, at Bowhill, Cross- 
hill, and Rosyth in Fife, and again at Philipstoon, Holmes. Bo'ness, 
Oakbauk, and Stockbridge in the Lothians. 

tn order to supplement the data accunuiated by personal visits, 
w questionuaire was sent to the agent of the County Couneil Sinall 
Holding Kstvte tn every county in bnghkind and Wales (see Appen- 
dix B). while interviews were obtained with Land Agents, officials 
ot the Ministry of Agriculture, and others who, from their know - 
ledge of local conditions, were contpetent to express wan opinion on 
rural matters, 

The data on Denmark, Germany and Holland were collected 
during a visit to those countries extending over a month. During 
the period inlormation was obtained by interview from responsible 
officials, and a number of different types of smallholdings were 
visited. ‘The conclusions arrived at, in the light of conditions in 
those countries, will be found in Chapter TV. 


CHAPTER II 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In this chapter we must briefly consider certain broad principles of 
a social and economic character, for which it is difficult to provide 
factual evidence, but which must exercise an important influence on 
any policy of Land Settlement. 


Production and Technical Progress —During the past 0 years 
the application of power and of ongineering methods to manu- 
facturing industry has enabled an increasing quantity of goods to be 
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supplied by a decroasing amount of labour, Compared with other 
industries, the application of machinery and of methods of precision 
to agriculture was slow, but since the war a rapid advance in 
' Proveedings of the Agricultural Economics Society, “ Uxpectations of Agrioul- 
tural Recovery,” R. Enfiold, June 1935, 
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technical progress has occurred, and ts likely to exercise a consider- 
wble influence on the number of people employed on the land. 

The introduction of the tractor and of the combine harvester in 
cereal production, the invention of labour-saving devices in horti- 
culture and in the livestock industry, the inerease in milk yields 
and egg production as a result of selection of breeding stock, the 
use of artificial fertilisers and of improved varietics of seeds, and of 
scientific methods of rationiug, has led to a speeding up of agri- 
cultural processes, while the more effective organisation of labour 
has led to a decrease in the labour requirements. The joint and 
increasing effect of theso improvements in technique would appear 
to result in a gradual decline in the amount of labour required to 
produce a given unit of agricultural output, and, unless the demand 
for agricultural commodities can be considerably increased, must 
inevitably lead to a declining population on the land. 

The production of most agricultural commodities is greater 
than before the war, and it will be seen from the following table 
that in most cases the volume of supplics entering into inter- 
national trade has increased, 


TABLE J 


Vortais ov INteR NATIONAL TRADE IN: CeERTALN 
AGRIGULEURAT. i fyi Sool a 





: : | traase or Decrease, 
toanogag | resz.24 P fosnag | roas.no | MP8 IO Raranet with 
: i Avoraye | Average | Avera | Average [ ru hoiew SLow yn Tse 
; i ! | yee PHISO te Decrease | 
: : Milton un ts. 1 “ F 4, 
TWhert L885 BBG BM 250 ae (ol 
| Harley ee C1 Se 0 1h } 27 
Oais . ee C1 3000 47) US 27 oe | 41 
| Maize. . | rs 133 | 70 160) 2% | .. | 
Ground Nuts . bs W 26-6 U2 sg { se 
| Linseed , 28 3 39 3y 3y 3 
| Coton Seed. 5-2 32-6 13-2 14-4 sf | 5 
Soya Beans $55 26-4 32-0 50-0 224 
| Buttor . s | 5-9 &t | S-4 OS 66 | we 
Cheese : 41 | 40 59 50 4f . 
Kees and Huy | 
Products. 8-1 | es. ld “ahs 112 38 2 
Bananas 24-00 Sian Adee ey 46 92 
Cttrns Braits . 21-0 si 33 57 ‘ | 
Beef. . (2 = a% 20-8 86 \ 
Mutton . ‘ 51 | ses 5-7 12 . | 
Tork. 9-3 st 151 62 
1 Potatoes : 16-0 ee 22-0 al 27-0 aa | Me | i | 





' Worle Agriculture, p. ee 
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Moreover, in spite of the fact that the population of the main 
industrial and food-importing countries has risen during the period, 
there is a greater available supply of food per head (see page 4). 


Population.—A scheme of Land Settlement designed to support. 
an increased population on the land must result in an increased pro- 
duction of food, and its success will depend on the extent to which 
the demand for agricultural commodities cau be expanded. ‘The 
evonomic system to which we ave accustomed has been framed in 
the belief that we shall enjoy a continually expanding market. 
During the latter half of the ninetcenth century, and up to the war, 
the growth of population was extremely rapid and was always 
slightly ahead of production. Since the war it has slowed down, 
and according to fertility rates, most: Western countries are faced 
with a stationary and then witha rapidly declining population. 


TABLE 11 


Ksristatcn Fururn Porubation oF Geeat Berean ? 
(Nimmbers in 000) 


Yow | 9st 1936p AY 1946 wst | vse | ayes j 1976 


; 1-15 | 10,840-6 | 10,067- als 8,791 $ 7,640-7 | 6621-2 5,018 5048-2 | 4,106°5 
, 15-45 | 21,062-6 | 21,356-5 | 21,6 33-0 pA ead bee 20,21.9-4 18,693-8 (15,2616, 38 odes | 
| 46-—65 | 9,730-0} 10,080-7 - 10,2884 ae Sita 101 051-3 oe 688-0] 1) "95340 | 10, 914-7, 
65. - 3,210-°31 3,639- $l 44266 4,507-6]°.4,.770-0] 4,893-9) a 1] 5,728: ba 
Total | 44,838-5145,$44-4 "Lb 880es “AB890-T 42,671-9 4s, AME aes S21. 1-7/32,711- Wo 
{ : I 





It is estimated that the population of Great Britain will reach 
its maxinum in 1936, after which it declines ; during the period 
1986-56 the rate of decrease is comparatively slow, but from 1956-76 

t. accelerates rapidly ; over the whole period 1936-76 it falls from 
Siesta 45 million in the former year to 32) million in the 
latter, a decrease of 124 million. ‘Chis decline in population is 
accompanied by an important change in age distribution, for 
whereas in 1936 there are approximately 10 million children wader 
15, in 1976 the number has fallen to just over 4 million. Such a 
decline in population inust have wide repercussions on the economic 
system. Lf these figures are roughly correet, we must look forward 
to @ shrinking demand for a large number of commodities and 
particularly in the demand for food. 


\ Phe Sociological Review, April 1934, Dr Loybourne. 
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Tt may be argued 
(a) that as estimates these figures are liable to wide error ; 
(6) that if spending power increased, more money would be 
spent on food. 

In support of the former contention, the argument is advanced 
that a period of prosperity would raise the birth-rate and thereby 
negative Dr Leybourne’s calculations. Certain changes in social 
outlook render this possibility unlikely even in the event ofa boom ~ 
period. Among these changes may he mentioned the much higher 
standard of living demanded by every class of society, the spread of 
hirth control which is gradually penetrating to the working-classes, 
and the greater freedom and wider interests of women. who are 
unlikely ever again to spend 15-20 vears of their lives hearing 
children, Further, it must be noted that these estimates do 
not depend on an assumption that the tendency to limit the size 
of the family will increase. “Indeed, itis calculated that if present 
fertility and mortality rates were maintained, the population in 
Great Britain would decline by about one-quarter in each sueceed- 
ing generation. 

On the other hand, the argument that more money will be spent 
on food as purchasing power inereases is valid, butit must be borne in 
mind that, owing to the inclasticity of the human stomach, and to the 
fact that food is generally a first charge on the householder’s budget, 
this increase is likely to be less than is often assumed. Any increase 
which occurs will probably result ina change towards more expen- 
sive forms of diet rather than in an inerease in bulk. In this 
respect, in so far as the change is likely to increase consumption in 
such commodities as bacon, eggs, poultry, fruit aud vegetables, i. 
will be favourable to their production. 

Lt has been estimated? that the per capita consumption of food 
(1982 retail values) is approximately £24 per mmm, A decrease of 
12) million jn the number of consumers (per capita consumption 
renkuning constant) would therefore decrease the annual require- 
ment of food to the extent of some £300,000,000, Moreover, the 
shrinkage in the population under 15 would enormously decrease the 
demand for milk. 

While the above estimates are crude in that they make no allow- 
imice for increased constunption per capita, or [or alterations in con- 
sumption as a result of changes in the age-group composition, it is 
difficult to resist the belief that, on economic grounds, there is little 
opportunity for increasing employment on the land during the next 


' Feaveryear, Kconomic Journal, March 19313 Spending the National Incomes 
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halt centary, aad that the present moment is highly inopportame 
for embarking on a policy of Land Setdement,  Tndeed, in the face 
A these facts alone, without the contributing factor of farther 
mechanisation aml increased cfficioney in agricuitare, to midndain 
the agricultural population at the present level would be no mena 
achievement. Hf this were dom, it may he noted that in 1976 the 
naamber of persons engaged in Agriculduse aml Pisheries ax a per- 
centage of those between the ages of 15 aul 66 word, accepting 
Dr Leyhowrne’s estimate of total popalation, have risen from 28 
per cent. in 1931 to 5 per cent. in 1976. 


Supply and Demand.—Sinwe 1929, the increase in agrivltaral 
producti has been accompanicd by a rapid fall in agricnitaral 
prices wavl by wilespread distress thronghaw. the imbetry. In 
order to arrest the fall in prices,..quantitaive restriction of pro- 
duction has been applied immany eomntries, At the same tine, 
as a result of indastriad uncmploymem, polidicians wad social 
workers have turned towards Land Settlement as a nethod of cm- 
ploving kubowr, We find, therefore, the curios phenomenon of wn 
indwatry faced, on the one hand, with the perplexing protdems of 
overprodnction aad low prices, and, on the other, with a movement 
which from ils navlave musteresult in an increased outpad. 

When sapply and demaml are ont of adjustment, the comlition 
mavy be coscribed as either overproduction of as tider-consam plion, 
according to the wude from which ib is approached. ‘Phe condition, 
however, canna be correct by increasing prodiucion, bart only 
hy an increase in effective demaml.  ‘Phis bicrease in demand can 
he stimukded by two nethods: (a) by lowermg prices through 
more cficicnt production; such a course will being the commodity 
within the reach of lower income groups, and will also increase 
comm pion in Close chisses who are vreuly cmpiners, of if 
demand is inelastic, will release purchasing power for caiployment 
on other commadities > or (b) by increasing Ue general purchasing 
power of consumers. 

Unless spending power is increased or costs are lowered, any 
increase in demaml for a partiouku communlity is merely a shift 
from one commodity to another and not “new” demand in any 
real sume. An increase in the consumption of a certain type of 
agricuKaval produce, spending power and consis remaining cvonxlunt, 


can only ocowr at the expense of another agricultural or industrial 
commodity. Inereased consumption, for example, of eggs and milk 


may oer at the expense of beef ur nnrion, and while it may be 
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argued that the former commodities provide a more nutritious diet, 
such a contention offers littl: consolation to beef producers whose 
market has been destroyed. 

In a time of falling prices the industrialist tends to restrict 
production, but the production of the agriculturalist, at least 
during the first stages of a depression, tends in the opposite direc - 
tion, Output cannot be stopped on a farm as it can on a factory ; 
production is a long process, and if the laud is not cultivated it 
will quickly deteriorate. The abandonment of the farm implies 
the abandonment. of the home, and it will be undertaken Jess readily 
than the abandonment of the workshop, As a result of these aml 
of other factoes, the farmer, in an attempt to maintain his income, 
increases his gross output, and so aggravates the slump. At the 
present moment, by no mews all foodstuffs produced are con 
sumed. Wheat provides an outstanding example, but ino this 
country Marketing Boards Dave been established to control produce 
tion, milk is sold to manufacture umbreila handles at threepence a 
gallon, and vegetables and fruit rot-in fields and orchards for lack 
of a profitable market. While the restriction of a nation’s food 
supplics may be socially undesirable, if its population is insulh- 
ciently nonrished, the agriculuralist, in restricting his production, 
is only following the lead of other industries. In fact, when we 
consider that food is a lirst.charge on income, it is probable that 
at the moment there are in thix-countey more families with cnipty 
grates, unsound tootwear, or inadequate clothes than with enpty 
stomachs, vet there is no movement towards the production of 
more coal, boots or suits for their consum ption, 

Further, while it is true that a rise in purchasing power will 
somewhat increase the demand for certain types of agricultural 
produce, the hope of a trade revival provides insufficient reason 
for a policy of land) settlement, as ib is impossible to estimate 
what may be termed the potential capacity for production of 
existing holdings. In fact, there is considerable evidence that. a 
comparatively slight rise in’ price would stimulate production, 
particularly in’ vegetables, milk, eggs and poultry, without any 
addition to the number of producers. This problem, as it allects 
vegetables, ix discussed in another chapter. 


International Comparisons of Consumption. -lnternational com- 
parisons of the per capila consumption of various foodstafts are 
often used as an argument for increasing the consumption of a 
specific commodity. In this connection it) must be borne in mind 
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that as the composition of the national diet depends on climatic 
factors and on the habits, traditions and wealth of the people, 
international comparisons of the consumption of individual items 
have little meaning. For example, egg consumption is higher in 
Canada, more pork and margarine are consumed in Germany, more 
milk is drunk in Switzerland, more horse-meat is eaten in France, 
the United States cat more fruit and vegetables, China has a larger 
consumption of rice, than Great Britain. But, if all these standards 
were adopted in this country, it is extremely doubtful if the health 
of the nation would benefit! That the general standard of food 
consumption in Britain compares favourably with that in Kuropean 
countries is indicated by the following tables :-— 


TABLAS, TIT 


Per Cavut Consumemon or Fars In THE UNPTED Kincnon, 
GERMANY AND TUB NETUERLANDS, (Lb.)? 




















 Gnited a1 | ae Gorm: iy ic Netherlands 
* Butter ‘pas Lard | ‘total | dbulter | Hanza- Tard «a ‘rotat j tater | meh 
Average | i i ' | 
1024.27 | 15-4 | lat | st | BHO | tt | 12 36-7 | ln | 177 
gas | ize | tea | et ieee ate | we | ds | iss 
Pt) ae Oe We oy #6 203 115-0 | VE gy Hf ths rts | 202 
W300, 18-5 | Tes | SB | BP WER 1 WTS |p d2-3 i laa] 19-1 : 
ivst . | 209 | 1e3 | s3 | 20a} 163 | 462 405 | 19 | LTB 
time 6 | 2b8 OL | Se | 3H2 163 7 17-6 | 41-4 \ Is-@ ' 1353 
AMBs | USA S4 ] 01 41-0 7G | 10 vit) 38-3 ' (6-6 tts 
a i j $ . 


TABLE LV 


Per Capur Consumerion or Eaes my tHe Unrrrp Kindo 
AND GERMANY. (Numbcrs)! 


| Yoar United Kingdom ! Gormany ; 

en an eer : 

| 94. °°. 16 | WT: 

1, LOSl . : : 160 13000: 
lyg2 . : é io 120 

| 1933. . Z 153 101 

' t 


1 Considerations on the Present Rvolution of Agricultural Protectionism. Momo, 
by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, League of Nations Publication, 178 M. 97, 1935, I, 
i, p. 23. 
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TABLE V 
Per Capur Consunetion or Mwares rs CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 























(Lh, t 
i eo a ee Oe m4 
j : United Kingdom Germany i 
| |i Seth wisest wif Sete tad sugeh Gebee 
r I i { 

| Yoar | Beef Mateos | Reef | Mutton ‘ 
\ Lig | wo | Other oy, : 
‘ and Yotul | and and ot Tork 2 ye. Yotal | 
\ i Veal | ren Meat i Veat | Lamb | : Meats ‘ 
\ | i j \ ; j 
; 1927 7 27 2 40 | 138 | Bll bs Tae Ch Cd 
1928 VW 28 | 43 a2 | deb do bad 732 - 1 116-3 
1929. vil} 28 | 40 Vas | 43-0 i oS 1 OT 1-8 V13-8 
| 1930, 60 29 41 ¢ 0 | WO, ES OHO FD LS 11153 
» 1931 67 29 | 47 | OU | B55 ES. Tb 4 | 112-0 

I9R2 be 31 49 lat] 872: Ut 6S 1 12 | 1079 
V 1N33. | 6 34 | 48 W45 | BHT] bs rit | a 
eiaca eee Rie | |! ere a eee (nee Ses 

TABLE: Vo (Condinaed) 
( Frimeo Beri | Italy 
\ Ni 
Yoar | 
Boot and Nery Mutten ay Beof and ; Beef and * 

; | Veal Pork Wliladay! flows = “Cute Voal | Vent: 
a tat (Sa See WE NIR WRcncs Gil 4 Wee ee ke kd ae ae 
: \ : : | 
1 1927 | 46 16 HO 2° 7 405 22: 
: 1928 eet) ivi HOS Sy ee a3 40 23 
| 1929 .t 49 17 NY Sage | 75 43 °° 3h 

30S | AS Is 6-3 7. 93 wy ay 

1931 ee: 2 | RD) AS ty 3 ee) es 1 18 

1932 2; 648 19 HSS 3 70 At Is 
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Lt should be noted that a lend settlement policy has not led to 
a better dietary for the German people; curing recent years 
increased prices have resulted in decreased consumption of fats, 
goes and meat. Moreover, ligures for average consumption do 
not indicate the full effects of high food prices on the economic 
welfare of the population, since the burden of high food prices is 
most severely felt by the poorer ¢hisses. In i mentoraudum on 
agravian protection in Kurope in the post-war period,? Nir Frederick 
Leith-Ross states that “ detailed statistical Information regarding 
changes In consumption in different social classes is not available, 
but there can be little doubt that protection has scriously aggre- 
vated the offects of economic depression on the standards of living 
of the industrial population of Kuropoan countries.” 


» Thad, po 24, 2 Tbtd., po 24, 
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Wage Rates and Employment. -n aw small country such as 
England, where industry and agriculture lie side by side, it is 
probably impossible to maintain a large ruval population with a 
standard of living considerably lower than that of the towns. In 
the long run, i successful land settlement policy must. assure for 
the settlers a standard of living comparable with that of the 
employed industrial worker. The same problem to a lesser extent will 
arise with the existence of two groups of workers with dissimilar 
wage-earing capacity in agriculture itself. If, for example, the 
income of the agricultural labourer is maintained by statute, at a 
considerably higher level than the earning capacity of the small- 
holder, the demand for smallholdings is likely to decrease. The 
absence of an unemployment insurance scheme for the agricultural 
worker has hitherto given him a sense of insecurity as compared 
with the smallhokler, but thesproposed extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance to agriculture will provide a considerable addition 
to the real income of the hired worker, wnd will place him in many 
cases in a more favourable position than the smallholder. Lin deil- 
ing with this point Professor Ashby states that ~ economic security 
now begins to lie with the person employed for wages rather than 
with the independent smallholder ot family farmer.” 

It is the thesis of this Report that Land Settlement on a large 
scale could not provide for the settlers a permanent standard of 
living comparable to that of the industrial worker unless consider: 
able assistance were given by the State. Such assistance could be 
provided in at least two ways + 

(a) by a policy of high internal food prices, as in Germany ; or 
(6) by the provision of direct subsidies. 

The former method is one likely to be strenuously resisted by 
our predominantly urban population ; it might indecd bring about 
the desired equality in the standard of living, but it would be by 
reducing that of the industrial worker rather than by raising that 
of the agriculturatist. ‘The second, while probably the more economic 
and the more socially desirable, would make Land Scttlement a 
direct charge on the Exchequer and would have to be supported 
by the taxpayer. 


Marketing Boards and the Productive Unit.—lut even if it were 
decided to subsidise the production of certain types of food, in 
order that. the nation may be better fed, the evidence does not 
suggest that this increased supply could be most economically 
produced on smallholdings, or that, if agriculture were organised as 
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a public utility, the smaliholding should be the chosen unit of 
production. In fact, the extension of Marketing Boards and of 
the policy of price fixing appears to favour the large-scale capitalist 
farmer working with a small profit margin on a large output, and 
deriving full advantage from modern methods of production, ‘Che 
creation of smallholdings at a time when agricultural production is 
moving naturally towards larger units would involve the creation 
of vested interests whose continued existence would depend on the 
willingness and ability of future governments to give them support. 
If the cost of this support should become so heavy that public 
opinion insisted on its withdrawal, the reversal of this policy might 
cause widespread distress. 


CHAPTER IIT 
ECONOMIC CONSTDERATIONS 


Agricultural Population in Various Countries. -The economic pro- 
position that we should obtain our food by the cheapest and most 
efficient method cannot easily be reconciled with the desire that not 
less than a certain number or proportion of the population should 
be omployed on the land. And it should be realised that, if there is 
a contlict between an economic tendency to diminish, and a political 
or humanitarian movement tu increase, agricultural employment, 
the economic tendency will probably win, unless further settlement 
gives rise to increased cfticiency. 

Ta this connection the experience of Continental countries which 
have attempted to maintain a large rural population in the face of 
mlverse cconomic ciretuustances is interesting. 

Below are given the figures-of (a) total population gainfully em- 
ployed, and (6) the total-population employed in Agriculture and 
Kisheries in various countries for certain years. 


TABLE I 
PoOrULatton EXGvcep EN) NGRLCOLTURE AND EESuERtTes IN 
Variovs Countess t 


atte : | 
+ Population Chango Agricultural 
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‘ Population tate |. ) 
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: ‘ ee wes: 7 eu) < ' 
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: | i 
Belatumn Loto | 340s: TN | —l6os | 22-35 
20 BHD | 613-6 | | rho | 
Ttaly tt! 18.2833 | 10, 264-2 | —2, 18069 | M1 | 
1931 l 7442-4 S,O83-3 I 46% 
\ 
Denmaey orl 1230-4 | 512-8 —38-2 ANT 
tat | 1,361-8 | 474-6 34-8 
Nether- 20 2,722-t | 642-1 +13-1 23-6 
| hanes base. 3, 185:5 655-2 | 20-6 
Bngland lo2l UZ, LTS-0 1,164-2 +8-0 68 
"and Wales 1087 1 18,8534 1.172-0 G2 
i ‘ 


4 Lougue of Nations : International Statistical Ven Book, 1933-34 and 19: 34. 1.35. 
Wa 
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Tt will be seen in the precoding table that the problem of provent- 
ing an absolute as well as a relative dectine in the agricultural popu- 
lation is general in Kuropean countries. Th fact, except for the 
Netherlands and ovrselves, where there has been an absolute but 
hot a relative increase, there has been an absolute as well as a 
relative decline in each country emuucrated, In Italy, in spite of 
iand veglauation and an intensive settlement campaign, the popu- 
lation employed in Agriculture and Kishecies has fallen by approni- 
navtoly 2! million, and tu Hrance by L million. 

While tho percentage of the population of England and Wales 
engaged in agriculture is low compared with Continental countries, 
we more uselul comparison is gained if the agricultural population of 
the British Empire is considered, 

The following table relates to the population of the British 
Empire engaged in Agriculture.and Fisheries in 1921, In order to 
elleet & more accurate comparison, white and other races have been 
kept separate, 

TABLE Tt 
Porcnation oF ting Berost Bair BNGAGED IN 
AGRICULTERE AND: Pisitenies, 1W2tt 
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Thdia (ine. Indian States) 205 140,648-0 | LOUIE 1 TRB | 
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From the above figures it will 1a geen that. UL per | ak: of the 
white races and 72-4 per cent. of the other races, or 627 per cent. 
of the total population of the Empire, are engaged in Agriculture 


© League of Nations ; Uternational Statistical Year Rook, (993-34, 
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wnd Fisheries. In this respect it may also be noted that if a high 
proportion of the occupied population tilling the soil were a criterion 
of national progress, India would be the most progressive country 
in the Empire. 


Agricultural Employment.— The main factor in rural depopulation 
has been the relatively low incomes, compared with other occupations, 
to be derived from the farming industry, while poor housing con- 
ditions and the lack of social amenities have still further wecentuated 
the drift to the towns. Nevertheless, the agricultural worker until 
1929 enjoyed fairly secure employment, but the rapid decline in the 
price of agricultural produce in the past few years, in conjunction 
with a decrease in arable acreage, has resulted in a considerable 
measure of unemployment among agricultural labourers. Labour 
has been the farmers’ main item of expenditure, and, as in other 
industries, men, where possible, hive been replaced by machines 
in an attempt to reduce costs. 

The extent of employment in agriculture in England and Wales 
for the years 1924 and 1933 is given below :— 


TABLAS JIL 
Agric ULTURAL, EMeLOyM EN 1N _ENavanD AND Waters, [924 AND 1933 0 














Regulor Workers | ~ Casual Workers 
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Year se ee ee la Be, a 
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Under aver! Under Over 
2 zu | 2 zk i 
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It is indicated by these figures that there has been a decrease of 
48,328 or 8 per cent. in the number of regular labourers, and of 
42,089 or 26 per cent. in the casnal labourers employed in agriculture. 
Caution must be used in interpreting the figures for casual Labour, 
ag the 4th of June Returns in respect of casual labour may be cvon- 
siderably aticeted by earliness or lateness of the season. If the 
comparison were made with 1932 instead of 1933, the number of 
casnal labourers would have fadlen by 64,081 or 36 per cent. More- 
over, alterations in agricultural practice may change the require- 
ment for casua) labour at different seasons, and there is no doubt 
that this has occurred as a result. of the large increase in the acreage 
3 Agricultural Returns, 1924 aud 1933. 
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of sugar beet since 1924, which has increased employment in the 
final three months of the year. As a result of this fact, whereas the 
casual worker in 1924 may have been omployed during 3 to 4 months 
of the year, the worker in 1933 has probably obtained 5 to 6 months’ 
employment. Tn dealing with agricultural employment for the 
period 1924-33, therefore, the decline of 8 per cont. in regular em- 
ployment is the more accurate index of the real position. 


The Value and Charaeter of the Agricultural Output, -—The question 
of the value and character of the agricultural output follows 
naturally from a consideration of agricultural employment, It is 
important to determine whether the decline in agricultural employ- 
mont has resultect in a decrease in the value, or more particularly 
in the physical quantity, of the agricultural output, and further, to 
examine any changes which have taken placo in its chavacter. The 
estimated value of the output ©of agricultural and horticultural 
produce in 1925 and 1930-31 is given below :— 


"TABLE TV 
Nstimatep Varner or rub Oren OF AGRICULTURAL AND TORTICULTURAL 
Propees i ENGLAND AND Watts. (925 ann 1980-312 


v Sangseaulaices of a 
LAN Estimated Value | Totat Value | 
ui nes | dase. a | Ww2s | 1980.81 . 
Livestock: and Live tothe Pro-| a i | 
\ duets — ee ‘ae er 
Fivssemdc: ~} s42te | 64060 | BL | 32 
Milk andl Dairy Produets 1 54,970 54.970 | 23-5 ° 27-0! 
Poultey and Base 2b 45.260 ' a or | 65 1 Wed: 
Woot . 2 80000) FeO | 
Ve otal | is7s40 | 1422500 | 674) 702 | 
Farm Crops | 
Com 24,090 OSH | 10-3 48 
Potatoes | 11,830 | H6s0 [Sb ot 58 
Sue Boot ~ | 1,070 6.760 | 5! BR 
Hops <I 3.370 950 | 1-403 Ho: 
Hay, Straw, ote, | 51 1 3, 980 | 2-2 «1 20 \ 
‘Total ae 45470 | 332200! les 1 ea 
Prait V cyetables, Blowers. ete, -} - : ; 
Fruit. ee 7800 | 48 a8 
Vogotables - 2b Pate 1270 | #S | i 
Flowers geown in the “en \ | 
and Nursery Stock . 1,600 1,580 Tl 8 | 
Glasshouse Produce . ABO | 5570) 21 ' 273 
“Potal pa 30,610 | 27,190] tsa | ea 
“Total, all kinds ~ | 283,520" | 202,660 | 100-0 T0007 : 








u The Apricntenrat Output of Englund and W alae. 1930-31. 
B 
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Between tho two census years, therefore, the value of the agri- 
cultural output has fallen from £233,520,000 to 2£202,660,000, a 
decrease of £30,860,000 or 13 per cent. The value of livestock and 
livestock products has fallen by £15,190,000, but this group has 
inereased its percentage of the total output from 67-4 per cent, to 
70-2 per cent. Within the livestock group, the value of the output 
of livestock has declined by £19,250,000 or 23 per cent., and that of 
wool by 56 per cent. On the other hand, the value of milk and dairy 
produce shows no change, reduction in price being balanced by 
increases in quantity, while tho value of poultry and eggs has risen 
by 38 per cent. 

The value of farm crops has declined by £12} milion or 27 per 
eent., and the crop output constitutes only 16-4 per cent, of the 
total agricultural output in 1930-31 against 19-5 per cont. in 1925. 
This decline mainly occurs in the_value of corn crops. 

The above changes in tutal valuc are the result of changes in 
both quantity and average selling prices: The separate eftects of 
each of these two factors are indicated below, where the individual 
itoms of 1925 quantitative output have been revalued on the basis 
of 1931 prices in order to asccrtain the quantitative changes. 


TABLE \V 
Quantivative CuaNnaes uy Aciaicurreran Ovrvor, 1925 and 1930-31 & 


Output in 1925, : 
| Out ak pricos Value of Out. 


in 1930-3) put in 1930-31 


Jnerease (+) 
er 
Decrease (- ) 








cow | g000 0 o 
Livestock —. . . - 70,620! 61,960 | — 90 
Dairy Produce P . ‘ 48,780! 54,070; + 12:7 
Poultry and Eges . A : 1910 | 21,010 1 +-62-7 
Wool : ; : : 1260 | 1,310 4 +0 
eo Sete’ “Ceti. .aae PSe adel, ee, doe ze» lil wal see Saale vas 
Total Livestock and Livestock | 
Products. ‘ 3 5 133,570 | 142,250 LOS 
Farm Crops. ‘ : 34,810 1 33,220 ! + 6 
Fruit and Vegetables i ; 19,860), 20,070 | Ll 
Vou? —. | 188,240 | “195,540 |p 39 
t a 


The table indicates that between 1925 and 1930-31 there has 
been an overall increase of about 4 per cent. in the volume of agri- 
1 Agricultural Output, 1930-31, H.M. Stationery Office, 


3 Not including Nowors, nursery stock and glasshouse produce in respect of 
which tho price information is inadequate. 
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cultural output, while if the increased cultivation of flower and 
glasshouse produce were taken into account the general increase 
would be greater. 

Between the two census years the volume of output of livestock 
fell by about 8 per cent., this reduction being almost entirely due 
to a substantial fall in the output of pig meat. As this fall resulted 
trom the fact that in 1925 the pig cycle attained its maximum and 
in 1930-31 was at its lowest point, the reduction in pig meat does 
not indicate a general trend. If pig meat therefore is exchided, 
there has been an increase of about 7 per cent. in the combined out- 
put of other kinds of fat stock, and the general increase in the agri- 
cultural output is raised from 4 per cent, to about 9 per cent. 

It is therefore apparent that there has been an increase in the 
physical output per person employed, and that the total agri- 
cultural production has not enlysbeen maintained but has been 
increased during the peried. 


Farming Area—The farming wrea in England and Wales (1933) 
comprised (excluding rough grazing) 25,119,648 acres, of which 
15,869,762 acres or 63 per cent. of the total was pasture, and 
9,249,886 acres or 37 per cent. was arable land (see Appendix (). 
In addition, 5,397,776 acres were returned as rough grazing. Com- 
pared with 1924, these figures show an increase of 900,000 acres or 
6 per cent. in permanent grass, and a decrease of 1,700,000 acres or 
15 per cent. in arable land, while the total farming area has declined 
by 750,000 acres or 3 per cent. The decrease in arable acreage is 
the result of the low world price of cereals, which has compelled the 
British farmer to direct his production towards those commodities 
the prices of which have remained relatively high—livestock and 
livestock products, 

The decrease of 750,000 acres in the farming area which has 
occurred since 1924 has been, for the most part, the result not of 
ulverso agricultural couditions, but of absorption of agricultural 
Jand for non-agricultural purposes. ‘The following table indicates 
the area of reclaimed land and the aren of land utilised for non- 
agricultural purposes in cach of the years 1928-34, 


TaRLE VI— 
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TABLE V1 
LAND WITHDRAWN FROM AND ADDED TO AGRICULTURAL ARWA, 
ENG LAND AND wet: 1S, Wee . 


























Tncrease Decreases 
moe “Reclaimed ithe, ' Woods and W vest und eee 

Land | Howds, ote. | Plantations Vacant Sports 

Acres | Acres “Ketos Acres | Acres 
1928 ‘ 12,260 38,770 18,460 9,490 11,280 
1929 A 13,420 39,90 19,660 14,4230 8,200 
1930 : 16,550 41,050 15,720 10,660 11,600 
1931 : 14,450 42,910 30,050 9,260 11,420 
1932. | 13,170 36,910 17,100 6,990 7,700 
1933 : 18,840 41,070 20,210 11,730 12,3230 
1934 | 14,120 | 51,360 13,510 3,450 10,800 








It will be observed that while an acreage of apiieeimately 
15,000 acres of land was reclaimed_in cach of the years 1928-34, 
areas varying from 70,000 to 90,000 wore devoted annually to non- 
agricultural uses. ‘The net decline of 55,000 to 75,000 acres per 
annum accounts approximately for the 750,000 acres lost to agri- 
cultural production during the period 1924-33. 


Size of Holding —The following figures show the approximate 
distribution and area of agricultural holdings of over one acre in 
size in England and Wales in 1933. 


TABLE VI 
Number ann Acereace ovr AGRreeururan Ho npines IN ENGLAND AND 
“ee 1N Vaetous Size Groups, 183" 














Above 300 | 11,870 3-1 46-5 5,166,135) 21-7 


caer = —— | 
Number a a ’ Aches vin a, of 
Size Group of ‘Total o ore iE one rg | ‘otal 
Holdings Tallin | remy Acronge 
Acres No. o% Acres Acres % | 
Above 
Land not oxcooding 5 | 68,864 { 180 34 216,578| 0 | 
5 or * 20 | 100,591 25:8 tl-3 1,136,678 4-5 
20 oi ss 50] 76,907 78 33-8 2,59), 253 10-3 | 
50 ” ” 100 | 62,380 16-1 72-6 | 4,528,788 18-0 
100 vs 55 150] 32,183 3 122-8 3,952,072 15-7 | 
| wo, » MW 34,84 8-9 | 200-1 | 7,244,060] 28-9 | 





Total “| ime 433 100-0 | 6H2 | 25.143, ne | 100.0 











1 Unpubtiehod date provided by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

® Agricultural Returns, 1933. ‘he figure for tho average size of holdings is taken 
from The Agricultural Output, 1925, and has been multiplied by tho number of 
holdings in cach size group in 1933, to obtain an estimate of the acreago in each 


size group. 
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‘These figures show that 18 per cent. of the total number of 
holdings ave less than 5 acres in extent and 43-8 per cent. are less 
than 20 acres, although the former represents less than 1 per cent. 
and the latter only 5-4 per cent of the total area concerned, At 
the other extreme are those holdings above 300 acres which, while 
covering more than 21-7 per cent. of the total farmed arca, represent 
only 3-1 pee cent. of the total number of holdings. 

Referring to ‘Table VIT, it should be noted that data relating 
to holdings of less than 20 acres in size must be accepted with 
auution, A considerable proportion of these undertakings are not 
genuine agricultucal units, while others are isolated grass fields 
which may be better described as accommodation pasture. For 
example, a survey of Hertfordshire! showed that. of the total 
nionber of holdings in the returns of the Ministry of Agriculture, no 
less than I4 per cont. were private gardens and parks, + per cent. 
were contractors’, brewers uxt butchers’ yards and paddocks, 3 per 
cent. were attached to public houses, garages and cafés, 2 per cent. 
were tnoceupied or derelict, and TF per cent. were recreation grounds. 
Practically all these non-genuine agricultural undertakings fall into 
the 1-20 acre size group, and while Lertfordshire, owing to its 
proximity to London, cannot be considered representative of rural 
areas, there is suflicient. evidence to suggest that about half of all 
hokdings under 5 acres in size, and between a quarter and a third of 
all holdings below 20 acres, are not agricultural undertakings in the 
commonly accepted meaning of the term, and might with advan- 
tage be excluded from the official returns, 

The remainder of the holdings below 20 weres in size may be 
divided into two categories, viz. (1) the part-time holding of which 
the oceupier derives his main income from other sources, and which 
is generally in the nature of an allotment, and (2) the specialist 
holding, producing fruit. vegetables, poultry, uursery garden and 
ghisshouse produce. and mainly providing full-time employment 
for the occupier, who is sometimes dependent on hired labour. 
While there is no clear dividing line between these two groups, it 
ix probable that they occur roughly in the proportion of 3 to 1. 
The part-time occupier relying on some possibly non-agricultural 
source for his main income, and who frequently considers bis holding 
more as a source of domestic food supply than a commercial enter- 
prise, has little claim to direct attention. ‘The specialists, on the 
other hand, contribute a considerable proportion of the agricultural 
output, aml provide a surprisingly large amount of employment. 


£ Report No. 18, Farm Kconomies Branch, School of Ageiculture, Cambridge. 
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Tt. is estimated that the glasshouse industry alone employs nearly 
7 workers per acre, and provides up to £2000 worth of produce 
per acre.! 

In County Council smallholding schemes, the percentage of part- 
time smallholdings in the various counties shows a wide variation 
(see Appendix B). In the Isle of Ely, where the County Council 
owns some 14,000 acres, approximately 75 per cent. of the holdings 
are let to agricullural labourers who cultivate anything from 1 to 5 
acres as & part-time occupation. Roughly 60 per cent. of the tenants 
on the Nottingham County Council Estate are part-time simall- 
holders, the majority being miners occupying from 1 to 5 acres of 
bare land with pigs, poultry and vegetables, while in Flintshire 25 
per cent. of the holdings are occupied by part-time men. On the 
other hand, in Dorset and East Suffolk only 5 per cent. of the hold- 
ings are in part-time oceupation,, while in) Norfolk, Derby and 
Worcester the proportion is 10 per cent. 


Recent Changes in Size of Holding. -Fivming practice alters as a 
result of changes in levels of prices and costs, and new systems bring 
in their train alterations in size of holding. Evon during the last 
twenty years, as will be seen from the following table, a considerable 
change has occurred in the number and size of agricultural holdings. 


TABLE VIL 


Disracuurton By Size or Tonpena iw ENanann ann Wawns, 
1913 ANp_ 1933 2 





1913 1933 | Change 
Acros en TTT - 
Number WA Nutmber % Numbor 
Above 

band not oxceeding 5 | 92,302 21-3 69,864 18-0 22,438 
5 » » = - 20-| 122,017 28-0 | 100,591 25-8 - 21,526 
20 * os UD) 78,027 17-9 760! 10-8 - 1,126 
Pf) st ~ 100] 59,287 | 1-6 | 62380 | led | 1 3,093 
boo ae » 150] SES3s 7:3 32.183 $3 to B45 
150 ai +» «SOO | 37,593 8-6 34,644 8-9 -+ 2,040 
Above 300 14,513 3-3 11,870 31 2,643 
Total. | 453.677) | 100-0) | 388,433 | 100-0 -- 47,244 





It is evident. from the above table that a decrease of 47,244 or 
10 per cent, has occurred in the number of agricultural holdings 
between 1913 and 1933. Practically all this decrease has taken 


1 The Agricultural Output, 1925. 
2 Agricultural Returns, 1913 and 1933. 
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place in the two smallest size groups; the number of holdings 
between 7 and 5 acres has fallen by 22,438 or 26 per cent., and the 
ninmber between 5 and 20 acres by 21,526 or 1S per cont., and the 
total number of smallholdings -those holdings between 1 and 50 
acres: has fallen from 292,446 in 1913 to 247,356 in 1933, a decrease 
of 28 per cent. Both the number and percentage of holdings 
between 100 and 150 acres in size have increased, in spite of the 
large number of new smallholdings created during the period. Hold- 
ings above 300 acres in extent have decreased in number. 

There are certain dangers, however, in accepting these figures 
too literally, as they may be influencect by non-economic factors. 
For example, the very great decrease in the number of holdings 
below 20 acres may be attributed in part to the increasing accuracy 
of the returms of the Ministry of Agriculture in excluding non- 
agricultucal holdings, or again toheldings being absorbed in building 
development near towns, which-are generally encircled by holdings 
of the smaller type. Nevertheless, a part at least of the shrinkage 
in the number of hoklings below 20: acres in extent must be attri- 
buted to the disappearance of this unit as a result of its uneconomic 
size, while the decrease in the number of holdings above 150 acres 
is largely the result of the activities of County Councils and the 
Forestry Commission, aul of the gradual decline in the number of 
large arable holdings which has accompanied the decrease in arable 
acreage and the increase in livestock production. 


The Balance of Trade. ‘The fact that Creat Britain has an 
adverse bahince of trade with certain countries from whom she 
Imports agricultural produce is often cited as a reason for expand- 
ing our agriculture, This argument is open to the following 
objections : - 

(1) The balance of trade between Great Britain and any indi- 
vidual country is of little significance, since it is only 
part of the total annual balance of payments for the whole 
ot Great Britain’s international trade. A debit balance 
with one country may be offset by a credit balance with 
another. 

(2) As a ereditor nation, Great Britain must have an adverse 
balance of trade on her merchandise account if she is to 
receive interest payments on her forcign investments, 
Further, as the bulk of these investments are in agri- 
cultural countries, she must be prepared to take payment 
largely in agricultural products, 
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(3) Invisible exports, such as banking, shipping and tourist 
traffic, are often omitted. 

(4) An export of gold to meet the balance of payments of a 
country on the gold standard does not necessarily mean 
that the country in question is “living on its capital,” 
as capital may be accumulating through home investment, 

(5) For a country on a gold standard, a continuing adverse 
balance of payments results in an export of gold, which 
must be checked by high discount rates and lowered 
prices. But in a country no longer on the gold standard, 
an adverse balance of payments is corrected by a fall in 
the rate of exchange, and there is no need, therefore, on 
this account, for imports to be restricted either by high 
discount rates or by tariffs, unless a fall in the exchange 
rate is considered undesirable, 

Ilaving satisfied themselves as tothe unwisdom of an adverse 
balance of trade, exponents of Land Settlement proceed to explain 
the benefits likely to be derived from increased home production. 
Of such an argument, the following is a fairly typical example :— 

* Let us suppose that we embark upon a policy to increase the 
firming output in Great Britain (of goods now supplied by Den- 
mark) by £10 million in value. “As has been shown, the production 
AND SALE in Great Britain of £10 million worth of farm produce 
would result also in the production and consumption in Great 
Britain of £10 million worth of British goods and services, so that 
the value of trade would increase by £20 million. Phis (on the 
basis that 66 per cent. would represent wages) would provide work 
for upwards of 100,000 men,” 

Such an argument. is cntirely fallacious. Tn the first place, the 
effect, on internal trade of the sale of £10 million worth of bacon 
produced in this country and of £10 million worth bought from 
Denmark are identical, so that the value of internal trade is not 
affected by tho substitution. It has apparently been assumed that 
Britain has paid £10 million to Denmark and received nothing in 
return, In the second place, a net increase of £10 million in the 
value of internal production resulting from the production of the 
bacon at home could only occur (@ if none of the foodstufls used 
in production were imported, (b) if the bacon was produced as 
efficiently as and sold at a similar price to that imported, (c) if the 
export trade of Great Britain was entirely unaffected by this 
restriction of imports, and (d) if all the resources used in growing 
and manufacturing the bacon had been entirely unemployed. 
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Co-operation.-- The growth of co-operation in this country com- 
paved with that in other parts of the Empire, in the United States, 
and on the Continent of Europe has been insignificant. The appar- 
ent inability of the British farnier to co-operate is generally explained 
as the result of an inherited individualism and a natural suspicion of 
his neighbours, sometimes as a survival from the extreme liberalism 
of the nineteenth century, and again as a result of the fact that, 
unlike those countries where co-operation fias been successful, 
producers are not catering for an export market. While cach of 
these reasons may affect the problem, there is ua doubt that, in 
spite of the rather depressing history of co-operation in this country, 
the adoption of co-operative methods would prove beneficial 
to the firmer. 

Some idea of the extent to which the smallholder could be assisted 
linancially by the co-operative sale and purchase of his produce ean 
be illustrated by comparing the ditterence in average prices pid 
and received for certain commodities, on 201 farms between 20-50 
acres in size and 106 farnis: between 300-500 acres in size. On 
these farms the smallholder paid approximately 10 per cent, more 
for his feeding stuffs and 20 percent. more for his fertilisers than 
the large farmer, and although no measure was available, the same 
probably hekd for other requirements Moreover, owing to the fact 
that the smallholder could only put smal! lots of produce on the 
market, and as a result of bis inferior bargaining power, he reecived 
some 10 per cent. Jess for dis barley and 2 per cent. less for his 
wheat than farmers in the huger size group. If, for example, the 
smallholder had been able in 1932 to sell his wheat and barley and 
to purchase his feeding stuffs and fertilisers on the same terms as 
the big farmer, his income would have been increased by £15 a 
year, wnd these are but a few of the directions in which saving 
could be ellected. 

While co-operation for the purchase of requisites has made a 
certain headway in this country, co-operation for sale has made 
little progress. One of the most interesting examples of the latter 
type of co-operation is found in the Littleton and Badsey Growers’ 
Association in the Evesham District. This society has approxi- 
mately -400 members, who, for the most part, oecupy nuurket gardens 
of 3-4 acres. lts turnover in 1933 was £36,000. As 50 per cent, 
of the society's trauling, however, is done with non-members, it 
cannot be said to be a genuine ve-operative undertaking. This 

1 Keonomic Journal, December 1934, S Same Aspects of Smaltholdings in’ tho 
Agricultural Structure.” p. G57: A.W. Menzies Kitchin. 
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society buys all types of market garden produce and sells all formas 
of market gardeners’ requirements. ‘Tho association is purely 
voluntary; its members aro reasonably loyal, although it is not 
uncommon to find them selling their produce away from the society 
for a slightly higher price, even if during the preecding week they 
had obtained higher-than-market prices from the association. 
Many of the society's difliculties are inherent in the composition of 
its membership, which is mainly drawn from market gardeners 
occupying under 10 acres each. The majority come from surround- 
ing villages, each with a different range of crops. As a result, the 
management has to deal with hundreds of small consignments, so 
that the total amount haudled of each commodity, with the exception 
of asparagus, is not as great as that of any of the large and more 
specialised growers in Evesham and Pershore. Consequently, 
profitable orders from large provingial buyers are diflicult to obtain, 
and the saving in railway charges and-in the bulking of consign- 
ments is not so great as if larger quantities of individual crops were 
handled. Probably one of the greatest services of the society is 
the fact that its presence as a truling organisation prevents the 
buyers exploiting the smallholders in the district. 

lu the miurketing of highly perishable and non-standardised 
commodities such as fruit) and vegetables, much depends on the 
initiative, character and social abilities of the manager of a co- 
operative association. To be successful he will require to be “a 
courageous, independent buyer, aa-imaginative seller, and be 
capable of shouldering responsibility.”+ With a foundation of 
adequate known supplies and capable administration, a co-operative 
society offers its members such moncy-saving and money-making 
services as ‘ the bulking of produce to secure favourable transport 
rates, the classing, grading, preparation, packing and despatch of 
produce . . . the search tor outlets, advertisement, and regulation 
of the flow of produce into markets in accordance with the estimated 
demand.” 2 

In any programme of Land Settlement there would appear to 
he distinct advantages in estublishing holdings on the colony prin- 
ciple in units sufficiently large to admit of efficient co-operation in 
the sale and purchase of commodities and requirements. Nor would 
it appear that, having done so, the possibilities of co-operation within 
the colony are exhausted. ‘The supply of power for cultivation, the 

1 Marketing of Fruit and Vegetables, Abrams, 


= Co-operative Marketing, Weonomic Serios, No. 1, p. 12, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 
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grinding and mixing of rations, the rearing of poultry and pig stock, 
are ill services, the provision of which on a co-operative basis is 
likely to increase the efficiency of the smallholder, 

It is certain, however, that co-operation, particularly on the 
selling side, will not make rapid headway in this country until 
existing suspicion and distrust has been broken down by a more 
philosophical system of education, At the present’ moment co- 
operation in the sense of voluntary joint action of individuals with 
common interests, for a common purpose, is unlikely to succeed, and 
any system of combined selling adopted will require to be supported 
by an clement of compulsion. In any system of group settlement, 
therefore, centralised purchase and sale, to be effective, must be 
inserted as a condition of tenure, and, in this case, the management 
must be responsible for finding remuncrative markets, 


CHAPTER IV 


LAND SETTLEMENT LEGISLATION AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


1. ENGLAND. 

Land Settlement in the Nineteenth Century.—Vhe series of Acts 
relating to the formation of smallholdings begins with the Allot- 
ments Acts of 1887 and of 1890, and the Small Holdings Act of 1892, 
This latter Act empowered the Councils of Counties and County 
Boroughs to create smallholdings where a need was proved to exist. 
Capital for the purchase of land and buildings was to be provided 
by the State at a low rate of interest, but the purchaser was required 
to pay at least one-fifth of the purchase price. He might leave upon 
the land a perpetual rent equal.to interest on one-fourth of the 
remaining capital; but the-other three-quarters had to be paid 
off in half-yearly imstalments of principal and interest. Where the 
applicant was unable to purchase land, he could obtain a hokling 
on lease, but such a holding could not exceed 15 acres in area or £15 
in rental. The measure therefore aimed at the creation of small 
properties rather than of small tenancics. 

Between 1892 and 1902 only 652 acres were acquired under 
the Act, while between 1902 and 1906 only 138 acres were purchased 
by two County Councils. The failure of the measure was largely 
due to its permissive character, and the Act was amended in 1908. 


The Small Moldings and Allotments Act, 1908.—By the Act of 
1908, County Councils and County Boroughs were placed under an 
obligation to meet the demaml for smallholdings, a smaliholding 
being defined as a holding of not more than 50 acres in extent or, 
if of more than 50 acres, having a rental of net more than £50. 
It appointed Small Holdings Commissioners in the various counties, 
to ascertain how far it was practicable or desirable to satisfy the 
demand. In the event of the Councils failing to carry out their 
obligations, the Ministry of Agriculture was empowered to prepare 
a scheme which, if the Council refused to adopt it, was to be ad- 
ministered by the Commissioners, the County Council or other 
local authority being held responsible for the expenditure incurred. 
Before a property could be purchased, the Council had to satisfy 
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the Ministry of Agriculture that the aggregate rental after sub- 
division would be sufficient to cover all interest: and sinking-find 
charges in respect. of (a) the original purchase-money, and (b) any 
expenditure incurred in the erection or adaptation of buildings. 
together with an adequate allowance for the cost of management, 
repairs, insurance and other annual outgoings. 

If, after the acquisition of the property. a loss was actually 
incurred, the Act empowered the Ministry to bear one-half of the 
loss. The actual sum pakl on this account up to December 1418 
was £3644. Tn addition, the Ministry was given powers to refund 
to the Council any expenses incurred in the acquisition of the 
land, viz. legal expenses and the cost of raising loans ; the amount 
so paid up to December 1918 was £267,678. Later, as it was found 
that the Councils were incurring considerable expense in adver- 
tising the provisions of the Act, Treasury sanction was obtained 
to the refunding by the Ministry of one-half of the expenditure, 
the total amount paid up to December 1918 being £13,712. Finally, 
the Land Settlement (facilities) Act, 1919, empowered the Ministry 
to repay the whole loss “ reasovably and necessarily incurred “by 
Councils in exercising their powers under the Act of 1908 up to 
$lst March 1919, and the total cost incurred in this connection was 
£110,921. 

Thus the total cost to the State of providing smallholdings 
under the 1908 Act was £395,955, an expenditure of about £30 per 
man settled. The total area of land acquired up to December 1918 
was 183,877 acres, of which 49,206 were hired and the remainder 
purchased for cash. ‘This area provided 12,792 holdings, 70 per cent, 
ot which were bare-land holdings. 


Land Settlement (Faeilities) Act, 1919.—Up to 1918, building 
costs were reasonwble and loans could be raised at 3) per cent. After 
the war, high building costs and abnormal interest rates made it 
impossible for Councils to provide holdings without incurring an 
annual loss. ‘The Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919, provided, 
therefore, that the Ministry shoukl repay to each Council the whole 
loss “reasonably and necessarily ” incurred in’ providing smal)- 
holdings until the 3st March 1926. As the system under which 
the Ministry made good these losses required detailed control of 
the Councils’ administration of their estate, the arrangement was 
purposely limited to a period of seven years, after which time 
conditions were expected to be sufficiently stable to admit of the 
Councils’ assuming complete responsibility. 
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From the 18th December 1918, when the land settlement 
scheme for the ex-service men came into operation, till the 31st 
April 1926, 254,145 acres were acquired by County Councils and 
Councils of County Boroughs for smallholdings and 16,740 holdings 
were created, of which 9073 or about 55 per cent. were bare land. 
‘The total number of men settled in the period was 24,319, of whom 
18,915 were still in occupation of their holdings at 31st March 1926, 
Ot the 5404 men who left their holdings many moved into 
bigger farms. While no figures for actual failures cxist, it is 
probable the number did not exceed 15 per cent. of the total 
number settled, 

Tnder the Act a detinite Land Settlement Fund of £20,000,000 
was created, from which advances were made to Councils at the 
current rate of interest. The total capital expenditure was 
£15,261,000, of which £9,146,467 was in respect of purchase money, 
and £5,600,548 in respect. of expenditure on equipment, Of this 
total 92 per cent. was advanced out of the Land Settlement Fund. 
In addition, up to the 31st March 1926, the Ministry furnished 
£5,211,299 under the terms of the Act, in respect of losses incurred 
in providing smallholdings. [6 is now paying approximately 
£800,000 annually. While this sun swill deerease as short-term loans 
fall in, the last payment will probably not be made before the 
year 2000. 

Thus the area acquired since lst January 1908 and still retained 
by the Councils on March 1926 was 438,022 acres. The total 
number of holdings provided was 29,532, while the gross rental of 
the estate on the 3)st March 1926 was £948,000. ‘Lhe gross capital 
in land and equipment was £20,750,000, about 75 per cent. of which 
was attributable to post-war land settlement schemes, 


Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1926.—Brietly, the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1926, imposed on the Councils 
of Counties and County Boroughs the duty of meeting the 
demaad for smalthoklings, if possible without loss, and also em- 
powered Councils, with the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to provide holdings at a loss, when the Ministry contributed up to a 
maximum of 75 per cent. of the estimated annual loss. 

For various reasons, mainly because of the Liability for 25 per 
vent. of any annual deficiency, few holdings were created under the 
1926 Act, the total area of new land acquired during the six years 
1927-32 being 30,814 acres, a yearly average of 5136 acres. ‘This 
area has provided 1274 holdings. 
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Cost of Establishment ---Under the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act, 1926, the average capital cost of new holdings provided 
by the Councils has been £1285." The annual loss in the first 
normal year has been £25, Vis. ld. per holding, of which the 
Ministry's contribution has been £19, 7s. 2.3 as short-dated loans 
for equipment fill in the Ministey’s contribution is lessened. In 
this connection it must be remembered that smallholdings 
provided by the Councils range trom bare-land holdings of just 
over an acre of fand to 50-acre holdings equipped with house 
and buildings. Ina milk-producing county, the capital cost of a 
dairy holding might amount to £2400, inade up as follows :— 

Land : JO acres at £30 per acre ~ £1200 


House: brick and tile -- 500 
Farm buildings = 700 
£2400 


Therefore the greater the proportionof fully equipped holdings 
compared with bare-land holdings, the greater the capital cost and, 
gencrally speaking, the greater the annual deticiency, as the rent 
received falls short of loan charges on the initial expenditure. 


Return on Kependiturc. “The examination of the large majority 
of non-self-supporting schemes formed. under the Act of 1926 shows 
that the estimated net rents have averaged 3 per cent. on the 
capital expenditure. Loans-have been obtained throughout the 
period at varying rates of interest; of a total expenditure of 
£3,325,000 in respect of Jand’ purecliased from 1926-31 approxi- 
mately 

£257,000 was borrowed at 5} per cent. 


£584,004) a i 8 ss 
£20,000 is a 4h a 
£378,000 $3 » 38 se 
£86,000 oo a OS * 


The rents therefore have ouly paid about three-liftls of the interest 
charges on the loans raised, 

In selecting persons to be settled on the land, the 1919 Act 
requiced Councils to give preference to ex-service men, and further 
empowered Councils to make guaranteed loans to their smallholding 
tenants. These loans were made by the Joint Stock Banks, under 
a guarantee from the Councils of a maximum of £1 for £1 of the 
tenant’s capital. The loaus were made only for purchasing live- 

1 This tigueo has been obtained by dividing gross outlay by tho number of 


holdings provided. A propertion of those holdings are in part-time occupation 
and somo are not fully oquipped with house and buildings. 
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stock, fruit trees, seeds, fertilisers and implements. In all 1605 
loans amounting to £175,838 were guarantced by Councils to their 
tenants. The number of tenants holding such loans was less than 
7 per cent. of the total number of men settled since the war. The 
total loss in connection with these loans was about £75,000, 


Area of Councils’ Smallholding FEstates—the following table 
indicates the total area of land held by the Councils in England and 
Wales as smallholdings at the 31st December 1933. For County 
tlata see Appendix B. 

TABLES 1 
AREA AND NUMBER OF SMALLHOLDINGS HELD BY THE COUNCILS 
or Countries ano County Boroucus, 1933! 


| 1 
Avea of Pama | ' Land sold 
tema cheese. Rae ea oe = | No, of for Small. 
Purchased ! Stualt- holdings 
foranano- j hold. [——- ~~ 
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ear eats ity or | Leased}, ‘Total ings No, of 
Rent Area | Hold. 
cf Ate, | ines 
Acros Acres | Acres Aeros Acres 
Land acquired 





70.80 6,402 | 63,480 eras = {41 Pasa 776 


before 15.12. 





Jamd acquired | 
4,737)| 35,317] 1,45) 
Total sees GHD | 65.167 | 454,483 

| 


235 72 





t 
ae Eel 
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Themed —The following table shows the Scuikion jn seuiied of 
the unsatisfied demands for smallholdings at the end of cach of the 
seven years 1927-33. Sec also Appendix B, Section 2. 


TABLE UU! 
Number or UNsAgtisriep ArriicaNnts FoR Sma. ENOLOENGS, 1027-33 2 





Approved Appl. Applicants awaiting y| 


! 
cunts awaiting interview or stund- | Total 
Holding ing over | i 
Position at | 
Dee. 31, 1927 2.522 3,299 5,821 
a 1928 2,320 3,225 5,545 | 
1929 2,152 3.217 5.269 | 
93 1980 1,820 3.647 5,487 i 
$3 1931 2,217 3,394 5,61) 
es 1932 2,059 3,824 5,883 
» 1933 1,864 3,235 5,004 





4 ‘Land Division Report, 1933, p. 8, Ministry of “Agricultérs sad Fisheries. 
* Compiled from Land Division Reports. 
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During theso years there has been a fairly constant demand for 
smallholdings, although it is interesting to note that a fall of 800 
occurred in the number of unsatistied applicants between 1932 and 
1933, due to a falling off in demand. During the period 7963 
upplicants were settled, 7649 being placed in smallholdings and 
278 in cottage holdings. 

Of the total number of applicants during any year, approxi- 
nuitely 13-5 per cent. were settled in holdings, 254 per cent, were 
approved and were awaiting holdings at the end of the year, £5 per 
cent. were rejected as unsuitable, 16-1 per cent. withdrew their 
applications, and 4055 per cent. were awaiting an interview or 
standing over at the end of the year. 


Cost of Land.-—The cost. of Jand is influenced by a variety of 
factors. In Appendix [fis given the average price at which land 
suitable for smallholdings of various types can be bought in certain 
districts. ‘These figures have been supplied by the Comuissioners 
of the Land Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, 


Cost of Houses —‘Vhe dwellings erected on County Council 
holdings vary considerably in detail, but fallinto two main classes :— 


A. Those for holdings up to about 5 acres, which generally 
comprise a living-room, scullery and three bedrooms, As 
a variation of this; two rooms vbout the same size replace 
aw large living-roonr and a small scullery, in which ease the 
ovoking range and sink are in one of the rooms, but the 
washing-copper is in a separate wash-house. 


B. Houses serving any size of hokling up to 50 acres, with three 
bedrooms, parlour, living-room, scullery and dairy or the 
equivalent in bulk and convenience. 


The following costs of building houses of these two types in 
three districts of Knugland have been compiled from records by the 
Laud Division of the Ministry of Agcicultare since the beginning 
of 1934 :— 

North and North-west Districts, 
55“ A” houses ; average £337: add site works ; average £68 
37“ BY »” ” £502 : 99 ” os £80 
Kast and South-east JXstricts, 
69 “ A” houses ; average £422: add site works ; average £58) 
2%“ B” i Be £5194 7 4 ? » » £733 


n 


’ 
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South-west and Hants Districts. 
10 “A” houses: average £467): add site works ; average £89 
9°B”,, a 3s. | » = £bth 


A number of cottages of the “A type have been builé in Lancashire 
without contribution from the Ministry. Cost records of these are 
not available, but they probably averaged fess than £400 cach. — It 
should be noted that building costs would be reduced slightly if a 
large nuinber of houses were built ata time. On the other hand. 
there are prospects of an all-vound inercase in wages of Id. per hour 
in the buikling trade, 
The cost of site works may be estimated as follows — 


Drain, manholes and cesspool. . £26 
Roudls and paths —. : , : . 2 
Vencing and gates. . : . 38 
Water ; well or mvin (average) : » NT 

£80 


The experience of the Comty Councils has indicated that in 
general class “ A” cottages, with site works and supplied with a. 
shed or small building, cannot be built for less than £500. 


Selllement under the County Councils.—Vhe provision of small- 
holdings by County Councils has been carried out efficiently, and 
the rate of settlement would appear to have been as rapid as 
economic conditions have justilicd...Applicants for holdings are 
carefully selected and failures, upart from the iminediate post-war 
years, have been relatively Jew. Broadly speaking, the sens of 
smallholders and of good agricultural labourers have been the inost. 
successful tenants, although lach of agricultural knowledge does 
not appear to be a handicap in poultry or pig Keeping, particularly 
if the prospective poultry keeper has been trained as a carpenter, 
engineer or in seme allied trade, 

The important part played by the smallholder’s wife in. the 
success of the hulding was repeatedly emphasised by the County 
Land Agents, mul the following note supplied by Mr Orton of 
Glamorganshire is of interest + 

“Phe directions in: which the smallholders wife plays an 
important part in the success or otherwise of the holding are 
numerous and varied according to circumstances, but may be 
briefly summarised as tollows : 

“'The feeding of poultry, small livestock, etc., cleansing of milk 
utensils, sale of produce, either door to door or in markets, are duties 
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which may in general be undertaken by a holder’s wife, giving him 
scope to concentrate more upor and put his labour into the more 
arduous tasks in connection with and necessary for the good manage- 
ment of the holding. A wife may very often supply the incentive 
or push required by some men before they can become a success. 

“Tia good many cases, the holder may be married to a farmer's 
daughter who is accustomed to and experienced in farm work and 
management, and in addition to consulting with and advising her 
husbaud in councetion with the werking of the holding, is able to 
render material assistance by milking, curing, making dairy produce, 
ete, Tt can be stated from experience that in the case of holders 
who have heen farm Jabourers since boyhood, aud veceived tittle 
education, a wife, although not possessing a knowledge of farm 
work, can often assist greatly by attending to all correspondence, 
banking, and matters rclating-to rent, rates, taxes and farm 
xneeounts,” 


i. Germany. 

Setllement under Frederick the Great---Land Settlement in 
Germany was begun early in the eighteenth century by Frederick 
the Creat, who settled peasant holdings on the waste lands along the 
tributaries of the Oder. The main object of settlement was to 
increase the rural population which had been depleted ag a result. 
of the wars in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

The colonics founded by Frederick A mumbered 340,000 peasants, 
and it was stated that at the time of his death these represented 
one-fifth of the inhabitants of Prussie2 The settlers were either 
full-time occupiers of 5 to 20 hectares, or occupied part-time 
holdings of 1 to 4 hectares, ‘Phe urns were granted on a per- 
potual lease on payment of a small ground rent, and were secured 
by special provisions against mortgaging or sale. 

Atter the death of Frederick UL settlement ceased, and between 
1816 and 1865 a million hectares of land belonging to the peasants 
were absorbed by the large estates. 


Settlement ander Bismarck. —A new phase in Land Settlement was 
introduced by Bismarck in the laws of 1886, 1890 and 1891, The 
policy was inspired by the national danger that lay in the great 
exodus of labourers from the provinces on the Polish frontier. 
The object of these laws was to replace the practically feudal 


2 Homo Colonisation in Germany.” Py d. Robe, International Review of Agri- 
cultural Hoonomies, W925, p. 31. 
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conditions which then existed on the large estates by a system of 
peasant holdings “ better suited to the ideals of a free and pro- 
gressive people.” ‘The law of 1886 indicated the main lines for the 
organisation of the settlement, and the Government. Commission 
for Polish Colonisation became the forerunner of the present public 
utility lund scttlement sovicties. Lt was endowed with an initial 
capital of 100 million marks, later inereased to 700 million marks. 
Up to 1914 the commission had established 22,128 settlers on an 
area of 320,755 hectares in the two eastern provinces.’ After the 
war the majority of the holdings passed into the possession of the 
Poles. 

Tn 1890-91 Land Settlement was extended to other provinces. 
The law of 1886 dealt principally with the provision of houses for 
fiw labourers and the reclamation of waste land, that of 1891 made 
possible the formation of smalband medium sized Rentengiiter, as 
intermediate links between the large cstates and the landless 
labower. ‘The provincial organisation of this settlement was put 
in charge of the General Commission, an old organisation formed in 
1807 to clear up the feudal system, 

Under the settlement laws of 1886 and 1890-0) land could be 
granted in three ways :— 

(1) on lease ; 

(2) as frechokt against cash payment; and 

(3) in the form of a Rentengut, &e. frechold against payment of 

a fixed rent charge: 

The last method came to be adopted to the exclusion of the 
others. Special chvuses secured that the holding was to be worked 
by the settler; it was open to State inspection, and to prevent 
uneconomic division a lew of 1896 established that the holding 
shod pass to the principal heir, 

The Rentenbanks were responsible for the payment of the rents 
agreed between the parties. They capitalised the rent charges by 
ineans of bond issues, with the result that owners of estates in want 
ot capital had a strong inducement to offer land for holdings. 

Nevertheless, of the million heetares of land absorbed by the great: 
estates, less than 600,000 hectares divided in 44,000 holdings had 
been recovered in 1914, in spite of the whole weight of legislative, 
financial and technical wbilily applied to the problem. 


The Leich Land Selilement Act, 1919.—The post-war legislation 
on Land Settlement is based on an Act of 1919 which outlines the 
Y Tbid., p. 36, 
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principles for the acquisition of land and the organisation of settle- 
ment. The purpose of the Act was to form new agricultural hold- 
ings and also to enlarge part-time holdings, so that their occupiers 
should become self-supporting. The bodies responsible for Land 
Settlement ave the public settlement companies set up by the 
different states and modelled on the great provincial land societies 
in Prussia, These secicties are limited companies, the bulk of whose 
capital is held by the State, the provincial Govermment and other 
public bodies. Dividends are limited to 5 per cent., and the State 
share, together with any profit, is reinvested in the company. 

In addition to purchase in the open market, the Federal Settle- 
ment Act provides four ways in which land can be acquired + 

(1) State land is put at the disposal of the settlement companies 
at a price based on its net annual yield after the expiry of 
the lease, unless it is required by the State for some other 
purpose, 

(2) Marshy or waste land is appropriated at a price based on 
net annual yields, unless the owner undertakes within a 
specific time to pot sueh an area into cultivation. 

(3) Public utility companics are given the right of pre-cmption 
on farms of 25 hectares or over, or on parts of such furms 
sitnated in the district of the undertaking, and 

(4) Estates of over 100 hectares ave expropriated against com- 
pensation in specificd areas. 

In certain districts, where, accordme to the agricultural census 
of 1907, estates of 100 hectares and over occupy more than LO per 
cent. of the cultivated land. the owners of these estates must form 
tions (Gandfieferungsverhinde) for the delivery of the land, 
‘Phese unions are required to transfer to the Land Settlement Com- 
pany dand withdrawn from the large estates suitable for smal]- 
holdings, For this purpose the settlement: company’s right of 
pre-emption is teansferred to the union which also las the right, if 
sulligient land cannot be acquired by other means, to expropriate 
part of the large estates against reasonable compensation. A wnion 
has fulfilled its obligation to supply land when a third of the area 
cultivated in 1907 has been handed over to the settlement com- 
panies or when the cultivated area of the estates bas been reduced 
to 10 per cent. of the total area in the district. 

‘There are also special measures for the protection of agricultural 
workers affected by settlement schemes and for the settlement of 
such workers. 


The right of settlers to soll their holding has been restricted in 
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order to prevent speculation in farms, or their transfer to unsuitable 
persons. If the settler sells all or part of his property, or does not 
live or work upon it. permanently, the Settlement Act empowers the 
company to repurchase it on conditions indicated in the settlement 
agreement. ‘The property cannot be divided. The Act enables 
land to be leased to agricultural workers, and finally exempts the 
settlement companies from rates and taxes, 


Finance of Land Settlement.—Vhe methods applied in Germany 
for financing settlement schemes are essentially the same as those 
in Prussia before the war. ‘The purchase of land for setttement 
and the work involved in its redistribution demands the expenditure 
of considerable sums which camot be recovered until the new 
holdings are sold. For this purpose the State provides cheap short- 
term eredit secured by mortgage on the estate to be broken up. 
As the settler is usually unable too pay cash for his holding, he 
obtains it in the form of a Rentengut, tc. against payment of iv 
fixed annuity. Long-term eredit is) provided by the Prussian 
Landrentenbank, which wes formed in 1927, to carry on the work 
of the Prussian Rentenhiutks. 

Dunder the Act of July 1931 the Landrentenbauks were en- 
pewered to issue annuity bonds, to take ap loans and to participate 
in undertakings for raising settlement loans. Since the annnity 
bonds are not only secured by a first charge on the settlers’ holdings, 
but are also guaranteed by the State, the loans raised may reach 
©) per cent, of the mortgage value. ‘The loans are redeemable in 
60% years by means of a yearly payinent of 5 per cent. for imterest 
unl amortisation, 

In order Lo lower the cost of building, the Prussian and Bederal 
Governments grant to cach holding cheap loans of 4000-6000 RM, 
carcying interest at TV per cent. and redeemable trom the siath vear 
onwards at the rate of one per cent. At the same time the State 
gives a subsidy of 50 per cent. towards the cost of building churches, 
schools, ete. 

To assist the settlement of agricultural workers who have lost 
their employment as the result: of the subdivision of large farms, 
the Government can grant cheap “installation Joans ” to assist 
them in the purchase of stock, seed aml imanure. These foans inust 
not excced 500 2.M. per hectare of cultivated arca, or a total of 
4000 R.M, per holding. 

Lesults of Settlement. —Yhe area of land sequired for settlement 
in Germany since 1919 is as follows -— 
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‘TABLE. 1TT 
AREA ACQUIRED ror SEMEN T IN GERMANY, 1919-3807 
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Thus from 1919-30 a total of 746,846 hectares of land was 
acquired for settlement, and of this no less than 632,903 hectares were 
n Prussia, ‘The number and area of new holdings are as follows — 


TABLE IV 
NumBer and Area or New Honpines is Geemasy, 11O-31! 
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The distribution of the new farms in the various provinces is 
shown in the following table — 
TABLE V 
Distmvenion or New Honpoives py PROVINGR IN GQueRMANY, 1979-31 2 
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1 “<Yho Rural Exodus in Germany,"? Dr H. Béker and FLW. von Bilow, Inter, 
Lab. Office, pp. 96, LOO. § Jhid., po WO), 
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The distribution of the new holdings by size has altered sub- 
stantially in recent years. The number of the smallest holdings 
settled annually hes steadily diminished and there has been, as is 
shown below. a marked tendeney to establish more independent 
peasant farms. 


TARLE VI 
Prercesvack Disternetion of New Hotprncs By ne 1919-302 
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It is stated? that under present conditions of cultivation and 
marketing with land of average quality, a holding of 10 to 20 
heetares is of suitable size for a peasant family working with a team 
of horses, and holdings of this size form the greater part of those 
settled. ‘The holdings are generally established in a colony with the 
original farm buildings ase centre. ‘The average cost of a 10 to 15 
hectare holding complete with Jand,, house, building, water and 
electricity is approximately 22,000 RM. 


Conclusion. Since the time of Frederick the Great, Land Settle- 
ment in Germany has been undertaken on military and social, rather 
than on economic growls, Alarm at the exodus from the already 
sparsely populated districts ou the Polish frontier to the industrial 
west, in conjunction with a rapidly growing population in Poland, 
has led to an attempt to increase population in these areas. Tn 
recent years the movement has been also stimulated by the memory 
of the war blockade, and of the inflation period of 1923-24 when the 
value of a sul plot of land was vividly emphasised, wid by the 
advantage of being as far as possible self-supporting in food in time 
of war. 

For these reasons Germany, belicving Land Settlement to be an 
integral part of national defence, has decided to settle a peasant 
population at a cost. As it would be impossible to enforce such a 


1 Thid., p. 102. 2 Ibid, p. 16, 
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policy under free cconomic conditions, the home market has been 
protected by tarills and internal prices increased to aw level which 
enables the peasant to obtain a livelihood. Therefore while the 
German settlement schemes are claimed to be self-supporting in 
that they pay an ceonomic rent on the cost of establishment, they 
are not self-supporting in any real sense but are paid tor indirectly 
in high food prices. 

The extent of tho payment can be measured from the following 
table, where (a) the world price, and (4) the price in Germany, of 
certain commodities have been compared. 


TABLE VIL 
Patues oF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES IN GIsRMANY AND ON 
Worn Mal ARKEeTS, DECEMBER 1934! 
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An appreciation of Land sot tleuiiont asa national policy cannot 
he separated from a consideration of the particular economic and 
sochl framework within which it operates. Comparing conditions 
iW Gormany and in Beilin, vertain essential differences render it 
unhikely that a similar policy would succeed in this country, 

In the fimst place it must be borne in iind that Germany has 
no colonial empire from which she can draw raw materials ov food- 
stufls, and the widespread growth of economic nationalism has made 
her position more diftientt. Secondly, her overseas trade, as was 
shown during 1914-18, is extremely vulnerable in war-time. Jn 
both these respects she has a stronger argument than this country 
for a policy of economic self-sufliciency. 

Since the war, in order to find means of paying reparations and 
interest on foreign loans, she has been compelled to maintain a 
favourable balance of trade. As her exports were restricted by 


1 Agricultural Protectionism, League of Nations Publication, C. 178, M. 97, 1935, 
1f. B., p. 22. 
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foreign tariffs, she has limited her inports, the bulk of which were 
yaw materials and foodstufts. The deficiency so created has had 
to be made guod from her own soil, and this production has been 
assisted by high internal food prices. By contrast, the position of 
Great Britain as a ereditor nation is entirely dillerent, as she cannot 
receive interest on her foreign foans untess she maintains an adverse 
trade balance. As Britain herself is an industrial nation, her imports 
must take the form ofagricultural products. Further, it is extremely 
doubtful whether a policy of high food prices would he tolerated 
in this country with its long tradition of cheap food. fn Germany 
it has been made possible by the fact that tariffs on food have 
been part of a national policy since the ‘cighties of ast century ; 
and further, by the political weakness and disunity of the trade 
unions, 

Moreover, under the National Socialist Government, Land Sette- 
ment in Germany tends tobe ay article of faith rather than a 
poliey capable of economic justification, 9 1t is an outward expres- 
sion of the philosophy that a nation can only remain powerful by 
virtue of a virile peasant population. It is not regarded as a cure 
for unemployment, except inso far as it may relieve pressure on the 
labour market by stemming the drift to the towns, although it is 
linked up with various plans for the decentralisation of industry 
and the creation of certain manufacturing industries i the Bastern 
Provinces, 


1, Denmark. 

Size of Holding. —~-(w 1929 the total number of farms in Dennark 
was 205,637, aud the aggregate agricultural area amounted to 
34-2 million hectares, or approximately 17 hectares per farm. ‘Lhis 
comparatively large average size is due to the fact that in Denmark 
the “ Bundebrug,” ¢.c. farms between 10 to 60 heckiures, have always 
been numerous aid at present occupy two-thirds of the total agri- 
cultural area. One-sixth of the area is occupied by large farms 
and the remaining one-sixth by smallholdings. 


PABLE J 
Number oF Barus iss DenMaARkkK BY Size, LOD AND Loci) 








er? Feaatnen naar ea ene 

. “40 Xl 1 
Toclares 0-55-3-3] 33-10 7 10-15 | 15-30 | 30-60 lw. J2u; 1206: 2AU fever | ‘Total | 
_ ees ett, | Pe. alt 
| M919 2] ARSON | G5,254 | 25,404 | 43,064 | 22,55 2| 4.039 OL6 ! APD | 2920 
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i 
j ia. [88,525 | 71,826 | 26.809 | 43 15656 | 20,417 3.423} 763 | 306 [208 
1 i 


1 & Danmarks Statistik Aarbeg, 1094,"" p. 34, 
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When the first accurate survey of agricultural land was mace 
in 1688, about 90 per cent. of the total agricultural area was occupied 
by mediuin-sized farms and nearly 10 per cent. by large farms, the 
number of smallholdings being negligible, 

At the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was a searcity of lebour on the lorge farins, tu correct 
which the Government established a large number of part-time hold- 
ings of I te 3 hectares. By L800, 57,000 of these holdings had heen estab- 
lishedand the Government withdrew their support, but the movement 
continued, and in 1900 the number had Mmereased io 200,000. ‘Phe 
majority of these holdings, however, were in part-time accupation, 
The number between 054-10 hectares rose from 55.000 in 18H) to 
95.000 i 1900—an increase of 40,000 smallholdings in ftv vers, 
or an average increase of SOO fiums a your, 


Pre-War Land Settlement. —The Danish smatthholding movement 
proper began até the end of the nineteenth contury in ain attempt te 
stem the flow of labour to the towns and the loss by ctaigration, Ut 
was felt that the agricultural worker world be nore willing to stay on 
the land if he could obtain a smadtholding, and in Tset the CGovern- 
ment appointed a Committee Lo investigate and report on the 
question, Ln 1896-97 a billy entitled-the Law on A\llotinents for 
Agricultural Workers, was) presented to Parliament. when the 
Minister of Agriculture declared that its main purpose was to 
improve the social position of the weticultural labourer. “Phere was 
at. this time an evident reluctatice on the part of Parlaunent to 
aiake the holdings sufficiently Large to support a fuaily, and a 
maximum limit of 4) heetares wis imposed, 

Under the Act the applicant was required to pay one-tenth of 
the total value of the established holding, the Government supplying 
nine-tenths as a loan. Interest on the loan was at the iow rate of 
3 per cent., and no instalments on the loan were bo be repaid during 
the first five years; thereafter the loan was to be repaid by 1 per 
cent, annually, ‘The maximum loan was fixed at (000 Kroner per 
holding, and the State granted an anount of 2 million Kroner 
aunuatly for loans during the first five vears. The Act was to be 
revised every fifth year. 

By the first revision in 1904 the only amendment was the increase 
of the loan value to 5000 Kroner and of the anmniual State grant to 
3 million Kroner. But in 1909, as a result of changes in public 
policy, the title of the Act was altered to “ Law on the Establish- 
ment of Smallholdings.” There was now no shortage of labour jn 
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rural districts, and the development of the co-operative movement 
had so improved conditions for smatthoklings that Parliament was 
disposed to settle independent holdings. The limit of the foan 
value was therefore increased to 6500 Kroner, and by exceptions 
to S000 Kroner, while owners of smallholdings under previous 
Acts were empowered to apply for supplementary loans. 

By revisions of the Act in 1914, 1917 and 1921 the loan value 
was continually increased up to 22,000 Kroner in 1921, while the 
yeuly State grant was increased, first to 5 million Kroner, and in 
1921 to 12 million Kroner a year. The (92! amcudment stated 
that. for independont holdings on good medium soil an average size 
of 7 hectares was to be preferred. 


Post-War Land. Scttlement-—Following the rise in price of land 
and buildings after the war, the smallholding movement was 
severely checked, the number of holdings established falling from 
an annual average of 600-700 before 1914 to 150 in 1920. To meet 
this situation, a series of Acts were passed in 1919 with a view to 
rendering the holder less sensitive to fluctuation in the value of 
lial, and to make it possible for the agricultural labourer with a 
little capital to obtain w holding even under abnormal price 
conditions, 

An Act, under the tithe “fiw om the Terms for the Sale of 
Property in Pablic Possession,” made possible a system of State 
leaseholL by which the State placed hind at. the disposal of the 
smallholders against an anniad payment based upon periodical 
valuation by the property valuation conmiittee at the current rate 
of interest. Th order to place land at the disposal of the State, the 
Government. proposed two enabling Acts :— 

(i) An Act dealing with the sate of Church land, which provided 
that the glebe lands of the priesthood should gradually 
be sokl for smaUholdings ; and 

(ti) An Act dealing with the transference of feudal liuds, fimnily 
estates and feoffment in trust to executed property. 

The second Act gave the possessor of an entailed estate “‘ the 
right to break the entail provided he paid to the State one-fifth 
of its value (one-fourth if the estate was one which in certain 
ciremustanees would ultimately have reverted to the Crown), and 
provided he put at the disposal of the State one-third of the laud 
in return for a proper indemnity.”? At the same time the life 


* << Report of the Agricultural Tribunal,” 1925, Memo, by Sir William Ashloy 
on Denmark, p. 261, 
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tenants who did not break an eutail were subjected to an addi- 
tional tax. ‘The sum thus paid to the State formed the State Land 
Fund and at present is a little more than LOO million Kroner, and 
is to be used for the parchase of new Jand for sunudtholdings when 
the transferred Jand, together with the glebe Land, has heen sub- 
divided, Phe total area made available to the State under these 
Acts was about 32,000 heetares, 

Smaltholders under the 1919 Act obtained fand without paying 
purchase money, and State Joans for the erection of buildings were 
offered on more favourable conditions than under the Act of 1896, 
‘Therefore the new Act stipulated that smallholders under the former 
Act should pay interest only on that part of the original loan corre- 
sponding to the cost of buildings in Tt. Phe remainder of the 
Joan was to be free of interest. but had to be repaid by agua iustal- 
nents of ] per cent. after repayment of the interest bearing part of 
the foun had been completed: 

Certain amendments were passed in March 1924 which evened 
up the economic conditions of the tave forms of smallholdings as far 
as the loan on buildings was concerned, but it suill left the occupiers 
under the L9L9 Act with certain advantages. Occupiers wader the 
old Act were required to pay interest on loans representing the 
market value of the land, while the State leaseholders paid interest 
on a value determined on a property tax basis which was 25 per 
cent, and nore below market -price. 

Nevertheless, sinee 1919, possibly due to their more independent 
position in ease of sale, considerably more freecholdings than lease- 
holdings have becn established. Tp the case of the feaseholdings a 
right of pre-emption is reserved for the State if the property is to 
be sold either because the occupier is unable to pay the annual 
interest anc instalments of the loan or for certain other reasons. 

The namber of sinatholdings acquired under the two Acts 
between 1900 and 1930 inelusive was T9133, viz. 4.654 under the 
old Act of E899 and 4479 under the Act of POtH. Phe total loans 
wl subsidies from the Stiute for the acquisition of smaholdings 
wmnounted to 208-5 million Kroner: do addition stall amounts were 
placed at the disposal of private setilement associa ions, 


Some Aspects of Danish Agrieidture---The success of the Danish 
farmer has been in Jarge part duc to the fact that his agricultural 
system is based on the most stable unit of agricultural production--- 
the mixed arable holding. Broadly speaking, the aim of the Danish 
farmer is to grow as inuch food as possible on his land aaml feed it to 
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his livestock. Jauge quantities of fodder crops are grown, and very 
little grain is sold off the edit size or small farms, while the by- 
products of the butter and cheese industries are largely used in 
pig and poulivy feeding, ‘The organisations of two typical Danish 
holdings are described below, 
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An idea of the increased production of livestock during the past 
fifty years will be gathored from the following tablo :-- 


TABLE VY 
NUMBER OF Livesrock IN DENMARK, TNS?-1934 ! 





(In Thousands) 
nnn re 
| Cattle : : \ | 
Your Florsos (ee ee: Wigs Sheep ft Fowl 
| Gows 5 Potal : 
IS8t | 275 | ONS E eks | OUT | eI, 
1903 . of S19 | LAT | 2056 | 1530 | oe | 11,836 
14 6 f GOH TL NANG | ATT | WG | SBI | 15,405 
1918 . st SIS 1 1106 | 2,208 goo | WK | 
1924 . 43 S48 1268 | 2667 | 2,868 | d02 | 20,284 
1929 » of Bat | L883 | 3,086 | 3,618 193 | 22,075 
1932 : 1 S20 | 1800 | 8985 | 4,407 YTS | 26,625 
\ 


UU PTho Devetopment of Dauish Agricultural Production,” 8, Sorensen, Proceed- 
ings of the slgricultural Reonomies Socicty, December 1934, 
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This increase in livestock has led to the increased production 
of fodder crops and of the 7-9 million acres ' of agricultural land in 
Yentoack, 8d per cent. is arable and under intensive cultivation. 
During the last fifty years the percentage of arable area devoted to 
cereals has remained coustant at about 45 per cent., but the area in 
root crops, including potatoes, has ciscn from 2-5 per cent. to over 
Is per cent, of the aradde area, while bare fallow has fallen from 
4) per cent. to less than 2 per cent, There has also been a slight 
Acerease in the percentage of arable area devoted to rotation grass 
and clover, ‘The increase in the total production of farm. crops is 
indicated in able UE, where each erop has been converted to a 
common food unit of one ton of bartey. 


VTABLAS Vl 


‘Tora Asean Propeenios or Dantsin fara Crops, U8'79-1983 t 
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Concomitant with this increase in-the number of livestock and 
in crop production, an increase has occurred in the productivity 
of the livestock themselves. This has been obtained by the gselec- 
tion of suitable breeds of stock, and by the selection within the 
breed of the most. eflicicnt: members. For example, while between 
1881 and 1933 the number of milk cows has only doubled, the pro- 
duction of butter fat has increased more than fourfold. Equally 
striking results have been obtained in pigs and poultry in increasing 
litter size and egg vield. 

The Danish farmer has further reduced his costs by the co- 
operative purchase and sale of commodities. An idea of the wide- 
spread nature of the movement ruay be gathered from the fact that 
in 1928 

(a) 90 per cent, of Danish farmers were members of a co-opera- 

tive creamory, 

(6) 40 per cent. of artificial fertilisers were purchased through 

the Danish Co-operative Fertiliser Supply Association, 
' Ibid. 2 Lord, 
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(c) $3 por cont. of all pigs slaughtered were killed in co-operative 

bacon factories, 

(d) 26 per cent. of the total egg export was handled by Co- 

operative Associations, 

(ec) 40 per cent. of the total import of foeding stuffs were pur- 

chased vo-operatively. 

Unlike Germany, where a high tariff policy has been required to 
maintain the rural population, the Danish farmer has been seli- 
supporting until the recent crisis. As prices have fallen he has tried 
to maintain his standard of Jiving by increasing his gross output 
and reducing his costs of production. He has inereased his effici- 
envy by the use of scicutific methods of feeding and management, 
by the selection of suitable breeds of stock and by the application of 
pig-recording, milk-vecording and trap-nesting, to facilitate sclection 
within the breed, by the co-operative purchase of requirements and 
sale of produce, by the uso of selected secds, by manuring and in- 
tensive cultivation and by the utilisation of by-products. 

‘The oxtent to which he has increased his production is shown 
by the following table :-— 


VABLIS LV? 


Exvort reom Denmark oF Home-Propuceo Burren, Bacon 
AND HAMS, AND Baas, 1883-1933 
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The fanyceains: of tho British snare to Denmark can We 
gathered from the fact that in 1930, of the total oxports of butter 


4 [bid, 
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and cggs, 67 per cent. and 94 per cent. respectively were sent to 
Britain and practically all the exports of bacon and hams. At the 
same time, the fact that the Danish producer has provided a regular 
awl cheap supply of butter, bacon and eggs to the industrial worker 
in this country must not be forgotten, 

In spite of the hard work and enterprise of the Danish farmer, 
however, his agriculture is passing through difficult: times. ‘The 
heavy decline in the price of exported produce, in conjunction with 
the British protectionist policy, offers a grave threat to Danish 
agricuiture- -a threat which would appear inevitably to lead to a 
general reduction in the standard of living, prohably accompanied 
by a cessation of the smallholding movement and a return to less 
intensive methods of production. During the past few years the 
annual rate of increase of sumatiholdings has fallen by 50 per cent, 
and there ix a tendeney for the average size of holding settled to 
vise, as it becomes increasingly difieult to obtain a livelihood from 
asmall area. With limited experts, Denmark will be forced into a 
policy of industrial self-sufficiency for which, through lack of both 
coal and iron, she is entirely unsuited, In so doing she will decrease 
her imports of machinery and other industrial goods. In the long 
run, therefore, it would appear that, in pursuit of a protectionist 
agricultural policy in this couutry, both the British consumer and 
the export of industrial goods will sufter through the loss of a cus- 
tomer with whom we have traded during the present century to our 
mutual advantage. 


IV. Horuann. 

As a result of the high yielding capacity of the alluvial soil, which 
is extremely suitable for intensive forms of cultivation, the average 
size of holding in Holland is small Since 1921, however, the number 
of holdings under 5 hectares has declined--a feature shared by 
Germany, Denmark and Britain, 


TABLES J 
Nuwger or Honoines in Variots Size Grours, 1921-30! 





1 j ‘ Ove | : 
| Hoctares | 1-5 5-10 ! 10-20 | 20-50 ! 50-100 j Bh I Total 
| j i i f | 
Se eel | et Lee ili val ahh ass ae Oe ead ta aed ne -{ 
i \ i 
121 [112,607 48.945 | 34,509 | 22,602 | 2,646 | 250 1 221,649 
{9380 - | 210,646 i 55.500 7 44,253 | 24,092 2,456 6 195 | 234,145 
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' Verslugen en Medeclingen van de Directie van den Landboae, (4. Doparte- 
mont van Beonomische Zaken, No. 5, pp. 130-131, 
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The rate of unemployment in Holland is high ; 400,000 are out 
of work in a population of 8,000,000. Unlike Gormany and Den- 
mark, Holland has no land settlement: policy ; indeed, one of the 
main problems of the country is to prevent an increase in wncm- 
ployment due to the decline in agricultural population. Dutch 
agriculture largely depends on Britain and Germany for an export 
market, and since the adoption ot a protectionist policy by Britain, 
and of currency restriction by Germany, it has been severely hit, 
particularly in dairying and horticulture. The severity of the 
decline in exports is shown by the following tables :—- 


TABLE IL 


Exporr or Burerr i Tons, 1929-33 ¢ 















































Couatries of Import 1929 1930 1931 1932 | 1983 
Germany é ‘ - | 36,083- 7 34,390 a 9 > 
Great Britain ‘ ‘ 6,458 4,557 4,791 2, et 8,158 
Belgium ‘ ‘ 3 2,967 4,292 5,322 3,518 3,139 
Franca . 3 . : GOS | 589 2,712 3,379 2,275 


Othor Countries —. : L210 1,201 1,175 | 1,265 114 


Total . . - | £7,321 | 41,909 | 32,958 20,977 28,373 


Valuo in FL 10Q0.. : 63,379 | 40, 955 1s, 025 18,545 
a ee 


TABLE Het 


Exvort or Cneess in Toxs, 1929-33 * 








Countries of mo 1029 wx | 19 1930 oi 1031 | 1O3z a2 | L933 
pe ee |e ee eee 
Germany. .t« | 42,584 | 29,415 | 34,820 | 92,222 | 25,066 
: ae \ 
Creat Britain : ‘ 9,904 9,640 S034 1 175 6716 
Belgium . es | 17,067 1 19,029 | 17,854 | 17635 | 17.845 
France. . : 2 | 2t409 | 1s75 | 13,784 ) 9,874 6,902 
Spain. Fe . | 3.326 ) 3.071 i 2,267 | 1,346 | 1,266 
Othor Countries ‘ ~ | 11,825 \ O775 8.732 | 7,186 6,557 
| PIED Mabwneeiad peemenen ead IEE Dene TG HaMeh Races 
Total | Nts | 93,775 | 86,39) | 77,138 63,912 
— ee es o_o — + — an —_ es 
Value in FL 1000. | wos7 | 67,785 | 52,097 | 35,926 | 28,457 
al, | 


It is clear from the above tables that the decline in the volume 
of exports has been associated with a rapid fallin valuc. ‘The extent 


1 Ibid., No. 5, p. 42 and No, 3, p. 36. 
2 fbid., No, 5, p. 43 and No. 3, p. 37. 
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of the fall in the value of exports and in the price of certain vege- 
tables and fruit is shown below :— 


TABLE IV 
Exvorr or Eres VEGEtTaARTEs, 1929-33 % 
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TABLE V 
Prices oe Frutr anp Veurranies, 1929-32 2 








Description | Por | fly | 1930 1932 | 19se | 
i aa | aa | aa | ote. | 
| White Cabbage 2. | 100:Rg. ct ee ee 
Savoy ss , J) LOO Kg. P3388 5 Ble 243 1 1-88 | 
Red ss : 2: 100 Ke. ; daoo | Gar 5-66 1 208 
Cauliflower : 100 Ky Lt Td | BBO 720 
1 Lettuce ‘ a eee UU 1 46] 38 3-61 8-02 
! "Tomatoes. : . > 50 Ke. P-Tt-O3 | 1284 | 12-26 7 690 
' Cucuinbers— i | 
| Glass LUO V TESS + L092 [| 10-86 | 740 
1  Ontdoor . . 100 11039 5 8S | 7-08 533 
' Carrots ‘ i 2: LWO0dmmehesst 75-80 5 5-29 477 | 4:53 
» Rasphorries : »; WOK, “W247. 451 4:97 4-64 
> Red Currants . 2: 100 Ke. 12-64 | 6-24 S57 7-04 
 Bheek ,, ‘ J. WO Kg. 23-07 | log? | 17-47 | 32-00 
. Strawhorties : : 100 Ky. GOT | 248 | 12-77 | 14-64 
| 


As may be gathered from these figures the position of Dutch 
agriculture is extremely precarious, and the Government has been 
compelled to take drastic steps to assist producers. The Agri- 
sultural Crisis Law, which has been passed to mect the situation, 
empowers the Minister of Agriculture to take “ whatever action 
appears necessary to assist the industry.” It enables him to fix 
Ptices, to control production, and to forbid the export or import of 
any agricultural or horticultural commodity. The State has also 
provided large credits and grants to the industry, and particularly 
to horticulture, to buy up and dispose of surplus produce, The 
acreage under bulbs has been restricted by one-third to one-half 


1 Ibid., No. 5, p. 50, * Ibid., No, 3, 1934, p. 89 
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of 1932 area. Minimum prices have been fixed at the vegetablo 
auctions, and vegetables failing to make this price must be destroyed. 
In order to subsidise export, the home butter price has been pegged 
at approximately three times the export price. At the same time 
the land released from the cultivation of bulbs and vegetables has 
been planted in wheat, the production of which is heavily subsidised. 
The area under wheat in Holland has inercased from 45,000 hectares 
in 1929 to 145,000 hectares in 1924, while in the same period imports 
have fallen from 3 million to 2 million tons per annum—a fact which 
must still further aggravate the world wheat situation, 

The agricultural situation in Holland is an admirable illustration 
of the effect of restriction of international trade ; as her exports 
have declined, she has reduced imports and turned towards a policy 
of self-sufficiency in agricultural and industrial requirements. The 
adoption of a land settlement policy by Creat Britain would appear 
of necessity to be associated with a further restriction of agri- 
cultural imports from Holland ; it would inevitably increase the 
distress of the Dutch agriculturalists and lead to a further decline 
in Dutch imports. 


CHAPTER V 
SMALLHOLDINGS iN THE COUNTIES ! 


Ting type of smallholding which is modal, ¢.e. most general, in any 
urea is governed by a variety of factors, of which soil and climate, 
market facilities, the security or insecurity of employment in both 
agriculture and industry, and the wealth of the local population 
are the most nnportant. Development is also affected by certain 
psychological influences. such as capacity for thrift, desire for 
naterial possessions, or for the personal freedom which results from 
wecess to the land. Broadly speaking, however, the character of 
the smallholding in this country has been so closely influenced by 
economic forces that, given a description of the soil, climate and 
economic status of the locality, it is possible within limits to describe 
the modal type of smallholdinginmthe area. 


Factors affecting cerlain Smallholding Types. —\n existing con- 

ditions the following generalisations are possible :—- 

(1) As a result of the limited: aren on which he operates, the 
smattholder must concentrate on the production of high 
value conmactities. Of these, pigs, poultry, milk, market. 
garden and glasshouse produce and fruit are the most 
important. 

(2) Holdings on heavy land, if successful, are mainly in pasture ; 
they produce milk, pigs, aud, poultry, and are generally 
fairly large purchasers of feeding stutis. 

(3) Holdings ou very light land concentrate on pigs and poultry 
and, where possible, add barley and sugar beet. 

(4) Holdings on medium or good quality land permit more 
diversified cropping, and generally contain a fairly high 
proportion of arable land in cash crops, together with a 
variety of livestock. ‘The better the land the smaller the 
aren required to support the family. The main horti- 
cultural areas are on these soils. 

(5) Centres of population are generally encircled by small- 

! Throughout this chapter. - 

(¢) Unless otherwise statod the torm smallholding refers to « full-time holding, 


6) A‘ bave-land ° holding ia one not provided with buildings. 
8 I : 
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holdings of the smaller type producing pigs, poultry and 
eggs, market garden and/or glasshouse produce for local 
requirements, and frequently milk. In certain closely 
populated districts—notably Lancashire—the smal] 3-4 
acre intensive poultry unit has been developed. 

(6) Downland holdings ave mainly devoted to dairying, sheep 
and poultry keeping. ‘The dairy holding is generally about 
60 acres in extent, while tho size of the poultry unit varies 
according to the capital investment and the production 
technique. 

(7) In hill districts smallholdings cover fairly large areas of poor 
land and are generally of the subsistence type, sheep sales 
providing the main cash income. 

(8) With the advent of motor transport, and the disappearance 
of the tradesinan’s pony, the demand for barve-land pasture 
near the villages has declined. 


(9) As a result of low prices in practically every agricultural 
commodity, there is an overall trend towards an increase 
in the area of the productive unit. 


(10) There is a very definite increase in the concentration of 
production as the area of the holding declines, e.g. 


(a) Holdings uncer 2 acres derive their income mainly 
from glasshouse production and market garden crops. 


(6) Holdings from 2-20 acres may concentrate on market 
gardening, glasshouse produce, poultry, or pigs, 
while in certain areas, near towns, milk is produced, 
In this size group, the income of pasture holdings is 
generally derived from livestock and their products, 
and the bulk of the feeding stuffs required are pur- 
chased. Such a method of production may be de- 
scribed as the factory system of agriculture, as the 
land is used not to produce food but largely for 
“ floor space.” 

(c) Holdings from 20-50 acres have a much more diversi- 
tied organisation. They produce milk, pigs, poultry 
and eggs, fruit, vegetables, wheat, sagar beet, 
barley, veal and fat stock, ete. On pasture hoklings 
of this size the factory system sometimes operates, 
but for the most part the agriculture is based on 
mixed arable production. A considerable variety 
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of conmodities, mainly livestock or livestock pro- 
ducts, are cashed and a large part of the food 
consumed ia their production is grown on the 
holdings. 


The Kastern” Province} —Vhe coanties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cawhridge, Huntingdon and the Jsle of Ely are essentially rural in 
character, ‘Phe province forms one of the most important small- 
holding districts in the counters, and in the absence of foeal markets 
the average size of the smallholdings tends to be fairly large. ‘The 
prevailing type of fall-time smallholdmg is from 40 to 50 acres in 
extent, and is tally equipped with honse and buildings. 

Speaking generally. (he holding which has proved most successful 
in the provinee during the last. ten vears has been the folly equipped 
nixed arable holding of 40 to 50 acres. growing sugar beet and wheat. 
or barley as cash crops, pradacing acvariety of fodder crops and 
cereals for home consumption. and deriving the greater part, about. 
76 per cent., of its gross income trons the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products. From this general frame «a large variety of 
organisations cnrerge. 

On the heavy chu lands of Huntingdon and Cambridge, the 
holdings, mainly arable. are gencrally vnsuccessful ; in 1932 and 
1933, when financial returns were obtained from 19 holdings between 
20 and 50 aeres in this district, the average family income was only 
£39 and £46 respectively. The land is too heavy for sugar beet, 
and wheat and beans are the main crops. Few livestock are kept, 
and the Jand is locally considered unsuitable for poultry. ‘Phe hold- 
jugs arc generally under-capitalised and the fields in need of drainage. 

On the chalk lands of Cambridge, wheat, barley, sugar beet and 
small seeds combine with milk, pig aud poultry production. Here 
the Jand is mainly arable, the pastures generally being situated on 
the lower ground or in the viJlages. 

On the loan soils of Norfolk and Suffolk a mixed organisation is 
practised in which sugar beet, barley and wheat with, in certain cases, 
anadmixtore of fruit and vegetables, ave the main cash crops ; milk, 
pigs and poultry are the principal livestock enterprises. In these 
lauds the proportion of grasshund and arable varies widely. On 
the sandy soils of the Norfolk and Suffolk breck the most successful 
holdings are those where the land is satliciently fertile to grow sugar 
beet, and where dairying for local supply is made possible by the 


»‘Throughow Chis chapter see Appendix Boa summary of the replies of the 
County Council Land Agents ton Questionnaire, 
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presence of river meadows. There are also a number of successful 
specialist poultry holdings in the district, which, by reason of the 
light nature of the soil and low rainfall, is admirably suited for 
poultry production. 

Moving into the fens the holdings change their character. Uheir 
area tends to decrease as a result of the greater fertility of the soil, 
and the percentage of arable Jand is higher than on the foams, 
Owing to the instability of the fen land, construction in tinber and 
corrugated iron replaces the brick buildings of the higher levels. 
Here the size of the holding ranges from 10 to 50 acres, and wheat, 
barley, sugar beet, potatoes, carrots and mustard are important 
cash crops, while pigs are the principal livestock. The bigh pro- 
ductive capacity of the land may be gathered from the fact that. 
yields of 8 quarters of wheat and 16 tons of sugar beet per acre are 
not uncommon. 

While, throughont the provinee, the nixed arable hokling is in the 
majority, there are, in certain districts, holdings of a specialist nature 
which have arisen as a result of some local condition, These are of 
varied, and often doubtful fortune. Apples, plums, strawberries and 
a certain amount of bush fruit-are grown on the greensand round 
Cottenham in Cambridgeshire 5 cows wand pigs are the principal 
livostock. Here there are also aw mumber of part-time or supple- 
mentary holdings producing strawberries, vegetables aud flowers. 
Producers in the Cotteuham district have suffered severcly as a 
result. of low fruit prices. 

In the fens around Wisbech, which at one time was reputed to 
be the wealthiest town per head of population in Krgland, there 
is a darge area under plums, apples, strawberries and other truit, 
while bulb and vegetable growing is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. A succession of tnprofitable years, however, has undermined 
local fortunes, and smatlholders in. the district are in a difficult 
position. Tu recent years there has been a considerable increase in 
glasshouse (mainly tomato) production, while a number of producers 
are experimenting with the production of salad crops under © Datch 
lights.” 

A feature of the fen is the large number of part-time or supple- 
mentary holdings, and approximately 75 per cent. of all holdings 
owned by the Isle of Ely County Council are of this type. They 
are mainly bare land, are L to 3 acres in extent, and occupied by agri- 
cultural workers or rural tradesmen. For the most part they 
comprise an acre of strawberries or a Jarger area of land worked in 
a rotation of potatoes, sugar beet and wheat. 
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Jn the comitics so far dealt with, land suitable for mixed arable 
or poultry holding can be bought at £8 to £17 per acre, while an 


acre of market gardening and fruit land costs £25 to £30. ‘The 
price of fen land ranges from £40 to £601 per acre. 


Lincolnshire —Vhe county of Lincoln is divided for acminis- 
tration into the divisions of Holland, Kesteven and Lindsey. I 
the Holland division, the predominant soils are fen and silt. ‘The 
latter are probably the most fertile soils in the country, and are 
capeble in certain cases of producing Tf quarters of wheat, 20 tons 
of potatoes, and 22 tons of sugar beet per acre. ‘The average yields 
of these crops in the district are stated to be 7 quarters of wheat 
and 12 and 16 tons respectively of potatoes and sugar beet. Ata 
reeent sale near Sutton Bridge, 200 acres of silt land were sold for 
£28,000, Potatoes are the main.crop, while sugar beet, wheat, 
bulbs, strawberries and vegetables areim portant. 

There are a large number of part-time holdings in the division ; 
the Holtbeach estate of the Ministry of Agriculture contains 250 
holdings of this type ranging fron} to 2 acres, the majority of which 
are occupied by agricultural fabourers, ‘Lhe Ministry of Agrieniture 
also owns an estate of 4994 acres at Sulton Bridge, which has been 
very successful, the loss through non-payment of rent from 1926-32 
being less than £100 on a total payment of £130,000. Approxi- 
mately 88 per cent, of the estate is arable, of which 17-5 per cent. 
is ander wheat, 9-f per cent. under oats, 33-7) per cent. under 
potatoes, 63 per cent. ander sugar beet, and 4-1 per cent. is in 
strawberries. The ) acres were subdivided as follows : — 


12 holdings between 5 and 10 acres. 


V4 ce 5 to 4, td, 
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Strawberries are largely grown in the Holbeach and Gedney 
districts, while bulbs are contined to the area around Spalding. 
During the last few years there has been a considerable oxpansion 
in glasshouse production and here, as in the isle of Ky, increasing 
interest is being taken in Dutch light cultivation, 

Passing on to the Lindsey division of Lincoln, the holdings, 
mainly of the equipped type, range from 20 to 50 acres. The agri- 


I 'Phese and subsequent figures i Chis chapter oa tho cost of land were supplied 
by the Ministry of Apriculture and Misheries, wid refer to May 1935. 
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culture of the area shows considerable variation. In the Boston 
district, potatoes and wheat. are the chief evops. The land is mainly 
arable, and there are few livestock, In the Isle of Axholine, market 
gardening is practised on the warp land, which is formed of a deep 
deposit of river mud, and is in consequence extremely fertile. 
Here potatoes, cclery, table beet, carrots, peas, asparagus, and salad 
crops provide the main income. The produce is marketed in Man- 
chester and Bradford, but during the past few years, producers 
have experionced heavy losses as a result of low prices and the over- 
production of vegetable crops, and rebates of 20 per cent. in the rent 
of County Council holdings have been necessary, 

On the Lincolnshire wolds, the ficlds are big, and the country has 
the open look of chalk land, althongh there are none of the wide 
downs which are associated with the chalk in the south of Magland, 
and the land is more completely farmed. The medium and large 
sized arable holding is typical of this district, while the smallholding 
usnally comprises 50 acres of mixed arable land. Barley is an 
important crop, while the acreage in wheat has increased since the 
passing of the Wheat Act. Milk and sheep are the main livestock 
enterprises. The Cliff district of Lindsey, which used to be sheep 
country, is rapidly changing over to potatoes as a result of ecl- 
worm disease in the Holland division. 

Rents on the Lindsey holeings range from 40s. to 50s. per acre ; 
175 holdings let at 40s. and 184 holdings let at 50s. were established 
under pre-war and post-war settlement respectively. Mr ‘Tong, the 
County Land Agent, stated that on the Holland side of Boston the 
value of land, some of which was sold for as much as £300 per acre 
during the war, now ranged from £80 to £100 per acre. ‘The better 
situated sotls of the wolds are worth from £10 to £15 per acre, while 
on the high wold, and on the clay belt in the north-east, land can 
be obtained for as little as £5 per acre. From figures provided by 
the Lauds Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, and in Lincoln- 
shire suitable for (@) Dairy holdings, (6) Mixed arable holdings, 
(c) Market gardening, (¢) Poultry (bare Jand) can be obtained for 
(a) £30 to £35, (b) £25 to L320, (e) £75, (d) £25 respectively per acre. 


Yorkshire. In the East Riding of Yorkshire, the acre mixed 
arable or dairying holding predominates. On the Council estate of 
wbout SOW) acres, only 20 holdings are less than 10 acres, and these 
are chiefly used for poultry and market gardening. In this district 
there are no applicants for new holdings on the books of the Coumeil. 
According to Mr ‘Tate, the Conuty Land Agent, few of the Council 
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tenants have prospered curing the last few years ; the most suecess- 
ful have been those ocenpying mixed arable holdings, or dairy 
holdings of 40-50 weres. The latter, however, have suffered as a 
result of the Milk Marketing Board regulations, which have reduced 
the profits of established producer-retailers. 

In the North Riding of Yorkshire. the sinalfholder concentrates 
on dairying and mixed arable production. There are very few 
market garden or pig and poultry holdings. The usual size of the 
mixed holding is from 20 to 50 acres. and during recent vears the 
50-acre mixed holding has been the most successful, ‘There is 
practically no demand for new smallholdings in the area. Land 
suitable for mixed arable or dairy holdings can be purchased for 
£20 to £30 per acre, while land for poultry, mainly in urban districts, 
costs from £30 to £45 per acre. 


Northern and North Midland Countics. --Li the county of Durham, 
the most common ty pe of holding is the mixed arable or dairy holding 
of &) acres, and these appear to have been moderately successtul 
during the last few years. There isa considerable demand tor land 
in this district, 509 applicants for 7049 acres being on the books 
of the Council. The demand has resolved itself mainly into 
two types: (@) unemploved men with large allotments or J-acre 
poultry holdings who desire holdings of 4 to 5 acres for the production 
of pigs, poultry and glasshouse produce: they require capital 
and considerable practical supervision; or (6) 50 to 60 acre dairy 
holdings. 

In Derbyshire, Cumberlunt and Northumberkind, the main 
occupations of the smallholder are dairying and steck-rearing on 
20 to 50 acre fully equipped holdings. There are a amber of market 
garden holdings of 4 to 12 acres at Melbourne, south of Derby, ona 
tract of loam soil, but in recent years the demand for new market 
garden holdings has declined, 

In Nottingham, part-time pig, poultry and vegetable holdings of 
1 to 5 acres predominate. There are also a number of mixed arable 
and dairy hoklings of 40 to 50 acres, wand specialist pig and poultry 
holdings of 4 lo 3 acres. Mr Morris, the County Land Agent, states 
that during the past five years the part-time holdings have been the 
most successful, followed by the mixed arable holding producing 
milk. ‘The market garden holdings, which generally lie on the 
outskirts of the larger towns, are losing money as Urey cannot 
successfully compete with the large growers in Lincolnshire who 
sond their produce to the district. 
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Lancashire. —The most interesting feature in the county of 
Lancaster is the small intensive poultry holding. ‘The downward 
trend of cereal prices, a good local demand for eggs, and a high rate 
of unemployment in the cotton and stecl industries, which has 
compelled labour to seek alternative occupations, have given rise 
to a large number of theso holdings. The Lancashire poultry 
holdings range trom 3 to 5 acres in extent, and are provided with a 
dwelling-house, a food store and an incubator room. The annual 
rent of a 3-acre holding is approximately £35, with an addition of 
about £3 for cach succeeding acre. Holdings of this nature curry 
from 800 to 1500 birds and are rn on intensive or semi-intensive 
lines, ‘Phe poultry houses are fitted with electric light which is 
used to stimulate egg production ; in winter they ave lit till 7.30 
at night, and again in the morning from 4.45 a.m. till full light. 
The current is switched on and_olf by an electric clock, and is made 
tu pass through a resistance, so that inthe morning the light cones 
on and in the evening goes out gradually, ‘Che eggs are mainly sold 
wholesale at a price fixed twice weekly by a committee at the 
Garstang and Preston markets: The independent, energetic and 
thrifty character of the Lancashire people ensures that, for the 
most part, management is efficient, but even so, it hag not been 
possible in many cases to avoid disease. Every effort is made to 
reduce production costs by the use of balanced rations wand high 
yielding stock, but the iumpression was gained that the success of 
the Lancashire poultry holdings has been largely due to the fact 
that during recent years the price of cercals has fallen more rapidly 
than the price of eggs, and that in this respect these single product 
holdings are exceedingly vulnerable. 

Tn the south-west of the county, the holdings are mainly arable, 
while the clay soils round Preston are devoted to dairying. At 
Marton, near Blackpool, there is a teact of fertile soil in market 
gardens. In spite of what might be expected to be a good local 
market in Blackpool, the bulk of the produce grown at Marton was 
said to be marketed in Yorkshire. 

It is difficult lo obtain land for agriculture in Lancashire at an 
economic price, as most of it has building value. In the Furness 
area, lind suitable for dairying or stock costs from £30 to £40 per 
wore; in the west of the county, dairy, poultry or market garden 
land costs from £40 to £60 per acre; in the south-west similar land 
costs from £30 to £45 per acre; and in the east the average price 
runs from £30 to £40 per acre. In 1934 an estate of 47 acres was 
purchased by the Lancashire County Council for poultry holdings at 
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a cost of £1775, and holdings were established on this Jand at an 
economic rent. 

Bare-land hoklings are generally successful in the industrial 
districts, where cotton operatives and others cultivate plots as a 
leisure-time oceupation. ‘The need for holdings of this nature is 
often supplied by land-renting associations, of which a particularly 
successful example comprising (0 members is found near St Helens. 


Slaffordshire.. ln Statfordshire, one of the main milk-producing 
counties in Knghund, the predominant and most successful type of 
holding is the mixed arable dairy farm of about 30 acres, carrying 
about 15 cows, 400 head of poultry and afew pigs. Of all agriew- 
tural holdings in the county 65 per cent. are under 50 acres in size, 
and of these ouly 4 per cent. are owned by the County Council, 
UW we compare this figure with stthat of Cambridgeshire, where an 
equal proportion of all holdings are tess than 50 acres in size, but 
where 84 per cent. of these holdings weejowned by the Council, it 
is apparent that Staffordshire i a county of old-established hold- 
ings. As a result of a long smallholding tradition, the Statlordshire 
mixed holdings are mainly successful) and the people are thrifty and 
hard-working. 

‘There are also a number of 2 to S aere market garden holdings, 
but although the oecupices are hard-working and eflicient, they are 
generally unsuccessful. In the opinion of Mr Lotchkiss, the County 
Land Agent, the reason for their tick of success lies in the fact that 
they cannot compete with the large and more highly mechanised 
market gardencr on 15 to 100 acres, of whom there are a number 
in the county. Myr Lbotchkiss believes that the position of the small 
men coukl be relieved by greater concentration on fruit or glass- 
house production. 

An attempt has been made to establish poultry holdings of the 
Lancashire type, but in contrast to Lancashire, without any great 
success. Bighty holdings of this type have been formed by the 
Staflordshire County Council, but, according to Mr Totebkiss, only 
5 per cent. could be accounted wholly, and a further 5 per cent, 
reasonably, satisfactory. ‘These holdings were vecupied by men 
from the potteries, the coal-mines and the steel-works, with a view 
to their eventually becoming full-time poultry keepers. Owing to 
w more sanguine temperament, and to the fact that the potteries 
of Staffordshire have been more active than the cotton mills of 
Lancashire throughout. the depression, the settlers have shown little 
inclination to abandon their normal occupations for the hazards of 
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voultry keeping, As a house and 34 acres of rough land suitable 
‘or poultry can be rented from the Staffordshire Council for about 
222 per annum, é.c. a rent equal to that of a similar house im the 
vdjoining towns, there has however been a considerable demand for 
‘his type of holding for residential purposes. 

In North and South Staffordshire, land suitable for poultry costs 
rom £25 to £35 per acre, while the cost of dairy land in the north- 
vest ranges from £35 to £45 per acre. In the urban districts land is 
liflicult to aquire and generally carries an exaggerated building value. 


Western Counties. "lhe mixed dairy holdings predominate in the 
sounties of Cheshire, Shropshire and Hereford. These are gener- 
uly from 3 to 50 acres in extent, with about 7 to 10 acres of arable 
and and fwly equipped with house and buildings. Holdings of 
this type have been reasonably successful throughout the depression. 
She occupiers are industrious and thrifty. Jn these counties there 
‘sno demand for unequipped land, aaul holdings of this type have 
had to be consolidated and equipped. Mr Phillips, Land Agent for 
the Hereford County Cownvil, states: “Tt has been proved con- 
clusively that bare land holdings are not wanted, The most suc- 
cessful type of holding is ome over 20 acres. Less than that area 
is not sufticient to keep a man in full employment, and he is there- 
fore dependent upon obtaining casual employment from neighbour- 
ing farmers, but as their busy times coincide with bis own hay- 
making, harvest, ete., the smaltholder is not available for hire at 
the particular time his services are required.” 

Tn Cloucestershire there arc a variety of types of holding. In 
the vale districts, the small dairy farm of 30 to 4) acres is most 
common, while market gardening is carried on in the neighbourhood 
of Cheltenham, Chipping Camden, and in particular at Mickleton 
on the fringe of the Kvesham district. Poultry keeping has in 
recent years Increased to w very great extent. The general improve- 
ment in the knowledge and methods of poultry management has 
been a considerable factor in the success of these holdings. There 
is a steady demand throughout the county for full-sized equipped 
holdings suitable for dairying, while smaller holdings of 5 to 20 acres 
equipped with house and buildings for poultry are casily let. There 
is an increasing taxdency among market gardeners to equip their 
holdings with glass, either for early plants or for flowers, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, ele., and as a gencral rule the tenants following this 
practice are most successful. An acre of market garden land costs 
approximately £60, land suitable for dairying from £30 to £35 per 
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acre, while bare Jand for poultry holdings can be obtained from 
£18 per acre, 


Worcestershire.—-In_ Worcestershire, the holdings are of very 
mixed type and range from 1 to 50 acres. An area of 8 miles radius 
around Evesham is devoted to market gardening. Uoldings here 
range from 1 to 7 acres, with a modal size of 3 acves, aml are usually 
unequipped ; most of the smullhoklers live in the villages and cycle 
to work. Tn certain cases, houses have been erected by the tenants. 
As a result of the intensive nature of local cultivation, three acres 
provide full occupation for one man, and a holding of this size is 
generally worked by hand. It is estimated that only 10 per cent. 
of the small market garden holdings round Evesham are in part- 
time occupation. here are few Dutch lights, glasshouses or live- 
stock in the district. Evesham now finds its main market in the 
north and midjands, Glasgow, (Ladderstiehl, Birmingham and 
Manchester being important consuming centres. 

During the past five years the district has been extremely 
depressed, andl the County Cowneil has practically suspended settle- 
ment. Holdings tulling vacant around Evesham are difficult to let, 
and several have had to be taken over by the Coancil The main 
causes of the depression are (@) competition from other areas, notably 
Stafford and Cheshire, (6) the decline indemand tor fruit and vege- 
tables in South Wales, as a result of unemployment in the mining 
industry, and (c) as agricultaral prices have fallen. competition from 
general farmers in the same district who have entered vegetable 
production on a hinge scale. During the past five years the profits 
of the small market gardener have been derived mainly from the 
sale of asparagus, 

Land in the Evesham area costs £70 to £80 per acre, and rents 
range trom £3 up to £6 or £7 per acre on the best land. Lt was stated 
that a gross income of £100 per acre per annum had been pro- 
duced frou this land between 1920 and 1927, and net incomes up 
to £200 on holdings of three or four acres. ‘To-day, although the 
smallholders are experts in cultivation, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for them to meet expenses. 

In the other parts of Worcester, the hoklings are mainly of 
40-50 acres, fully equipped and farmed on mixed rather than on 
specialised fines. There is still a good demand for this type of 
holding, and it is their tenants who have most successfully with- 
stood the recent periods of low prices, while occupiers in the Evesham 
district have suftered most. 
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Warwickshire. -On the Evesham side of Warwick, market 
garden holdings ranging from 1 to 16 acres are found on the alluvial 
soil, On the clay and brash soils in the Shipston district, the hold- 
ings, chielly under grass, range fron 10 to 50 acres. and slock-rearing 
ix the main enterprise. In the cast aml in the north of the county. 
the -aere dairy holding predominates, carrving from 10 to EE cows, 
with pigs and poultry. ‘Phe milk is sold wholesale except in the 
neighbourhood of the towns and villages, where a certain amownl 
is sold retail, There are also a number of part-time holdings of 
1{ to 2 acres throughout the county. 

Lhe County Council has also settled holdings of -l to 5 acres: for 
market garden and poultry Keeping on the outskirts of the large 
towns, ‘These have generally been unsuccessful, Several were visited. 
and the ocenpiers complained bitterly of difficulty in selling their 
produce. ‘Vhere were also a number of bare-lund pasture and mixed 
arable holdings. ranging from.d lo aeres. Before the war there was 
a considerable deumand for this type of holding from the village 
tradesman, viz. publieans Dlaeksmith, carrier, ete. but they are 
how impossible to let and are being consolidated into huger 
holdings. 

fn the country districts the allotment schemes were generally 
neglected, and it was interesting to note that. the only allotments 
under cultivation were those nearest the village. 


Leicestershire. In the adjacent county of Leicester, milk pro- 
duction is the smallholders’ main enterprise, while a certain number 
have taken up market geudening and poultry Keeping. Since the 
slump in prices it is felt that dairy holdings of less than 40 acres 
will not carey cnough stock to enable a man to carn a living, 
and there has been a tendency for (bent to increase ins area. The 
most saceessful holdings are dairy farms of eround 50) acres, of 
which approximately four lifths is in pasture aad provided with 
1! cows, 

Land suitable for market: gardening in the county is limited. 
and the demand for market garden produce has inereased with the 
growing population, ‘The Agent to the County Council stated his 
tenants “are just about holding their own and therefore Gan hardly 
he ealled contented or prosperous, Their chief grievance concerns 
low prices, Including the net price of milk.” 


Northamptonshire. Tn the county of Northampton, market 
garden holdings of 5 acres, poultry holdings of 10 acres and dairy 
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holdings of 50 acres are the most common types. During the past 
live years, the mixed firm of 80 acres, with about one-third arable 
land, where dairying, pigs, poultry and the rearing of young stock 
are the main enterprises, has most successfully met the depression, 
Mr George, Land Agent to the County Council, states that ** during 
the past five vears it has become increasingly impossible for small 
market gardeners to obtain a living unless they have shops in which 
to dispose of Gheir produce, as improvement in transport has resulted 
in vegvelables being delivered to the district by huge growers ata 
distance who can produce at less vost.” Ja this county there 
is alse a tendency, as prices fall, for the size of the holding to 
TNerease, 


The Home Counties -“Vhe Bedfordshire County Coueil owns 
approximately 13,000 acres, of which about hall is in market garden 
holdings in the neighbourhoed of Sandycand Potton. The remainder, 
except for a number of dairy holdings round Leighton Buzzard, are 
chiefly mixed holdings of 3u-50 acres. Market garden holdings range 
from 15-35 acres, and show a tendency to increase in size as fall- 
ing prices compel more extensive methods of production, During 
the past few years, the market, garden area has been extremely 
depressed, and the anneal loss-in rentiucurred by the Council has 
increased steadily since 1930, and is mainly attributable to this 
wren, Mr Russell, the Land=Agent for the Council, stated * that 
the mixed holding of about 50 aeres wilh lite or no hired lvbour 
was by far the most profitable.” 

The most common and the most successtul holding in Backing- 
ham is the mixed dairy holding of about 5 acres, with a small area 
of arable land. ‘Phere are few market gardens or poultry holdings. 
During the past ten years the demand for part-Gime holdings has 
declined, aud a darge number of existing holdings of this type have 
been given up. 

Jn Uertfordshire, the most successful holding is from 40 to 50 
acres in extent, farmed on mixed arable tines, and with buildings 
suitable for cows, pigs and poultry. Phere are also a number of 
narket garden and poultry holdings, but in spite of their proxinity 
to London, tenants of the furmer type have experienced difficulty 
jn selling certain market garden crops; on the whole, however, 
“smallholders are fairly contented and just manage to make a 
living.” 

dn the adjoining county of Essex, there are a variety of small- 
hokling organisations. On the heavy clays of south Essex, the 

¥ 
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dairy and poultry industries have developed in contact with the 
London market; the holdings range from 40-50 acres, approni- 
mately 70 per cent. of the land being in pasture. fn south-east 
Essex, and on the better quality lands of the east coast, there 
is a certain amount of market gardening and fruit production : 
in the neighbourhood of Southend are found a number of 
holdings mainly of the part-time or supplementary type. which 
produce fruit, flowers and eggs, and earry on a roadside trade 
with passing motorists. In the Witham and Colchester districts, 
a system of mixed arable dairying is practised, while in’ the 
west and north-west of the county the mixed arable holding 
predominates, producing wheat, sugar beet and a variety of 
livestock. 

The cost of land in Essex ranges from £18 for land snitable for 
mixed farming, where there isaorbuilding value, to £100 per acre, 
in the sonth and south-eastern area for land suitable for market 
gardening. Land in the cheurving districts around Witham and 
Colchester costs about £30 per acre. 


The South-Eastern Countics,—Vhe counties of Surrey, Kent and, 
to a lesser extent, Sussex, are unique iv possessing what is probably 
the finest local market in the country, and the large increase in the 
number of better-class houses, which has occurred iv these districts 
since the war, has resulted in the growth of a varicd community 
of smallholders catering forlocal needs. 

Tn Surrey there are two main types of holding: on the lighter 
soils, holdings of 1-5 acres, producing flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for Che local market; and on the weald clays, holdings of 30-50 acres 
devoted to grass-land dairying. Between these lie a wide variety 
ot types. Speaking generally, poultry, and, to a lesser extent, 
market garden holdings, are to be found in the neighbourhood of 
the towns. The 1 to 5 acre holdings have been very successtul ; the 
marketing question hardly exists, and the smallholders have been 
wble to retail their produce to rapidly growing urban and suburban 
poptdations, Receutly dairymen have suffered as a result of the 
producer retailer's levy wader the Milk Marketing Board, and several 
of the smaller men, who hitherto found it possible to obtain a living 
(rom 7-8 cows and a few poultry, are being compelled to increase 
the size of their herd or, if they have insallicicent capital to do so, 
are being driven out of business. 

Lhe rental of a 2-acre market garden hokling with house is 
approximately £33. Some indication of the rents obtained for 
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poultry holdings may be gathered trom the following rents of 
individual properties :-— 


Acres Rent 
A , § . 28 £51 25 0 
B ‘ : : . oS 43 16 0 
CG : : ‘ . 23 mS 0 
D é R . rin 418 OQ 
EK : . 7 . &8 41 10° 0 
F : . : . 3 395 = 0 


These figures include the rent of a house assessed locally at 10s, 
a week. 

As a result of building development, most of the land in’ the 
district has building value and is dillicult to obtain for agricul- 
tural purposes, The rapid rise in land values is shown by the 
fact. that the Woodcote Kstite in the neighbourhood of Croydon, 
Woodmansterne and Purley, which was purchased in 1920 by the 
Surrey County Council for £23,000, is now worth about £230,000 
as building land, 

Aw av result of the levies vequired by the Milk Marketing Board, 
there is a tendency for the dairy herds to increase in size, and where 
possible, additional cow-stands ere being built. on Council holdings, 
as tenants who have the necessary capital are keeping more cows in 
awn attempt to maintain theirincome. In one holding of 33 acres 
visited, the number of cows had been increased from 12 to U7 asa 
result of the milk levy. As most land in this district has a potential 
building value, dairying land on the weald chav costs between L410 
and £50 per acre, 


The South-Western Coantie—-In Hampshire, the main types 
and sizes of holding can be grouped as follows : 


Dairying. . : . 80-50 acres, 
Market Garden. : . blog 
Kruit Growing. : . 16, 
Poultry and Pigs dé . 26 4, 


Of these the daity holdings have been most suceessful during 
she past tive years, but here again there is a tendency in favour 
of larger areas, and bare land is unwanted. ‘There is a certain 
wmount of glasshouse production, and smallholders with glass have 
Jone well, Strawberries for the early market are an important 
sxrop, but yiclds are declining steadily as a result of disease. 

Jn Dorset and Wiltshire, the modal and most successful holding 
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has been the grass-land dairy holding of 40 to 50 acres. The recent 
tendency in demand has been for larger holdings, while the demand 
for arcas under 10 acres is very small. It is estimated that only 
approximately 5 per cent. of the tenants are part-time smatl- 
holders ; these occupy 5 to 15 aeves of pasture and are, generally 
speaking, not successful, 

Tn North Devon, the mixed arable holding is most common, but 
in the remainder of the county, dairy holdings of 10 to 50 acres and 
market garden holdings of 2 to 10 acres are more Pwoured, Dairy 
holdings are stated to be the most successful, followed by market 
garden holdings, where these have been established for at least 
ten years, 30 per cent. of the tenuis are part-time holeers, occupy- 
ing about 10 acres of accommodation lund, or up to 25 acres for 
dairying and cattle rearing. 

The Cornish County Council estate of 12,000 acres is roughly 
apportioned as follows : 





Per cont. of tabu 
mittuber of Hol tings 
Dairying--from 25 to FO aeres ; . 40 per cent. 


Mixed anable-- from 25 te. 50 acres ‘ , wy, 
Market Garden —from d to 3 acres ; ; doo, 
Pigs and Poultry. -from3to,S.acres . . 6 


Of these, the 30 to 50 acre Cully equipped holding with a bias to 
dairying has been most successful. The annual ineame of the 
market gardener in this district depends on the “ hardness ” of the 
winter, and on the time and size of foreign supplies of early potatoes 
and broveoli, Tn the Tamar district, strawberry mildew has been 
prevalent. and growers have changed to bulbs with very good 
results 5 and in the opinion of the County Land Agent there still 
appears to be good prospects in this direction. The Council has 
not purchased land in the market garden districts chiefly on account 
of its price. 


CHAPTER VI 
VEGETABLES : PRESENT AND POTENTIAL PRODUCTION 


Production, Ut has been pointed oat that the smallholding, hy 
reason of ts limited area, must produce high value commodities, 
and that the production of milk, pigs, poultry and eggs, vegetables 
and fruit are adinirable smatlholding cuterprises. Jt is moreover 
on the production of these commodities that any scheme of small- 
holdings must depend. and in an investigation of this nature it 
ix esscatial to examine the preseni position of these crops and the 
recent trends in their production, 

In their ofticial statistics. the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries chumetate the acreage of certain vegetables, viz, currots, 
onions, cabbages, Brussels sprentsy cauliflower and broccoli, celery 
and rhubarb, The capidinerease dhothe total acreage of these 
vegetables which has ocaurred on agricultural holdings of more 
than one acre in size since 1923 is shown below > - 


TABLE 
AGRRAGH ENDEE CRRTAIN, VeGreances tx Psa ann, 1923-332 


: a , . 
to oames | ego 1 1nd | 93) 1 WNBI | INS 
en re, = 2c em Pea _! 
pei Loe ete te 

~ ANeres TH,269 6.065 | 4,826 | 110,665 113.365 | TISs64 | 
| | 


Krom the above figures it is evident that the total acreage in 
vegetables enumerated above has increased by 45,005 acres or 
61-7 per cent, since 1923. 

Below are given the inercased acreages in these individual crops 
reported by the Ministry of Agriculture, from which it will be seen 
that, except in the case of onions, the acreage of cach vegetable 
has shown a considerable increase. The acreage under Brussels 
sprouts was 113 per cent. greater in 1933 than in 1923, and 
during the same period the acreage of cauliflower, cabbages, carrots, 
celery and rhubarb increased by 86, 44, 27, 38, and 43 per cent, 
respectively. 

1 Agricultaral Returns, 1923-33. 
59 
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TABLE 11 
ACREAGE UNDER CERTAIN VEGETARLES Us ENGLAND. [923 and [933 4 


ie as ron 
| Vegetable | a oe tas | 
i .. 
[age tie Be ee ee Bes Meee eee ye acl oe | 
j Carrots m $ : fe | AO44 1 12,678) | 27-5 : 
1Onios 2 5 RA oo) ted | 
| Cabbages (for human consumption) | 22.206 | 32,19 fF Abs | 
| Brussels Sprouts. P : ‘ tS4l | BRTLT » Us | 
| Cautiflower and Broceoli. 1) | rags) 20452 1 862 
Celery : £ : A .] 504 | 7,882 Bsr | 
TRhubarh | BOOS 1 NING | B22 | 
i} seen se dame oe ce fm dike ~ 
| Total { 73,200 1 Tings! 6b7 | 


It is further estimated ? that the asparagus crop has been in- 
creased by 500 acres during the Jast two years. 

As a result of these increases.inacreage, large quantities of vege- 
tables have been thrown on the market;.and there is, at the moment, 
strong evidence of overproduction in certain crops, particularly 
in vegetables of the more common type. At the same time, signs 
of overproduction are appearing in certain semi-luxury crops; it 
was repeatedly stated that the production of both celery and 
asparagus is rapidly reaching a) point when the price received will 
be unsatisfactory to the grower, 

The cost of an individual crop of Brussels sprouts in the years 
1929 to 1933, together with the total receipts during each year, 
is given below. hese figures were submitted by a Bedfordshire 
grower whose efficiency and good faith is vouched for by Mr Russell, 
the County Land Agent. 

TABLE ILI 
ISNPENDITURE AND TXcomE FROM Brussens Srroctrs Crops, 1920-34 


. ; ‘ 
: | i ‘Total ! Total 1 Profit. ar Loss 
: Your Acreage | Expenditure | Receipts! per acre | 
| | | Per vere : per vere : “or 
i - em ae cos i x ° -~ | —_— = im r ‘ ee ; wm - 
pio 6. bg | #2215 10; GSI | EHR RI \ 
j tase | 4 ; 9 OTE, Woo ss. se Fay 2y 
mp0. i ah ER GIT 8 4 OO | 
mgz 1 8 | 20 8 41 WW 4). 2 o| 
a Ss en ee ee ee ee 
1984 os 5 ee Ce 


During the threo years 1929-31 this grower, whose experience was 
held to be fairly typical of that of other producers in the district, 
showod a small protit on his sprout crop, but during the last three 


Y Agricultural Returns, 1923 and 1933. 
» AL V. Campbell, Markets Division, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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years he has made a toss. Around Eveshian, where cultivation is 
more intensive than in Bedford, the average cost of growing Brussels 
sprouts appears to lie between £23 and £27 per acre, while the aver- 
age gross retura after paying carriage and conunission is stated to 
have been around £25 per vere. 

It. emerged from conversation with growers, Laud Agents, and 
officials of the Ministey of Agrientture, that there is a definite over- 
production in the vegetable industry, and that any further expan- 
sion, at leastin the more common type of vegetables, would be harm- 
tul to existing producers. Growers, both in the Evesham and 
Bedlordshire districts. were of the opinion that a vegetable niar- 
keting scheme with some restriction of acreage was essential, 

The following statements by the Laud Agents responsible for 
the County Council Smatlholding Estates throw further light on 
the present position of market gardeners, ‘These gentlemen are 
together responsible for the administration of 88,900 weres in smdl- 
holdings having an aperegate rent roll oPLESs8, 890, 

Jn answer to the question as to whether there was any evidence 
of overproduction ino market parden crops. Mr Lill (Worcester) 
wrote: Yes, very mach so. During the last fifteen years he area 
under market garden crops in the Byesbam area has been more than 
doubled, Inc any favourable season, crops sach as peas, beans, 
cabbages, sprouts are alinost worthless--hardly paying the cost of 
picking--as soon as the generatauain crop is ceady for marketing. 
This now seems to be wa definite fact cach year.” 

Mr Mortis (Nottingham): “Phe Council do not have many 
market garden holdings, but there is a group of market gardeners 
near the city from whom FE have received numerous complaints that 
they cannot get rid of the produce as they could a tew years ago, 
and that Lincolnshire grown produce, dumped on the Nottingham 
market, has ruined local production.” 

Mr George (Northaniplon) 2 It has become almost impossible 
for small market gardeners to yet a living wuless they have shops 
in which to dispose af their produce. Phe improvement in trans- 
port has resulted in veyctables being delivered inte the district by 
large growers at a distance, who can produce at less cost.” 

Mr Wisbey (Hast Suffolk) observed that “fruit and vegetables 
are becoming extensively grown by the larger type of farmer with 
whom the smallholder is anable to compete.” 

Mr Vurner (Uertfordshive) states that in bis district “ at certain 
times of the year, market garden crops cannot be sold at all.” 

Mr Ellis (Norfolk) states that in his distvict “* there has been very 
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definite overproduction in black currants, and that as a result of 
unremunerative prices, acres of bushes have been grubbed up.” 

Mr Small (Kesteven) states “in this district carrots are now 
being sold at 30s. a ton for atook feed, while very poor prices were 
received for the green pea crop.” 

Mr Every-Clayton (Monmouth) states that in his district “* the 
market for market garden produce is affected by the widespread 
unemployment prevailing in South Wales, and there is competition 
trom the Evesham disiriet with which Monmonthshire growers 
find it difficult to cape.” 

Of the market garden holdings in Gloucestershire the Jamd 
Agent writes: There is an increasing toudency among tenants to 
equip their holdings with glass, either for early plants, or for flowers, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, ete., and as a general rule, the tenants Collow- 
ing this practice are the most successful.” 

Mr UW. CL Tong (Lindsty: Division, Lincolushire) writes >“ We 
have no smallholdings cullivated purelyoas market gardens, but: at 
the present tine in the local markets there is a surplus of nearly all 
market garden produce.” 

Mr Russell (Bedford) states that there is a very definite over- 
production of market garden produce in Bedford. Of the total area 
of 13,000 acres administered by the Couuty Council, approximately 
half is ia market gardens 5 during each of the last four years, rebates 
in rent of 10 to 15 per cont, have been allowed, while the estate has 
cost the ratepayers approximately £15,000. 

Mr Layston (Devon): “Apples have been unsaleable and green 
crops have been sold at unvemunerative prices owing to over- 
production. Large farms are now growing market garden crops.” 

When asked what size and type of holding in Worcester has been 
most suecesstul during the past five years, Mr Hill wrote: *‘ ‘The 
ordinary nixed farm holding has been most successful. We have 
very few tenants who go in entirely for milk, most of them produce 
av little, but rey on stock-rearing, sheep and general farming for 
their living, and these tenants seem to have done best. Up to tive 
years ago our market gardening smallholders were the most success- 
fal, but this branch has been very much ever-done, and the last 
three years have been disastrous for this class of smallholder.” 


Value of Supplies. Settlement, particularly of the 3-5) acre 
type, presupposes that the smallholders will obtain a considerable 
part of their income from the production of vegetables, and emphasis 
is laid on the possibility of increasing production, particularly of 
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the luxury and ont-of-season type. Jt is believed that increased 
consumption will follow increased production at a price profitable 
to the grower, 

Vow far has this belie! a basis in fact 2 

In 1933 the vegetable production of England and Wales was 
estimated } at approximately £24,000,000 ; of this amount approxi- 
mately 50 per ecnt. or £12,000,000 was produced in private gardens 
and allotments, while the remaining £12,000,000 was produced by 
commercial growers, Of this commercial production, it is estimated 
that approximately 50 per cent. or £6,000,000 is sold direct from 
the producer to retailer or consumer, while £6,000,000 passes throngh 
the wholesale markets. Of these figures, probably the most sur- 
prising is that for the high value of vegetables grown privately, and 
this fact must considerably limit. the possibility of commercial ex- 
pansion, particularly of vegetables of the more common type. ‘The 
reduction in the pernissible mamber-of houses per acre in town- 
planning schemes has stinulated the garden production of vege- 
tables, anc this must be taken inte account in any estimade of 
future production. 

dy 1930, £1622 million worth of vegetables, including tomatoes 
to the value of £46 million, were imported into this country, fn 
1933, mainly as a result of the Lorticultural Daties Act (1930-31), 
which imposed certain duties-on various types of horticultural pro- 
duce, imports fell to £985 nition. 

In order to indicate the lines along which home production could 
be increased in the event of the total exclusion of vegetable imports, 
the imports for 1933 are analysed below :— 

TABLE IV 
Ivroives of Vecitaniics, 0933+ 


y 


i (lass Valine 2 


‘Yomatoes Y4.200,000 


1 Potatoes ‘ 1 grooonn | 
E Onions | 2.200.000! 
' Dried Peas f 1. 200,000 
1 Lette : ‘ 320,000, 
Y Poreed Beans. 1 Soaoo | 
Asparagus : 7 ‘ : 30,000 | 
' Carrots. ‘ . : oo,and i 
' Caadittower 3 ; tounoo | 
| Cuenunbers ‘ : ; SOOO! 
Other Vevetables WO000 | 

-_— = - - ~ . . _-_ = ae oe, 
i VTatal oo. ‘ 2} £850,000 — | 
1 i 


1 Uapublished data, Ministry of Agvicultare and Fisheries, 
8 Prade and Navigation Accounts, 
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From the above figures it is apparent that, excluding tomatoes, 
potatoes, onions and peas, the total import of other vegetables 
amounted to only £870,000, Ef the 1931 import figures are com- 
pared with those of 1933, it emerges that potato imports have 
fallen from £8,000,000 in the former year to £2,000,000 in the latter, 
while onion and cauliflower imports fell by £500,000 and £300,000 
respectively. Moreover, during 1934 the duty on carrots was raised 
from 2s. Sd. to L0s. a ewt., and that on cauliflower from 3s. to 4s. 
a ewt,; as a result imports of these vegetables in 1935 should be 
still lower, 

Of the lettuce, £86,000 worth was imported between January 
and March inclusive, 7c. at a time when there ave no home-grown 
field lettuce, the remaining £248,000 between April and December. 


Effect of Horticultural Duties Act (1931).— It is desirable at this 
point to consider how farothe home grower has (a) increased his 
wereage, and (b) received an improved price as the result of w reduc- 
tion in imports. Cawiflower and potatoes are the two crops for 
which there is most information. 


(a) Cauliflower,--In 1930-31 we imported cauliflower and broccoli 
to the value of £400,000, As a result.of French competition aad 
an expansion in home production, the price received by the 
Cornish broccoli grower was considered unsatisfactory. A duty of 
3s. & ewl. was therefore imposed on bnported cauliflower in 1931. 
As a result of this duty, imports of cauliflower fell from: £-400,000 } 
in 1930 to £100,000 in 1933. 

What has been the effect on production ¢ In the few years 
since the duty was imposed, the acreage of cauliflower grown in 
Coruwall has increased from 1500 bo 344)! acres. Jn the same time 
the acreage for the country as a whole inercased by TO) acres, in 
rosponse to the expectation of a higher price. ‘This increase is 
stated to have occurred mainly on large farms. As the valu of 
an acre of Cornish broccoli is approximately £60,° home production 
in 1933 would appear to have more than filled the gap created by 
the exclusion of £200,000 worth of imports. The duty on broccoli 
for 1935 has been raised to 4s. a cwt. 

Adequate data on prices are difficult to obtain, but the follow- 
ing figures indicate the price per crate at the London market of 
Cornish broecoli for the lirst cighteen weeks in the years 1931, 19382 


ALY. Campboll, Ministry of Agriculture aud Fisheries. 
Cost of Growing Broccoli in Cornwall and Devon, J. J, Macgregor. 


LY 
2 
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and 1933. They show that in 1933 the Cornish growers, in spite of 
import restrictions, and as a result of Inereased production, received 
a lower price for their produce than in 193], 


TABLE V¥ 


Averace Pres oF Cornisu Broceonut ! 


Ve ae was | 

a) ~ Shittings | 

1922 21-038 | 
nea 15-86 
31 S33 

N33 TIT | 

1 1933 HOt : 

| ‘ 


(b) Potatoes.—~The total acreage of potatoes, the acreage and 
quantity of early potatoes, and the quantity and value of potato 
imports for the years 1930-31, are given below :-— 


TABLE VE 


AGREAGH AND PRORUCHION OF Ponwtors, 1930-33 2 


| 
| Your | V0 the TS) Oa COS 
Ny 
| Total acreage in Potadtoos . | 424,660 | 4. WATT l W275 | SIS O34 
t 
, Area in Kirst Karlios Qveres) 2 88.700 | 40,2001 47,200 | 55,100 
\ { ' ‘ 
i . : : i i 
ij Hatimated total production, j | 
irst Raevlies (tons). ~ . US88,o00 | 186,000 © 2ISQN0 | 258,000 
i \ 


t 
y 


The total acreage under potatoes increased steadily between 
1930 and 1933, 94,274 acres being added during the period. In 
1933 the acreage was exceptionally high, but in 19384 it declined by 
6} per cent. At the same time the quantity of imported potatoes 
has declined as a result of import duties. Imports of all potatoes 
into the United Kingdom in 1934 totalled 154,000 tons, or only 
3 per cent. of the total available supplies, and it has been calculated # 
that imports of main-crop potatoes in the season September-June 
1933-34 were less than } per cent. of the home crop, 


V dbad, 2 Agricaltaral Returns, WY30-33, 
3 The Agricultural Register,” (934-285, pp, 271-273. 
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TABLE Vil 
Imvorrs or Main-Crov Porvrous ire vis Uxteen Kreepon, 
1928-29 to 1980-31, ano Asal. 34! 




















Quantities Ver cent. of 4 ‘otal 
128-29 to | | 
INIOBt Seg Wares eae 1928-29 Lo 
LC Anmmat | M9832] W283 | LIE LO pygoagy | Lew | 
Aver: Ne) | | | ! 
aie | ns Seek ‘ ses ds | : 
QUO ewt, | OO ewt, avn owt. “p00 awl Sy Oe | 
r trish Proo Stato, 649 | 264 10 * Bo | 
Netherkinas 673 AOT2 | 549 213 36-4 O28, 
Gernany 673 1 Fos ! ! 36-4 ss 
| Branee . ‘ hy 127 ‘ : 43 
i Welgiume . y 3.621 os) 1 se | U8 : 
Oe C aunties re 1.90] 2h NY Bvt ile is) 
| Vout ; | HSt9 | US868 5857 | 339 | loo Lae 
—..! 


e 


* drefuded in & other countrios.”? 


Imports of main-crop potatoes in-3934 represented about one- 
sixth of the annual average for the three seasons 1928-29 to 1930-31, 

Mainly as a result of the heavy home supplies, the wholesale 
average price of King Edward Vit and Majestic potatoes in 1933-34. 
was 79s. a ton, or 25 per cent. Tess than the average for the seasons 
1927-28. The 1934 main crop was expected to be substantially 
lighter than the previous year, and wholesale prices opened in 
September at 7s. 3d. a ton. Warm weather and a high yield, 
however, caused a fall to 95s°3d. in December, to counteract which 
the Potato Marketing Board enforced the use of a larger riddle. 
This measure checked but did not reverse the fall in prices. 


TABLE VUE 


Averack Prices pee Tox or First ann Seconp Quatity Main-Crov 
POTATOKS. SEASONS OF 1927-28, 1929-30 vo 1934-35 2 





Wholesale Growers | 
» Neplember=May- - s. od, sd. 
1927-28 to 1929.20 ‘ 105, 6 7s 6 
fOw.3 t é 28 3 106 6 

1931-32 ; 920 ws 9 | 

| 1932-88 . Si 3 66 0 | 
1933-34 a Wm 0 59 9 

as ee 35 * " 106 6 SE 6 | 


* Four months. 


» <The Agricultural Rogister,”? 1934-35, pp. 271-273. For mothod of calonlation, 
1028-29 te L931-32, see p. 165; for LOS4-35, imports of aurly potatoes avo obtained 
from Weekly Feuit Intelligence Notes and subtracted from total imports to obtain 
imports of main-erop potatoes, ‘Che figures aro liable to a substantial degree of error, 

=< Tho Agricultural Regiator,”? 1934-35, p. 272. Brom Agricultural Statistics 
and Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Karly Potatoes~ ~Total supplies of early potatoes in tho United 
Kingdom for 1934 were estimated at 439,000 tons, of which 67 per 
cent. was home-produced. Iniyports were 12 per cent. less than in 
the preceding year or 46 per cent. below the average for 1929-31 ; 
Krench shipments were still excluded owing to restrictions against 
the Colorado beetle, 

TAREE EX 
Invorts or Banny Pormvroers isto mee USttep KaxcnoM, 
Va. Bl _ Ta, 1S AND SS 


| Quantities: | bor eet of Total ! 
ena ine | tons | TSS et CS 

’ ‘ al N . 
feat eas, Bt at eI a ae 
j wea ews, | 000 EwL, : 400 owl, Pad ent | ee 
| Chanmet Ishinds | 073 1 hare! 13090 Fagor 1 202] a | 
i Princes. ~) Rs te. es nanan 9 i | site. Sh 
| Spain j ATE | 385 Is | 1165 oo ee ee CL 
 Caamury Islands. j (Ise) ae | TM | 2° Be! att 
| ot deel p AES Lesphbe | 27 ' Nt St) | he a 
j Other Countries | 263) 1,025 L ay f ee a ae 
1 oe os ~ q con hie N 
' ‘otal ae Sant | 66M F Re | NTE | 80 of ann 


Jompared with 1933, the fall in Anports was largely cue toa 
decline in Spanish supplies, Jhiports from foreign countries were 
limited by quotas, but as rather less than the agreed quotas were 
sent, the decline must he atizibuted to the heavy tariffs which 
hove caused smaller plautings in exporting countries, In 1934 the 
prices of carly potatoes averaged nearly 32s. a wt. from April to 
duly, 29 per cent. higher than/in the previous year and only 8 per 
vent, lower than the average from 1927 to L929, 

TABLE N= 
Wrotesate Prooss ree Owe or lH avrey Porwrors oN 
ENGLAND AND Waters, 1927-20 vo 134 








: | Cloannet Ishiuls | Sharye's Express : re 
yee SS ol — Ws: 
| Spe. ! May June | Jnily | August | i i 
| in ES se a NS a Ne a ears sth abr al 
| 1927-20 . Lista wo 6] a4 21 79) 5 6 | at 7 | 
1930 ; J' ss 6 bet 6 00 77] 5 5 [| gee, 
liegt li geo | aa oy as of 5} 6 7 | as a: 
lings ae ol a 6 | soo} es] ao | as a | 
| 1923 ‘ LR | 27 0 | 2 oY bo} 4 0 | at i 
j Wat. -: Th 0 | dt 0 , te a 85 | 6 9 | 3 n i 


ie * Unweightod. 

1 ephe Agricullaral Register,” LOA83, pp. 273. Krom the Weekly Bruit 
lutolligence Notes, vol. villi, No. 25, 1934: and from the Monthly Trade and 
Navigation Accounts, 

2 The Agricultural Rogister,” 1934-35, p. 274. From Agricultural Statistics 
and Agricultaral Market Report, 
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Prices in all months were higher than in the previous year, and 
this improvement was attributed partly to lower supplies and partly 
to grcator demand.’ Thus in 19384 the operations of the Potate 
Marketing Board were successful in obtaining a higher price for 
the farmer. It must be borne in mind, however, that this Increased 
price was obtained by the restriction not only of imports but. also 
of the home acreago and of saleable supplies. 

Tn the case of these commodities, therefore, an increased posses- 
sion of the home market has led to higher prices being received 
by the farmer only through the restriction of home-grown supplies. 
Tn the case of broccoli, the limitation of imports has not even 
enabled him to maintain prices at cheir previons level, as the 
expectation of a protected market has led to an increase mM prodne- 
tion which has more than made good the decrease in in ports. 
Morcever, while the broccolimdluties were, in the first instance, 
Impose in order to assist the Cornish grower, one of its main results 
has been to stimulate production by the general farmer outside 
Cornwall. 

Two lessons can be learned from: these facts :— 


(a) The danger of using the price in any yer as a basis for fore- 
casting price in the futare, 


(6) ‘The rapidity with which the production of vegetable crops 
by existing producers can, in the event of restriction of 
imports, overtake demand. 


Vegetable: Production on the General Farm.—Tt has been shown 
above that a large increase has occurred in the acreage under vege- 
tables. From the point of view of Land Settloment, it is important 
to ascertain on what type of farm this inevease in production has 
largely occurred, Available evidence suggests that the precarions 
position of the vegetable industry to-day is in large part due te the 
fact that the geneval farmer has in recent years increased his pro- 
Auction of vegetables, and as a result. of a lower scale of costs is 
slowly climinating the small man. ‘This increase has oceurred in 
all the main vegetable-producing distvicts, but is most easily ob- 
served in West Suftolk and Norfolk. In these two counties which 
are not market gardening arcas, the acreage under vegetables bas 
increased from 1962 acres in 1923 to 7726 acres in 1933.2 

The advantages of the general farmer in the production of vege- 


1S 'The Agricultural Register,” 1934-35. Age, Keon. Res. bostit., Oxford. 
3 Ayricnltural Returns, VOL and 133, 
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table crops which fend themsetves to cultivation on the field seale 
are enumerated below :— 

(a) He ean utilise machinery to the best advantage, 

(b) His rental per acre is lower than on the market garden, 

(c) His men are paid only agricultural wage rates, 

(d) He ean grow a vegetable crop as a fallow crop in bis rotation 
and. if the market is unsatisfactory, feed it off to his stock, 
or, even in the event of his crop being marketed, the residue 
(particularly in the case of Brussels sprouts) provides a 
valuable feed for his ewes and kumbs in the spring. 

(7) as his crop has an alternative value as fodder, he sends ouly 
first-grade produce to market. 

({) He may be able to fit ina vegetable crop which will keep 
his men, horses and machines busy during an otherwise 
slack period, 

(gy) He obtains farmyard ananure asa by-product fron his stock. 


As the general farmer niust of necessity clean his land every 
third or fourth year, his problem is rather different fron that of the 
market gardener. It is not so much a question of what fallow erop 
will make most money, as which crop will lose the least, and the 
vegetable field crop offers ancexcellent opportunity of at any rate 
recovering cultivation costs. While he weleomes any profit he 
may obtain, the price be receives isnot of primary importance, as 
the crop has been grown as a speculation outside bis regular farm 
organisation, On the other hand, peice is of supreme importance 
to the market gardener, who sometimes depends on exbhage crops 
for 25 per cent.! of his net income and who cannot utilise cconomi- 
sally any unsold residue, 

Morcover, with inercasing mechanisation in vegetable production, 
and the necessity for the intensification of production on the general 
farm, it appears likely that the mixed arable farmer will enter more 
and wore into competition with the market gardener. Jf he does 
so, there are certain crops in which he will always be able to under- 
sell the smal} man, and the ultimate effect of the movement will be 
a decline in the munbers of the simul market gardens of the 8-5 acre 
type, as a result of their consolidation inte larger units. This tend- 
ency is already in evidence in Bedfordshire and in Evesham, where 
the namber of acres required to support one man is gradually in- 
creasing. Even in market gardens, the introduction of mechanical 


1 Marketong of Prait and Vegetables, M. UW. Abrams. 
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cultivators, roto-tillers, ete., is tending to inercase the size of the 
optimum unit of production, The following example of a grower 
in the Vale of Evesham serves to illustrate the point. Mr X has a 
market garden of 20 acres and employed 10 men, He bought a 
Seaner roto-iler and now requires only one wan to 6 acres. He 
must now cither increase his area to GO acres and buy two more 
roto-tillers or get rid of 6 men, 

In connection with the problem of the mixed arable farmer 
versus the small market gardener, we ean divide vegetable crops 
into two groups —- 

(#) those in the production of which the general farmer has an 

advantage, and 


(b) thoso which are better suited to the small market garden. 


This has been done below. 


TABLE NI 


' Gini Crops Market Garden Crops 


Outdoor Cabbage and Lettuce Cabbage. Caatiflower and Lettnea | 


i 
’ 
' 
| (ghisshouse anid out-al-season type) 
| 


Brussels Sprouts 
Cauliflower 


Sprig Onions 


— Broceolt Asprraris 
* Groen Peas Mitshireoms 
' Widaew and Rarer Beans Table Parnuips | 
. Carrots Rarctishes out Of seatson 
» Onions and Shallots Carrots | 
» PWahle Beet Nprmiwh 
Ceolory Lettuce 


ENDIDS 


Tn the above grouping, asparagus has been classed as a market 
garden crop, and it is this vegetable which has mainly enabled 
market gardeners atound veshun to maintain themselves during 
the past three years. Tt should be noted, however, that a large 
increase (0 acres) has occurred in the acreage of asparagus daring 
the last two yeats, and this Inerease May cause a Accline in price, 
Even asparagus, which appears essentially the prerogative of the 
smal] man, has not escaped the attention of the general farmer, and 
if the present experiment of growing it on a field scale in Norfolk 
and Essex proves successful, it may be placed on the markot at a 
price which will considerably handicap the small producer. 

The imports of the vegetables listed above as purely market 
garden crops are valued at approximately £300,000 out of a total 
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importation of £9,540.000 worth of vegetables. These crops are 
mainly out-of-season salad crops and vegetables of the luxury and 
somi-luxury type. 1t should be noted, however, that the possibility 
of expanding this type of production on a profitable basis is decidedly 
limited. It is not sufficient, for example, to say that we should 
cat more lettnce in March or April; if any large quantity is to be 
eaten it must be possible to sell lettuce during that period at a 
price which renders its purchase possible by members of the lower- 
income groups, and this is impossible if the grower is to obtain a 
profit on his product. Vegetables of the luxury and semi-luxury 
type, produced out of season in this country, can, as a result of their 
high cost of production, be purchased only by a limited group of 
consumers who provide wv market that is seon supplied. 


Soil and Market.--The profitable production of market garden 
crops on the 3-5 acre holding is at present prices impossible on any 
but the most fertile land; it is doubtful whether proximity to 
market is capable of offsetting the productiveness of the lands of 
Lincolnshire, assisted by cheap transport and the benefit of large- 
scale production. That vegetable production is concentrated iu 
certain areas is a matter of economics rather than of accident, and, 
on account of the various advantages of soil and climate enjoyed by 
the main producing districts, they are likely, over a period, to survive 
competition from other areas, Cornwall, by reason of the mildness 
of its climate, wil] maintain its supremacy in broccoli growing for 
three months of the year, while the south coast will continue to 
supply the earliest strawberrics. Changes in price or large-scale 
competition from within or outside the district may compel an 
amalgamation of holdings in the Vale of Evesham, but the fine 
nature of the soil and the temperate climate, and the fact that the 
land is suitable for both vegetable and fruit production, will always 
give it a certain supremacy as a producing area. Moreover, the 
production of the luxury vegetable under glass will tend to develop 
in certain arcas as the supply of horse manure, water, and sunshine 
are Jimiting factors. 

In theory, Chere would appear to be strong arguments in favour 
of establishing market garden holdings in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, where they have access to a good retail market. In 
practive, however, the high cost of land in urban areas, the difticulty 
of obtaining land of suitable quality, and the risk of disturbance as 
a result of building development, are likely to prove unsurmountable 
difficulties, 
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Given a suitable soil and climate in proximity to a large poyla- 
tion, the success of a sinall market garden holding would appear 
to be largely influenced by the type of population served. ‘Chis 
fact was admirably illustrated in Surrey, where there were two 
market garden schemes, one in the Woodcote Estate, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Purley, and the other at Walton-on-Thames. ‘The 
former estate comprised 317 acres occupied by 80 tenants, mainly 
murket gardeners and poultry keepers. [t was adjacent to Purley, 
Croydon, Carshalton, Banstead amt Woodmansterne, inhabited by 
well-to-do London business men who were prepared to pay for 
qualitv and freshuess. The wealth and rate of development of the 
district can be gathered from the fret that, while the estate was 
bought in 1920 for £23,000. its present value as building land is 
approximately £230,000, In this case the smallholders retailed their 
produce locally and appeared very, successful. Some idea of the 
type and diversification of cropping may be gathered from the follow- 
ing list of crops noted on a P-aeve holding : Potatoes, runner beans, 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, pets, bectroot, raspberries, cabbage, savoys, 
cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, onions, wallfowers, marigolds, 
scabious, pyrethrums, asters, Michaelmas daisies, sweet-williams, 
lavender, heuchera, golden vod, cormtlowers and margucrites, 

About twelve miles away. on the: Walton-on-Thames ¢state, 
which was situated in a poorer district, the inhabitants were inter- 
ested in cheapness rather than quality; and the smaltholders wero 
unable to obtain a local market for their produce in competition 
with cheap supplies sent from Covent Garden. As a result they 
were badly off. 

The position of the Woodcote Estate is, however, exceptional, 
and it is a question of very doubtful economics to maintain in 
smallholdings for the support of eighty families land worth nearly 
a quarter of a mittion pounds. 

During the course of the investigation certain market garden 
holdings were visited on the outskirts of Nuneaton, Rugby and 
Coventry, and in each case the occupiers were finding it increasingly 
difficult to compete with Lincolnshire grown produce and with the 
street hawker buying on the wholesale market. This condition also 
exists in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, Manchester and Lecds. 
Vegotalle production in the midlands and north is further handi- 
cupped by the lateness of the growing season ; the crops come into the 
market at the same time as the bulk of the produce from the main 
producing arcas in the south, and average prices are therefore low. 


’ Major Harding, Land Agont, Surrey County Council. 
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Canning.—The possibilities of expanding the production of 
vegetables in conjunction with the canning industry has to be 
considered. From the evidence available the canning industry in 
this country does not at the moment scem capable of further expan- 
sion. The following is an extract. from the Chairman’s speech at 
the Annual Meeting of Foster Clark Ltd.. December 1934 1 :-- 


“TJ regret to say that the canning department made no contribu- 
tion to protits. Competition is still particularly keen, a considerable 
part of the national output of English fruit and vegetables having 
been sold below cost of production. The unfortunate position is 
partly duce to the extravayant ideas that were prevalent regarding 
profits to be made in this industry, which led to the opening of many 
new canneries, with consequent over-production and wiremunerative 
prices.” 

It may alse be noted that while in, January 1932 the shares of 
the National Canning Company, which is.the wost important group 
in the industry, stood at 45s, they had in June 1935 fallen to 
22s., in spite of a general rise ji the stock market. 

At the same time the prices pail to growers for canning crops 
have fallen considerably. tn 1983, Lincolnshire growers grew peas 
on contract for the cauneries at )is. per ewt.; in 1934 the contract 
price was 10s. to 12s. per cwto Jn-1933, the canning factories were 
important buyers of plus in the Kvesham Valley, but in 1934 
very few plums were bought, as-approximately half the 1933 plum 
pack was still ansold. When diseussing the matter, growers gener- 
ally stated that a canning contract was bighly satisfactory to the 
person who received it, but that the amount of produce taken by 
the factories was negligible. It was also stated that the canning 
of asparagus and peas had tended to spoil the very early market 
for these vegetables, as hotels and restaurants, which were previ- 
aly the best customers, carried on with the tinned article until 
the price fell to a certain level. Moreover, the canning factory 
buys only first-quaity produce, which generally finds a good price 
on the open market, and is therefore of little value in absorbing 
surplus or sccoml-quality produce. 


Retail Prices—At is frequently suggested that the margin 
hetween the farm and retail prices of fruit and vegetables is un- 
necessarily wide, and that, with more reasonable distribution charges, 
their consumption could be inercased, It is held that the retailer 


' Tones, 3th December 1934. 
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prefers to operate on a small turnover and a relatively large profit 
margin, rather than by reducing prices, to secure an equal, or 
possibly larger, return from « bigger turnover. Tn support of this 
fact it is pointed out that in many cases the retail price of vegetables 
is often four or five times as great as the price paid to the grower. 

It is therefore necessary to obtain some information of the 
present conditions of retailing fruit and vegetables, with a view to 
ascertiining whether, in fact, retailers make excessive profits. 

lt was stated in the Linlithgow Report (1924) that, in dealing 
with commodities such as vegetables which are cheap in relation 
to their bulk, the costs of transport, handling and delivery must be 
a predominant factor in distributive costs, and this uppears even 
more true to-day, when vegetable prices are at a considerably lower 
level than in 1924. This point is well illustrated by the “ Study on 
the Cost. of growing Broccoli-in, Devon and Cornwall,” by J. J. 
Macgregor of Seale Hayne Agricultural College. Tt was found that 
the average cost of growing an acre of broccoli was approximutely 
£21; the cost of preparation for market: --cutting, grading, packing 
crates, Wire labels, cte.—-was £15. 15s., and the cost of transport 
and marketing on the wholesale market was £28. 18s., of which 
railway charges represented £16. ‘Therefore a total cost of £66 had 
been inenrred when an acre of broecoli reached Covent Garden ; 
of this sum, 32 per cent. represented the cost of growing the crop, 
21 per cent. the cost of picking, grading, etc., while the remaining 
47 per vent. represented the.cost.of transport and commission. 

It is evident, moreover, that, as distributive costs have remained 
unaltered, only a limited fall can occur in retail prices in response 
to a fall in growers’ prices, and that, as wholesale or farm prices 
decline, the retailers’ margin will increase as a percentage of retail 
price, although the margin itself is unchanged. There are further 
reasons why the margin between retail and wholesale prices is 
likely to remain relatively large. Of these, the most important 
appear to be (a) the loss due to re-sclection of faulty or ungraded 
produce ; (5) the large amount of often expensive service demanded 
by the consumer; and (c) the risk of bad debts-—a risk which has 
increased considerably during the recent depression. 

it would appear that, in refusing to grade his produce, the grower 
is to a certain extent responsible for his present position. Graded 
produce may or may not result in the increased consumption of 
fruit and vegetables, but the retailer is prepared to pay a higher 
price for the graded article of guaranteed quality, as it is more 
economical to handle. ‘The lack of care in the preparation of vege- 
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tables for market was apparent, both at Covent Garden and at the 
wholesale markets at Pershore and Evesham. Such a policy is 
short-sighted, as it entails payment of carriage and cost of picking, 
crates, etc., on vegetables (sometimes a quarter of the total con- 
signment) which are thrown away on re-selection by the wholesaler 
or retailer, Indeed, it would appear that the vegetable producers’ 
policy in a period of over-production should be to maintain price 
by sending only the “cream ” of their produce to market and by 
wllowing the inferior quality to remain on the fields. 

Vhe amount of seevice demanded by the consumer has a con- 
siderable effect on the costs of retailing, and therefore on the retail 
price. A shop in a wealthy district, paying high rates and taxcs, 
stocking carefully graded produce and delivering it to the customers’ 
houses in response to a telephone call, requires a higher working 
margin than a shop doing a cash and carry trade in a working-class 
street, or than a coster’s barrow. le this respect i shonld be noted 
that as a result of unemployment in conjunction with low vegetable 
prices at the wholesale market, a considerable increase has occurred 
in the numbers of hawkers of frnit and vegetables in the large towns. 
While certain of these hawkers maintain a regular round with a 
“mixed ” barrow, others operate on the “bargain of the day” 
principle. During the last autamn, the latter group were buying 
runner beans on the Binuingham market at 9d. per pot of 40 Tbs., 
and retailing them at Id. per tb. or 3 tbs. for 2d. In this respect 
they may be said to perform: a uscful function in distributing, at a 
low price, fruit and vegetables which would otherwise be wasted. 
Morcover, during the past few years, vegetables have been sold fron 
costers’ barrows in the industrial towns of the north and midlands 
at a price which, if received by the grower, would not have covered 
his costs. 

There are three factors which safeguard both consumer and 
grower against exploitation by the retailers. ‘They are (a) the small 
amount of capital required to become a greengrocer, (b) the “* green ” 
market in various large towns, and (c) the coster’s barrow. While 
retailers charging high margins exist, they cxist largely “‘ by reason 
of a specific demand on the part of the public for services which, 
however convenient and agreeable, are not always necessary ” ; 
there are plenty of retailers supplying fruit and vegetables at 
moderate prices if the consumer will take the trouble to discriminate 
and find them. 

The costs of distribution of vegetables and fruit are possibly 
higher than need be. Inefficiency occurs in at least two directions : 
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(a) in the lack of co-operation in grading and transport on the part 
of the growers, and (b) in the fact that a large number of small 
distributive units necessitates unnecessary high overhcad charges. 
Co-operation among growers may be obtainable, but it is doubtful 
if anything short of a compulsory reorganisation of the retail trade 
into larger and more efticient units would substantially reduce 
distributive costa. 


CHAPTER VII 
PIG AND POULTRY PRODUCTION 


A, Pig Provvuction, 

Imports.-—The imports of bacon, hams and fresh pork consigned 
to the United Kingdom in 1933, together with their country of 
origin, are given below : 

TABLE I 
Imports OF Me Mear INTO WHE UNITED Aincpom, 1933) 
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In addition to the above aenaeitte, approximately £21 million 
worth of frozen, tinned and salt, pork was imported. From the 
above table it will bo seen that imports of pig products in 1933 
amounted to £33) million. There would appear, therefore (in the 
event of import restrictions being applied to pig products), to be 
ample opportunity for increasing pig production in this country. 

It ts a criterion of the success of such a policy that production in 
this country should be as efficient as in the exporting countries. It 
is therefore necessary to ascertain whether bacon pigs can be pro- 
duced in this country as effectively and cheaply as by our com- 
petitors, and, if so, on what type of holding pig production is most 
likely to succeed, 


Cost Comparisons.—In this respect it will be sufficient if we 


» Trade anl Navigation Accounts, 1933, H.M, Stationery Office. 
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consider the case of Denmark, from whom we receive over two-thirds 
of our bacon imports, aid which in point of climate and situation is 
most similar to Britain. 

At the outset it must be admitted that the Danish pig-keeper is 
very much more efficient than the English farmer. Mr Sorensen, 
Agricultural Adviser to the Danish Government, in December 1934, 
said?: “ At the present level of prices. bacon pig production in 
Denmark is very profitable. If, however, quota restrictions lorce 
a further reduction in the pig pepulation, the result must seriously 
affect the mixed farming system of Denmark. Tt will make it im- 
possible for many farmers to dispose of the skimmed milk they 
receive daily from the dairy factory, and in the medium-sized and 
large farms there will be imore home-grown grain that can be fed 
to pigs wad other livestock.” 

As the above statement was expressed at a time when the 
English Pig Marketing Board was experiencing considerable difti- 
culty in securing sufficient contracts to maintain bacon production, 
on the ground that the price offered was unsatisfactory, there must 
be large differences in production costs between the two countries. 

Where do these differences lie? Why between 1881 and 1931 
has. the pig population of Denmark increased from 567,000 to 
5,435,000,' while during the same period the number of pigs in 
England (apart from cyclical fluctuation) has remained practically 
constant + ‘The main reason lies in the superior organisation and 
very much greater techuical efficiency of the Danish farmer, 
During the period, as a result. of a well-organised system of breeding 
wml feeding, he hus learned to produce a uniform pig of the type 
suitable for the English market. He has made every effort to lower 
production costs by the selection of prolific strains, by expenditure 
on modern housing and equipment and by the use of properly 
balanced rations. As a result of these efforts, which have entailed 
a quarter of a century’s labour, the Danish farmer is at the 
moment producing bacon pigs at approximately one-quarter less 
cost than the producer in this country. If we consider the two 
most significant factors influencing the cost of a bacon pig-- namely 
(1) the number of pigs marketed per sow per annuin, and (2) the 
weight of meal consumed per lb. live weight gain-—the greater tech- 
nical efficiency of the Dane is apparent. According to official 
records, 15 pigs are marketed per sow per annum in Denmark com- 
pared with an average of between 10-11? in Britain, while meal 


1 Proceedings of the Agricultural Economies Socirty, December 193-4, 
® Farm Economist, April 1933, Agr. Econ. Res. Inst., Oxford. 
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consumption in the former comrtry has been reduced to 4 Ibs. per 
ib. live weight gain compared with an average, as far as it ean be 
determined, of not less than 5 ths. in this country. 

It will be observed that the advantages of the Danish farmer so 
far enumerated are largely matters of education, Ne has a further 
advantage which assists his competition with producers in this 
country, Ze. the fact that the Danish industry is based on a mixed 
arable husbandry, and that large quantities of skimmed milk are 
available for pig-feeding. There is indeed a Danish saving to the 
ellect that. “the pig hangs on the cow's tail.” The meaning is 
obvious. Increasing butter production has led to a more ample 
supply of skimmed milk for pig-feeding, and so the bacon industry 
and the dairy industry developed side by side. 

During the last tve geuerations the Danish farmer has grown 
as much food as possible for bisodivestock, and in the majority of 
the medium-sized and small farins in Deumark only a very small 
amount of home-grown crops leaves the farm.2 Nevertheless, as a 
result. of the Large increase in the number of livestock, it has been 
necessary to irport considerable quantities of foodstuffs. 

Under the influence of a livestock policy, the yields of the various 
crops have shown great increase, | It has been calculated that since 
1879 the total production of crops has been more than trebled. 
This result has been duc mainly to a more intensive cultivation of 
the land, to the growing of the very best varicties and strains of 
farm crops, and to a heavier fertilising of the soil. In view of the 
dangers to which settlement on the 3 to d acre type of holding would 
Im exposed in the event of a sudden rise in the world price of ecreals, 
itis important to obtain some indication of the extent to which the 
Danish farmer is independent of this factor. An approximate 
figure can be obtained by ascertaining the ratio of home produced 
to imported crops. 

It has been calenlated * that in 1933 the total production of farm 
‘vrops in Denmark, converted to a common unit on the basis of 
teal value---one ton of barley being taken as a unit basis—was 
i052 million units of crops. Adopting the value of £6 a ton for 
harley, the total value of home-produced crops would therefore 
le somewhere in a region of £63 million. As £12-4 million worth 
of foreign ccreals was imported in 1933, the ratio of home-produced 


~ 


fat to imported approximates 5:1. In addition, the kurge quan- 


) Bast Anglian Pig Recording Scheme, Third Report, 1930. School of Agriculture, 
4 subridge, 
“ Noronsen, Procecdings of the Agricultural Economics Society, Docember 1934. 
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tities of skimmed milk available for pig-feeding would still further 
increase the ratio in favour of home production. In 1933, therefore, 
when exports of butter, pig meat and eggs amounted to 150,714 
tons, 204,137 tons and 8,919,000 great hundreds respectively, 
fluctuation in the world price of cereals could only affect a limited 
fraction of the farmers’ feeding costs. The Danish farmer, there- 
fore, produces his milk, pigs and his eggs on a system of mixed 
arable furming and not as a specialist enterprise entirely dependent 
on purchased materials. 

In Denmark pigs have been kept to utilise the skimmed milk of 
the dairy industry, and there has been in this country a tendency 
for pig production to be concentrated in certain areas with a view 
to utilising by-products. In Kast Anglia, which accounts for about 
one-fifth of the total pig population of England, they are kept to 
nse up “ tail’ cereals and waste potatoes. In the dairving districts 
of Cornwall and Cheshire pigs, asin Denmark, utilise surplus 
and skimmed milk and whey, while in Kent they act as scavengers 
in the orchards. 


Specialist v. General Prodwetion.—tn pig production, therefore, 
as in vegetable production, the question arises whether the 3-5 acre 
holding, entirely dependent on purchased feeding stuffs, can success- 
fully compete with the large farmer or with the smallholder of 30-50 
aeres, who wre both in the position to utilise certain by-products of 
arable farming. Given equal efficiency in management, there is 
little doubt that the lower cast scale of the bigger men would 
enable them to undersell the small producer, but there is sufficient 
evidence tu suggest: that at the present moment the mixed arable 
pig producer in Britain is far from efficient. Provicect the small- 
holder on 3-5 acres obtains good stock, adopts scientific methods of 
management and feeding, and can obtain a supply of cheap feeding 
stuffs, he should be moderately successful. His uvain dangers, how- 
ever, lie in the fact that be is wholly dependent on purchased 
feeding stuffs, and that, as his income is clerived from a single com- 
modity, Lis organisation is unsound. A rise in the work price of 
cereals of a few pounds a ton (bacon pig prices remaining coustant) 
may bankrupt a producer of this type in a couple of years. This 
can be illustrated concisely as follows ~— 

A bacon pig of 200 tb., under first-class conditions of feeding 
and management, consumes approximately 6) cwt. of meal from 
weaning to slaughter, while its share of the sow’s maintenance for 
six months can be estimated at a further 2 cwt. Directly or in- 


r Ration: 3. Parts Middlings (Coarse British), 
7. do. Barley Meal. 
6. do. Maize. 
J. do. Fish Meal. 
1. de, Soya Bean Cake (representing Soya Bean Meal. 
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QUARTERLY PURCHASING POWER OF A 7} SUORE DEAD-WEICGH 
BACON PIG (2ny QUALITY). 


IN CWS, OF A STANDARD FEEDING RATION, TUE PRICE OF WRICU IS LAGGED 
(ONE-QUARTER BEHIND TUB PRICE OF RACON PIG. 
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directly, therefore, the 200 1b. bacon pig bas required 8} ewt. of meal. 
Adopting this figure, every rise of 20s. per ton in the price of pig 
meal adds 8s. 3d. to the production cost of the pig. Uf therefore 
the price of feeding stults should vise from £6. 10s. to £8. 10s, per 
ton, while the price of bacon pigs remained constant, and if the 
producer had, at the former price of his ration, obtained a profit of 
10s. a& pig. this prolit margin as a result of the rise in the price 
of meal, other things being equal, will be replaced by a Joss 
of 6s. 6d. 

Moreover, as uw result of his much greater dependence on pur- 
chased feeding stufls, the effect of rising feed prices will be felt 
more quickly by the specialist than by the mixed avable producer, 
utilising the ansaleable by-products of other crops. Further, the 
mixed arable farmer is in a position to give up pig-keeping and con- 
centrate on a More profitable line of production, while the specialist 
on the other hand must continue or find himself without occupation. 

That this danger has in the past been very real is shown by 
the graph opposite, where the quarterly purchasing power of a 
74 score bacon pig has been expressed in terms of a staudard pig- 
feeding ration over a period of years. 

It will be seen that over the period the purchasing power of a 
bacon pig in terms of a balanced ration ranged from 83 ewt. to 15} 
ewt. When it is realised that meal costs represent approximately 
75 per cent. of total production costs, the variation in the profitability 
of pig-keeping over the period will be appreciated. 

The operations of the Pig Marketing Board in stabilising price 
and linking it with the price of feeding stufls will, if successful, 
level out the four-vear cycle of production, and place the small 
specialist producer on a more secure footing. His success, however, 
will depend on the fact that the average technique of pig production 
in this country is probably lower than in any other department of 
livestock or of crops. And in the event of scientific principles of 
production being adopted on the large farms, he is even Jess likely 
Lo prove snecessful, 

Tn conclusion, the conditions under which pig production in the 
3-5 aere holding will be possible are-- 

(a) that the Pig Marketing Board should be successful in linking 

the price of bacon pigs to the price of feeding stutts, 

(b) that the smallholder should keep ouly soul and prolific 

stock of the required type, 

(c) that his methods of feeding and management should be up- 

to-date, 
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(d) that his production technique should always be ahead of that 
of the mixed arable farmer, 
(e) that he should be able to obtain a supply of cheap cereal 
and protein feed, 

(f) that he should be insured against loss by epidemic disease. 

Tn connection with (e) it is worth considering the organisation of 
pig holdings near creameries with a view to utilising skimmed milk, 
or in the neighbourhvod of large towns where hotel and bakery 
waste can be obtained at low cost. A large number of holdings of 
this type are to be found around London and Edinburgh ; in the 
case of one holding of between 4-5 acres visited near Edinburgh, 
25 sows and their offspring were successfully fed and fattened on a 
cooked mixture of equal parts of hotel scraps, bakery waste, und a 
balanced meal ration. 

lt will require a great deal of tuition, a certain amount of com- 
pulsion, and a vonsiderabte 'titwe te “wean the pig-keeper in this 
country from the traditional haphazard methods of production 
he has in most cases so far followed, and to bring his production up 
to Danish standards. During the period of reorganisation, the con- 
sumer in this country will be compelled to pay more for his bacon 
than if it had been purchased abroad. If bacon production is to 
be stimulated in this country, therefore, it is essential that con- 
tinuity of Governnent policy should be assured, particularly if 
production were concentrated ou the smaller type of holding, 
necessarily dependent ou the world price of feeding stuffs. 


The Pig Marketing Board and us Effect. As the expansion of pig 
production in this country is intimately linked with the success of 
the Pig Marketing Board, the progress of the Board and the extent 
to which its operations have so far affected consumers are con- 
sidered below. 

TABLE IL 
Bacon Stveutes ANY Prices ! 


Supplios 1930 1932 1934 








Home : : . (ewt.) 1,750,000 ? 2,450,000 
Imported . F ‘ (ewt.) 9,191,000 | 12,391,000 7,740,000 
Total . | 10,941,000 ? 10,190,000 

Wholesale Prices. 

British (Wiltshire dried, per ewt.) 135/3 92/6 104/6 

Danish (Sides, per ewt.) . 7 107/3 71/6 103/9 
Retail Prices. 

(Streaky, per lb.) . P f 1/4 1d. 4/13 


} Economist, lst December 1934, p. 1024. 
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From the preceding table it will be observed that, compared with 
1930, imports in 1932 rose from 9-19 to 11-39 million ewt. ; in 1932 
home supplies are stated to have been greater than in 1980, so that 
total supplies had increased, As a result of the quota agreements, 
imported supplies in 1934 fell to 7-74 million ewt., while in response 
to the “contract, price” home supplies increased to 2°45 million 
ewt. In 1984, therefore, total supplies were some 3 million cwt. 
less than in 1932. 

‘The wholesale price of Danish sides fell front 139s, 6d. in August 
1929 to 64s. in January 1933, and then rose to 1028. by October 
1934—an increase of nearly 50 per cent. Between the two latter 
dates, the price of Lritish sides rose from Sis. 6d. to 100s. 6d., a 
rise of approximately 15 per cent., while in the same period retail 
prices rose from 103d, to Is. 23d. or an increase of 40 per cent. It 
therefore appears that as a result_of the present difference in the 
quality of Danish and Bvitish bacom-they were to a considerable 
extent non-compotitive » that is to say, the consumer had reacted 
to restriction by paying more for Danish bacon where he could 
afford it and eating less where He could not, and the main result 
of restriction had been to force np the price of Danish bacon so 
that the margin between British and Danish prices is now practi- 
cally extinguished. As retail prices have risen steeply, the standard 
of living of the consumer has been definitely impaired; this is 
shown by the fact that 3 million cwt. less bacon were consumed 
during 1934 than in 1982. Therefore, as the price of English bacon 
has risen but slightly during the period, the gain to the British 
farmer has not. been commensurate with that of the Danish or 
with the harm done to the customer, and the Pig Marketing Board 
will require to pay more attention to the organisation of efficient 
production and less to the control of price if their policy is to be 
justified to the general public. 


B,. Pouvrry anno Eaas. 


General, —The annual production of the poultry industry in this 
country is valued at £25,000,000 ; about two-thirds of which repre- 
sents eggs and one-third table poultry. In 1933 imports of eggs 
in shell were valued at £7,295,000, while the toll imports of poultry 
and eggs was approximately £10,000,000.1 

Poultry enterprises of the type described as “ specialist,” in the 
sense that they are self-contained and are not linked up with 
other enterprises, contribute between 20 and 25 per cent. of the 


‘ 


} Report of the Reorganisation Commission on yys and Poultry, (935. 
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total home egg supplies, 75 to 80 per cent. being produced by the 
mixed farm. In the course of the investigation a large number of 
poultry holdings were visited. These were mainly of the intensive 
or somi-intensive type, and carried anything from 800-3000 birds 
on 3 to 9acres. In Lancashire, which has the highest population of 
poultry in England-—1096 fowls per 100 acres of crops and grass— a 
large number of these holdings had been established by the County 
Council, and Mr Broughton, who was mainly responsible for their 
development, was extremely sanguine as to their future. Few 
complaints were heard from the men visited, who were of the opinion 
that, although the industry was not as popular as a few years ago, 
at the present level of prices for feeding stuffs and eggs they could 
make a living. There was, however, a certain amount of anxiety 
as to the possibility of a rise in the price of feeding stuffs or a further 
fall in the price of eggs, as the present margin of profit was small. 
Probably the most immediate anxiety, howover, concerned tho 
increasingly high incidence of disease in the area which made it 
practically impossible to obtain rélinble replacement stock locally, 
As a result the Lancashire poultry keepers are rearing their own 
stock, a system whieh is recognised as unsatisfictory. 

Egg prices in Lancashire ave * declared * by a committee at the 
Garstang and Preston markets cach day the markets are held, and 
those prices act as a guide to. producers in the county. If the Price 
Committee misjudges the market conditions, the actual prices paid 
may be above or below the declared price. 

The poultry are kept in slatted tloored houses, accommodating 
from 70 to LOO hens. Houses are generally fitted with clectricity, 
which is switched on in the afternoon till 7.30 in the evening and 
again at 4.45 in the morning until full light. 

Some idea of the progress which has been made, where the holding 
has remained free from disease, is shown by the followmg example. 
A bricklayee’s labourer took up a holding seven years ago with 
4) hens, 250 chicks, and the necessary equipment. He had ino 
further capital, but carvied on with his work amd gradually built 
up his stock, Three years ago he had 600 hens, and became a full- 
time poultry keeper. He now has 1400 birds on 2) acres, employs 
one boy, and is worth well over £1000. 

In Lancashire, however, an increasingly large annual toll is 
being taken by discase, and it appears doubtful whether the 3-4 acre 
intensive poultry unit is likely to ondure unless some method of 
control is found. A similar increase in disease is conspicuous in 
Surrey which, atter Lancashire and Cheshive, carries the highest 
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fow] population per acre, and in that county poultry keepers, where 
possible, are obtaining more land and adopting the free rango or 
ark method. In Scotland, the poultry holdings visited in Mid- 
lothian, Perth and Fife appear successful. In these districts, 
however, as the result of a good local demand, the price of egys 
appeared in Jauuary 1934 to he some ad. a dozen higher than around 
Cambridge. Some apprehension was felt on the “specialist ” 
holdings as to the possibility of a further vise in the cost of feeding 
stufts, but the losses through disease were not so great ius in England, 
beeause the holdings were more recently established. 


Disease, This question of disease, pavticularly in the 3-4 acre 
intensive type of holding. is extremely important. The Report of 
the Reorganisation Commission on Poultry and Eggs states : “ We 
have been deeply impressed by the evidence we have heard as to 
the losses from disease sullered-by the poultey industry and espe- 
cially as to the increase inomortality from disease during the past 
few years.” This increase in the rate of mortality is shown by the 
following figures, relating to two of the best known laying trials. 


TABLE Tt? 


Vercontazo Mortality i 


Trial Year ae —- 
Novo | oxo | 

16-27 $35 G65: 
WV 37 727 | 
WBS, GSt Tos | 
1920-30, : TG S76 | 
PIMBRBE TST 1067 | 
| INZL-32 00. ‘ 107s Se 
PUORBR ieee Iason | 
j 1933-34 13-47 lias | 
l 


Lt was also stated in this report that at other laying trials figures 
are generally comparable and sometimes even worse, while in one 
case the mortality rose as high as 20 per cent. Figures ave quoted 
to show that the annual losses of adult stock over a number of 
representative farms in the midlands and north of England amounted 
to 12-84 and 16-45 per cent. respectively in 1932-33. 

Specialist v. General Production-—-\n considering the develop- 
ment of the small or intensive poultry holding, the protits nade on 
holdings of this type during the past few years are less important 


© Report of tho Reorganisation Cominission on Eggs and Poultry, 1935, p. (36. 
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than the profits likely to be made in the future, and these may 
well disappear if there is (@) 1 rise in cereal prices, (b) a fall in egg 
prices, or (¢) a general increase in loss from disease. 

The graph opposite illustrates the price trend of (1) poultry 
feed, (2) eggs, (3) table poultry, from 1920-33, together with (4) the 
number of fowls on holdings of more than one acre in those years. 

Exanuning these trends, it is evident that the rapid expansion 
of the poultry industry during the last six years has been in large 
part due to the fact that feeding stuffs prices have fallen more 
rapidly than those of eggs or table poultry. While profits at a 
lower price have been made possible by considerable advance in 
production technique, by an increase in the annual output of eggs 
per hen, and by levelling out the production season, the most: 
important factor has been the.downward trend of cereal prices. 
Jn the event of an upward. avovement-in world cereal prices without 
a concomitant increase in the price of eggs, poultry keeping on the 
holding dependent on purchased feeding stulls is liable to failure. 

Tn the section on vegetables, the rapidity with which the home- 
produced supply overtook demaml when vegetable imports were 
restricted has been indicated. How far is this likely to occur in egg 
production if similar restriction is applied ? Since 124, egg pro- 
duction in this country hag been doubled and now represents 70 per 
cent. of total supplies. Tf production continues to expand at the 
same absolute rate, we would be in a position to supply our present: 
requirements of eggs by 1044, and in the event of import restriction 
on forcign eggs, the rate of expansion will be more rapid. Tt has been 
remarked that specialist poultry holdings comtribute only 25 per cent. 
ot the total home egg supplics, 75 to 80 per cent. being produced 
on general farms. When total egg supplies are produced in this 
country, and no further imports can be kept out in order to main 
tain price, there will still be cotnpetition for the home market: 
between farmt and specialist producers; on a falling price level, 
production on the general furm is most likely to survive as a result 
of a lower seale of costs obtained throngh the utilisation of by- 
products. and throngh the greater freedom from disease which results 
from the adoption of extensive rather than intensive methods. 

It is at this point that the specialist producer will be particularly 
sensitive to a rise in the price of feeding stuffs, while the farmer, 
utilising his farm erops together with stubble gleanings, stackyard 
and tail corn, wil] not be seriously affected. 


Veicg in £ of L ton of Poultry Ration, 2. Privo in shillings per 120 of Knglish Kggs. 
10 ewt, Whout (British). (4 quartocly moving average), Ordinary No, 2. 


Dewt, Bran (British), 3. Price in ponce per Th, of Table Poultry. 
S ewt, Midalings Coarse (British). (4 quarterly moving average), Second quality. 


vow, Maize Mowl, 4. Number of Fowls in: England and Walos, in 
Lewt. Fish Moal, millions, 
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CHAPTER VIIT 
THE KCONOMICS OF SMALLHOLDINGS 


In approaching the problem of Land Settlement it has been neces- 
sary to lay down certain principles, It has been asspymed that a 
programme of settlement cannot be justified unless the holdings 
established are capable of surviving for a considerable period of 
years, and during that time providing aw reasonable return to the 
occupiers. Ft is therefore essential that their organisation should 
enable them as far as possible to withstand sudden changes in 
cconomic conditions. ‘To censure this stability. the organisation of 
the holding must be sullicicntly tlexible to be successfully adjusted 
to changes in the relative price levels of requirements and produce, 


Flexibility of Organisation. “So far we have examined existing 
conditions in those enterprises which: are considered suitable for 
the smallholder. We have at the same time attempted to indicate 
the extent and direction of competition between the specialist. or 
semi-specialist producer and the general farmer. From the evidence 
available we have been forced to the conclusion that the small 
3-5 acre holding, under free economic conditions, is not a satisfactory 
unit of settlement. Its weakness arises from too great a dependence 
on purchased feeding stulfs and from the fact that it must obtain 
its income from a very limited group of commodities. As a result 
it is handicapped by a rigiditvet organisation which renders it: par- 
ticularly liable to failuwe in competition with the lower-cost scale 
of the general farmer. 

In contrast to this lack of adjustment in the 3-5 acre holding, 
the greater flexibility of organisation in the 20-50 acre mixed holding 
is shown in the following table, which gives the amount and 
distribution of gross income of approximately 200 smallholders of 
this type in Kast Anglia for the two years 1931 and 1933.1 

Jt will be seen in ‘Table [ that gross income on the 20-50 acre hold- 
ing is derived from ten main sources, roughly three-quarters being 
obtained from sales of livestock and livestock produce, and one- 
quarter from sales of crops. Comparing the figures for gross income 
in 1931 with those in 1933, it is apparent that during the period a 

4 Reports Nos. 19, 2) and 22, Farm Reongmies Branch, School of Agriculture, 
Caunbridge. 
G 
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considerable shift has occurred in the relative importance of the 
sources from which the holder derives his income. In the two years, 
the income from horned stock has fallen by 35 per cent., that from 
other crops by 68 per cent., while the income from wheat, as i 
result of the Wheat Act, has increased by 275 per cent. and that 
from sugar bect by 179 per cent. 
TABLE I 
Disrrigerion oF Gross Income On 201 Smat LHOLDINGS, Uf 1931 anb 1933 


| 193 | 1933 
| £ £ 
Dairy Produce. 7 107 106 
Horned Stock ‘ : 48 3l 
Pigs. x ‘ 70 86 
| Poultry and K NAS. 4 R4 T4 
' Sheep and Wool. . 7 : 2 
t Wheat 12 45° 
Barley : . . 2) 23 
Sugar Beet. 14 30 
Other Crops . . 41 3 
[| Mixeellanoous HN) s 
Total ‘ ak teSb 427 | 
Drawings in kind | 46 42 | 
Cross Ineo = 459 | 469 | 


Below is shown the changes | in output which these 201 small- 
holders have made in response to chauges in price between the two 
crop years 1930-31 and 1932-33 :— 


TABLE 11 


Ctraners an Oureere on QOL HaLDines op 20-50) ACRES 
Crore Years 1980-30 anp 132- 33 


a Tne duding quote. payments of 20s. por quarter, 
Jean year TO3 1-32, inchiding quot payments of 20s, par quarter, 





® Crop year 1931-32, 





1 Base 1980-315. 


| : 

| | NIALL . 1982.33 | 

‘ U rnwame Vriew | Re Guerin i ieee | ‘3 ae 

| front Index ah eee from | Trulox Me sue 

MN Sales. q <3 Sales: qv 

| are heaps pub Solel] rae r me ee ie ay [me Sal 
| seaman 

j Wheat 12 7 | ain | ant ss Loe 020 

| Barley. ~f 2 | WO | wear | gop lols: Os 

[Sugar Boot | 14 | toot | ant a9) | pass) oe 

1 Dairy Produce OF | MES] TRH: LOG | 13h 8) 

* Hornet Stock 2 | 48] 126 Q@3IS + Bt f is a0 

Kees and Poultry | 84 131 wed | Tt 1 

| Bigs . ‘ vi 127 Wh FSO 98 | (8S 

neo Che ] ue 


too, 
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1 

: Percentage Claunve between 
! MORO and PN3L.33 

\ Steals 


th Output Yn Price 





Sold Ireden i 
Wheat ; 1 loo 177! i 
Barley. 2 1 19 yt! | 

: Sugar Reet. é 4 200 65 
Dairy Produce 1 to wo 
Horneadl Stoek : ~2t is | 
Keys and Poultry. ae, hy) 

2. a ae > 60 a 

1 1 


The 100 per cent, increase in the amount of wheat sold, which 
occurred as a result. of a 77 per cent. rise in price (including quota 
payments), is due to increased acreage, increased yield per acre, and 
to an increase in the propertion.of the total production which was 
sold off the farm. ‘The percentage of the total farm area under 
wheat inereased from 16. to T6s4, while the percentage of the 
amount of wheat grown sold off the tarm rose from 58 to 98. On 
the expenditure side. this has entailed the increased purchase of 
feeding stuffs —a tendency which ean as easily be reversed if economic 
changes warrant it, It is worth noting that, if the price of feeding 
stutts undergoes a sudden rise, the oceupier of this type of holding 
is to a certain extont compensated by the additional price received 
for his ceveal sales, or as alternatives, he can reduce his comimit- 
ments in livestock and/or increase the proportion of home-grown 
feeding stuffs. Moreover, on a holding of this size. litter for stock 
is obtained as a by-product of the cereal crop, and the resultant. 
manure increases the fertility of the soil; the poullry, with access 
to stubble and stackvard, consume grain that would otherwise be 
wasted, and as a result of their freer range are less liable to disease : 
the pigs consume waste potatoes, surplus or skimmed milk, and tail 
corn with little sale value, 

Tho small“ family ° farm is superior to the more specialist type 
in another direction——in the capacity of the family to live off the 
holding, On such a farm the smallholder enjoys a cheap rent > he 
grows all the dairy produce, eggs and poultry, vegetiubles and fruit 
consumed by his fimily ; be can cure his own bacon. he can buy 

' Percentage change between price index in E9803) and 1930-82, the hitler 
being the yeu by tho price in which the aereage of wheat and barley grown in 1932-33 
is most influenced, 

Figures far incomes trem sales tron Reports Noo 1 2b and 22 of the 


Farm Beonomies Branch, School of Agriculture, Cambridge; prive indices from 
the returns of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
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his household coal at a cheap rate with the steam coal used to thresh 
his crop, while he obtains firewood from the woods and spinneys. 
His drawings in kind often amount, ut retail value, to well over 
£1 per week. This factor is particularly important during a period 
of depression which the small family farmer can survive better than 
any other agricultural unit. His power of resistance is achieved 
partly as a result of the self-contained nature of his holding 
and partly by the fact that his cash outlay for wages and ex- 
trancous requirements are small, and can be temporarily reduced 
to a minimum. 


Smallholdings versus Large Forms—Although the small mixed 
wable holding is the most stable unit of agricultural production, 
it has certain disadvantages when compared with the larger 
farm. 

It has been shown elsewhere! thatthe density of omployment 
per acre is twice as great on holdings of 20 to 50 acres as on those 
ranging from 2) to 500 acres in size, so it appears that the rural 
population could be doubled by turing large farms into small- 
holdings. Before embarking on a policy of settlement, however, 
the comparative wage and interest: paying capacity of these holdings 
must be considered. 

Below are given the carnings per person employed in holdings 
betweon 20-50 acres and 300-500 acres in extent. 


TABLE UT 


Marnines PER Person EMeroyep pes ANNUM 
(INCLUDING OccurteR), 1932 


Size of Facin (acces) 2-4) 300-500 | 
sce Se ee ee a 
£ eo 4 

With Wheat Quote Payments 83-9 974 | 
Without 33 cr 70-6 79s | 
Number of Marms : ; 201 106 | 

i) 


Jt is clear from tho above table that the large farms pay higher 
wages per person employed than smallholdings. ‘This fact is sup- 
ported by the following table, which gives the average wage available 
per worker per week on dillerent sizes of farms in the Eastern 
Counties, 

+ “Some Aspocts of Smallholdings in the Agricultural Structure,” by A, W. 
Menzies-Kitchin, The Economic Journal, December 1934, 
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TABLE IV 


Barnmacs pre Peeson EMPhovep PER Werk 
BY Nive OF Farm, 1981-33 ! 





; Tommmeoration aveilalio per 
Size of Farm Worker (including Occupier) 





per Wook | 
=> Acres | Ss i 
WHO, | 26 
50-100 < . 20 2 
roo. | 3310 
150-300, ae 34 4 
Over 200. aa 38 
Woighted Average 32°«5 _ 


The average family income on 201 sinallholdings in 1931-32 was 
£91 and was composed as follows = 


TABLY V 


Famiuy Tycome ofr 201 eo 1932 








| : 
i Acros | iki rirddhished Low ily W sent Def, | Fanily 
; i. : { Ineome join Kind Labour VV uy ment + | Lneome 
Tas iss eet ges ON Zee \ b oy Fe 
| 
cH s l BY ; £ 
20-50, ‘u 5) 37 RO | Hy) | 91 
| 


Uf we compare this financial position with that of the stockman or 
horsekeeper catning the statutory wage of approximately £05 a 
year, itis evident that the hired labourer was the better off, for the 
smaltholder, after deducting interest on capital at 5 per cent, (£23) 
from his total personal income (£61), reecived only £38 as a net 
return for his own labour. fe may be argued that, on a family 
income of LOL a year, the smatlholder was in the stronger position, 
particularly as he was his own master and enjoyed secure employ- 
ment, Such a contention, however, is open to the objection that 
this Independence and security may be purchased at the cost of the 
excessive lebour of the occupier and his family. Moreover, the intro- 
duetion of an mem ployment insurance scheme foragriculture ts likely 
to place the hired agricultural worker in a more favourable position. 

Tn the following table the average profit per farm on 660 East 
Anglian farms is expressed as a percentage of farm capital, after 


Y Journal of Royal Statistical Novtety, Dovaamber LO34; Ro MeG, Carslaw, 
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allowing the occupier £2 a week for his own labour, or, on the larger 
farms, £4 a week for that portion of his time spent on management. 


TABLE VI 
AVERAGE RETURN ON Faun Capirat, BY Size or Farm, 1932 




















| size of Cain : | , | sol 
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It will be scen from the above figures that farm capital invested 
in holdings below 75 acres failed to obtain any return. 

In order to indicate the effect on returns of an increase in the 
area of the holdings, the family incomes for holdings between 
21-35 and 36-50 acres in size for the years 1932-33 are given below :— 


TABLIC VI 


Comvarison or Faminy INComEs on: Farms Bepwren 21-35 ACRES 
AND 36-00) Acrus, 1932-33 
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Thus an addition of 15 acres in area and of £160 in farm capital 
increased fiunily income by just over £30 a year. 


Certain Factors influencing the Success of Smallholdings. So tar 
we have considered the effect of area on income. Within cach 
sizo group, however, there is a wide range of soil and market con- 
ditions which (in themselves) may considerably influence farmers’ 
returns, An attempt has therefore been made to isolate the in- 
fluence of soil and market, and to investigate the factors which 
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make for the success of the small farms in the different areas. With 
this object in view, the 207 smallholdings have been grouped into 
nine major agricultural districts, each more or less homogeneous in 
soi} type and marketing facilities, viz. > - 


1. Central Norfolk loans. 

2, Norfolk and Suffolk breck. 
3. Central Suffolk loams. 

+. South-east Suffolk and North-cast Essex sands and gravels. 
5, North Essex and South-west Suffolk boulder clays. 

South Essex London chays. 

South Hertfordshire, 

. South Cambridgeshire chalks, 

9, Huntingdon and West Cambridge clays. 


~ 
~ 


=} 


zx 


Composition of income in each of the nine districts is given in 
the following table :— 
TABLE VEU 
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if we examine the above figures, wide variations in family incomes 
between districts are bnmediately apparent. Loldings in Districts 
6, 7 and 38, for example, with family incomes of £207, £178 and 
£147, are highly prosperous. None of the other districts provides 
a family income of as much as £2 a week, while in the case of 
District 9 the average family income is only £34. 

Our next step is to discover why these large variations in profit- 
ableness arise. Are they due, for example, to particularly fortunate 
conditions of soil and/or market, to the development. of a particular 
type of organisation, to concentration on particule enterprises, or 
to a combination of any or all of these factors ? 

It is generally held that smallholdings can suceced only on the 
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best. land, or at least on land which is light and casily worked. 
While this generalisation is probably reasonably accurate, it is 
evidently not infallible. ‘The group of smallholdings in South 
Essex (District 6) returns an average family income of £207, despite 
the fact that it is situated on some of the heaviest and most tenacious 
clay soilin England. On the other hand, in the equally heavy clay 
soils in District 9 (Huntingdon and West Cambridge) and District 5 
(North Kssex) the smallholdings have had a disastrous year. The 
success or failure of smallholdings on heavy soil, therefore, depends 
not so much on the nature of the soil as on the type of production 
followed, The successful holdings in South Essex have been built 
up, as a result of the demands of the London market, on enterprises 
which can be developed in a system of grass-land husbandry, viz. 
dairy products, poultry and eggs. The smallholder in Huntingdon 
and North Essex, in the absenceof a local market, and perhaps 
through hick of capital and-kinowledge, has attempted to farm his” 
holding on traditional avable lines. Ttanay therefore be said that, 
although a light soil is both easier to work and provides greater 
scope for diversified cropping than a heavy soil, and is in_ this 
respect. better titted for Land Settlement, smallholdings ean never- 
theless he profitably established on heavy land, provided that it is 
properly drained, is capable of producing good pasture, and that 
there is a good local market for livestock and livestock products, 
or, alternatively, that such amarket. is introduced by co-operative 
settlement, 

There are two other widely held beliefs in regard to smallholdings ; 
(a) that they must be situated in the vicinity of largo towns where 
the smallholder has an opportunity of direct contact with the con- 
sumer, (6) that they mast have access to a retail milk market. 
While market: plays a mere important part than soil in shaping 
the destiny of a smaltholdings scheme—-as wituess the triumph of 
market over the heavy clays in South Mssex——it is evident that much 
could be done to compensate for the absence of a local market by 
the provision of co-operative agencics for the purpose of effecting 
economies in the sale and purchase of commortities, According to 
1932 figures, the smallholder had to pay approximately 10 per cent, 
more for his feeding stuffs, and 20 per cent. more for his tertilisers 
than the large farmer, and although mo measure was available, the 
sume probably held for other requirements, dar this connection it 
should be noted that as at the moment the sinall fatmer tends to 
pay cash for his purchases, while the big farmer is using credit, 
the discrepancy in cost of requirements between the groups is 
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probably normally in exeess of the percentages indicated, More- 
over, owing to the fact that the small farmer can only put small 
lots of produce on the market, and as a result of his inferior 
bargaining power, he reccived some 10 per cent. fess for his barley 
ind 2 per cent. less for his wheat than farmers in the 300-500 acre 
size group. 

It, for example, the smallholder had been able in 1932 to sell 
his wheat and barley and to purchase his feeding stuffs and manures 
on the same terms as the large farmer, his income would have been 
increased by £15 a vear, and these are but a few of the directions 
in which a saving could be effected. 

With regard to the other prevalent idea in respect of small- 
hokdings, ae. that a retail market for milk is essential to their 
success, there is reason to doubt whether this belief is always 
founded on substantial groundsioJdt is at least clearly proved by 
the data collected in the-prescnt investigation (hat: smallhoklings 
can be remunerative without access toa retail milk market. For 
example, fifty-two holdings, or one-quarter of all farms between 
20 aml 50 acres investigated, selected from various districts and 
doing little or no retailing, and on which the average price of all 
milk sold was UbdSsd. per gallon. were in the satisfactory position 
of providing an average family income of £146, while the occupier 
reecived £94 for his own abour, Organisation, therefore, can be 
evolved to overcome dithculties which arise from the lack of a locil 
miurket. 

The reason for the success or failure of any partienfiar small- 
holding or gronp of holdings must apparently be sought ino the 
organisation of the holding concerned. In every district protitable 
holdings are to be found. How do these successtl holdings diller 
from the less successful (Have the oceupiers in the first case some 
patticularly remunerative Jine of produetion denied to their less 
fortunate neighbours, or is their success duc to a happier combina- 
tion of enterprises, fo more intensive or lo more efficient produc- 
tion 2 Could, for exiuople, a planned smalthelding colony which 
would have a reasonable chance of success be evolved for cach 
locality or soil type 7 

$1 we proceed to examine the amount und distribution of capital, 
output, Income and expenditure on smallholdings in cach of the 
hing districts, certain important considerations inomediately emerge. 
Average capitalisation. for example, runges from as low as £857 
per acre (District 9) Lo as high as £24-835 per acre (District 6), while 


these two districts have the lowest ({5-51) and the highest (£22-54) 
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gross output per acre. Rate of capital turnover varices from a 
maximum of 112 per cent, in District 7 to a minimuin of 60 per cent. 
in District 1, and the holdings in more profitable districts had the 
higher rate of turnover. 
TABLTE IN 
Captrat, AND Gross Ovrver by Disterters, 1932 








7 — 

BS No. no. | I 2 3 4 | 5 ol 6! 7 s | | 
Capital peracre £ 712-08 [1Tbd4 [12-21 | 12- 26) OR [24-857 C168 13-68 , 8 
Cross Output per | | 

acre $ £ | 7-22] 9-26 Tt) 9 os GAG 22-54) LEVER) 551 
Cross Output as | | 
per cent. of Farm | | | l, 
Capital 2 7, 450-77 Jso-24 ]60-90 [81-08 [OPEL joo FOIVI2-24 198-66 | 64-30 
| i 
Farm Inewne € | = 4 at) HM aol eas |. 838 | 112] - -26| 
| | 1 | 


It should be noted, however, that. there appears to be no direct 
connection between capitalisation and profits. District 3, for 
example, with a capital of just over £12 an acre, showed a farm 
income of ininus £45 on the year, while in District 7, with rather 
less capital, the farm income was £83. Th the first case, however, 
the rate of capital turnover was 6b per cont. and in the second 
Vi2 per cent. The secret of snecess lies rather in the efficient 
application of capital. 

Turniny to the amount and distribution of gross income, figures 
for which ave given in Table X, it is evident that certain wide 
differences oeenr both in the total gross income per acre and in 
the methods by which the incomo is obtained. At the same time 
certain tendencies emerge. Tho amount of the gross income, for 
example, tends to be correlated with profitableness, for farms with 
a high gross income have the highest farm income, Accepting this 
fact, can it be said that the most profitable districts derived a higher 
percentage of their gross income from sales of livestock and live- 
stock products ? If we contrast the three most profitable with the 
three least profitable districts, it appears that a higher percentage 
of the gross income is derived from livestock products in the more 
profitable groups. It is obvious, however, that the main reason for 
the success of the most. profitable farnis is due to the more intensive 
nature of their production. The fact that the production is less 
intensive in the three nuprofitable districts is probably due to lack 
of capital and unsuitable organisation, largely resulting from an 
inferior local market for livestock and livestock products. 
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TABLED XN 
Amount AND sat “MON OF CROSS Txcomer (2) PER Acre, 1932 
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TABLE NEL 
AMOUNT AND DaseriBerion OF Gross EXeenpiTere BY Districrs 
(t) PER Ac RE 4982 
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The amount and distribution of gross expenditure per acre are 
given in Table XN. Here again wide variations occur, Gross 
1 Wheat doficieney pnyments have heen excluded in the following caleuketions, 


as tho Wheat Act was passed too kite in T31 for the promise of a guaranteed price 
Taaterially to affect acreage of wheat harvested in 1932, 
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expenditure ranges from £7 an acre in District 9 to nearly £21 per 
acre in District 6, while equally wide variations arise in expenditure 
on labour, feeding stutts, livestock and misvellancous requirements 
within tho districts. 

fn order to determine the part played by technical efficiency 
in the successful holdings, the ten most profitable are compared 
with the ten least profitable farms in tho central Norfolk loam 


TABLN XUL 


Fami.y UNCOME ON CERTAIN PROFITABLE AND 
TN PROFITABLE FARMS, 182 


| Bost Farms Worst Farms 





Beene =a a 
Farm tacome a a8 | 
Orawings in Kind ay 20 28 
Dolicieoney Payments 21 
Panily Labour to 
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unily Income Vy Us3 -35 
district, (District 1). The amount and composition of family in- 
come in these farms are given in Table XTUIL In the best farms 
the family income was £183; compared with (--) £35 iv the worst, 
while the farm income in the former case was £123, compared with 
(--) £122 in the latter. 

The two groups were identical in size, and contained the same 
arable acreage. The farm capital was £563, or £15-2 per acre, in 
the best farms, and £407, or £10-93 per acre, in the worst. Gross 
output was £460, or £12-66 per acre, in the profitable group, com- 
paved with £175, or £471 per acre, in the unprofitable, whilo gross 
income was £510, or £1423 per acre, and £201, or £5-41 per acre, 
respectively, ‘The analyses of income aud expenditure on the two 
groups ave given in Tables XUV and XY. 

Eero again the profituble farms produce more intensively, and the 
hoklings are so organised that, with approximately £150 moro capital 
and an additional expenditure of £65, the gross income hay been 
raised from £201 to £510, Expenditure on hiubour in the two groups 
of holdings was practically identical, although the output per £100 
manu labour was £268 in the profitable group, compared with 
£105 in the unprofitable. The rate of capital tumover was 83° per 
cent, in the profitable conipared with 43 per vent. in the unprofitable 
farms, At the same time, the profitable holdings purchased more 
feeding stuffs and more fertilisers, produced more milk per cow 
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(658 gallons compared with 556), and more oggs per hen. It is 


therefore legitimate to assume that not only was production on the 
profitable holdings more intensive, but. that it was more ellicient, 
and that better use was made of the various factors in production. 
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The Organisation of Six Successful Smallholdings —Having shown 
why holdings are suecessful in certain districts, we can now con- 
sider in detail the internal organisation of a few successful small- 
holdings on various soils. Such an analysis will also be useful when 
we consider the construction of a smallholding colony. For this 
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purpose, six successful smallholdings have been selected, and a 
summary of income in each holding is given below for the yoar 1932. 


TABLE XVI 


Pasany [scome or Six KaamMs on Chay, Loam AND 
Craven Soins, 1932 
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Té will be scen that in no case did the occupior receive wider 
£2 a week for his own Inbour, while on the two most prosperous 
holdings his income was approximately £4) a week. In two cases 
the family income was approximately £200 a year, 

The crop acreages given in Table XVI show a considerable 
variation in the eropping system between the farms. The successful 


TABLE XVU 
Toran Acrnacr, AnaABLE AcRRAGE AND ACREAGE IN) VARIOUS 
Craps on Six Kauss, 1932 
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holding on the clay soil had no arable land, and was devoted entirely 
to milk and egg production. 

The variety of crops grown increased as soil texture became 
lighter. Considerable acreages of cereals, representing 53 per cent., 
42 per cent, and 51 per cent. respectively of the arable Iand, were 
grown on holdings Nos, 2, 3 and 6, while sugar beet was grown on 
holdings Nos. 3 and 6, potatoes on Nos. 4, 5 and 6, and Brussels 
sprouts on No. 6, and holding No. 3 had half an acre of orchard. 
With regard to livestock (Table X VIP), cows were kept on all the 
holdings, but milk production was most important on holdings Nos. 1 
3 and 5. Hoklings Nos. 1 and 2 carried a considerable number of 
other cattle, Holdings Nos. 3, 5 and 6 kept sows, while all holdings 
had some poultry, which was an important enterprise on Nos. 1, 
2 and 3. Holding No. 2 had 40 turkeys, 


TABLE NVITE 


Nuwpers oF Livestock PER HOLDING ON Nix Farus, 1932 
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The gross income and gross expenditure on these holdings are 
given in Tables NIX and XX, 
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AMOUNT AND Desrreikenios OF Cross TXNCOME ON Stix Fanus, 1932 
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1 Not including wheat deficioney payments, See Table NVI. 
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TABLIE XX 
_Amoe NEOAND DistRTBe TION OF EXTEN DITU RIEON SUX Warts, 1932 
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The dillerent characters of the holdings are further accentuated 
by an examination of farm income and expenditure, ‘The total 
income on holding No. 1 onthe clay seil was, for example, derived 
from the sale of livestock and livestock products. At the other end 
of the seale, holding No. 6 on the gravels derived $2 per cent, of its 
income from crop sales. At the same time a wide range occurred 
in intensity of production, as indicated by the gross income, On 
holdings Nos. 2, 4 and 5 the gross income lay between £300 and 
£400, and on Nos. 1, 3 and 6 between £700 and £800, On the ex- 
penditure side, holding No. J purchased £107 worth of livestock 
during the year, while holding No. £ was self-supporting. Holding 
No. 1 purchased £351 worth of feeding stuffs, holding No. 2, £41 
worth, holding No, 6 spent £77 on fertilisers, while holdings Nos, 2, 
4 and 5 bought none. 

Finally, if we examine the efficiency of production in these hold- 
ings, we find that hore again considerable variation occurs, although 
for the most part the holdings are well above the average for the 
group. Certain measures of eflicioncy are given in Table XXL 


TABLE XXT 
K WeLCTENCY INDICES ror SIX F ARMS, 1932 
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Of these indices, that representing gross output per £100 manual 
labour is in every case well above the normal for the group. ‘This 
fact may be duc to any one of three main causes: (@) That these 
smallholders worked louger hours than the average smalJholder, 
(6) that they worked harder, and (c) that they concentrated on high 
value products. Possibly cach of these factors played a part in 
the high index. In three out of the six holdings, livestock efficieney 
as measured by the output per £100 foods consumed could have 
been considerably improved, Rate of capital turnover was below 
normal in holding No. 2. Milk yields per cow were below standard 
in holdings Nos. 2 and 6. while eggs per hen were below standard 
in holding No, 3. 

The prices received for milk and eggs in the varions holdings 
are shown below. 


TABLE NN 


Mine AND Mae Parcs oN Sin Fars, 1932 
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It will be scen that none of the farms received high prices for their 
milk. ‘Che price of milk on holding No. 2, whose milk (produced in 
summer) was largely manufactured, averaged only 6-7d. per gallon, 
whilo the best price for mik—-13-4d. per gallon-—was reecived on 
holding No. 1, in which case all milk was sold wholesale. The high 
price for eggs obtained hy holding No. lL was duc to the high per- 
centage of eggs sold in the winter months, when they commanded 
good prices. 

Taken on the whole, these 6 smallholdings are much above the 
geneval level of efficieney. There are, nevertheless, obvious directions 
in which even their organisation might he improved, as, for example, 
in the introduction of a pig unit of 5 or 6 sows in holding No. 2, in 
inercasing the egg vield per hen in holding No. 3, and in improving 
the rationing in holding No. 4. None of them, however, have special 
marketing facilities, and they provide examples of efficient organisa- 
tions which might be used in colony settlement. 


1 When butter is sold, the price is exprossed on the basis of milk equivalent, 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ORGANISATION OF LAND SETTLEMENT 


In the preceding chapters of this report various aspects of Land 
Settlement have been discussed. ‘The conclusion has been reached 
that the opportunity for additional settlement in Great Britain, 
dither from the wider issues of economic policy or from the more 
specific consideration of the smallaolding as a unit of agricultural 
production, is kurgely lusory. Nevertheless, it has been suggested 
that I should indicate the lines along which, in the event of Land 
Settlement being alopted for other than economic reasons, sniall- 
holdings coukl be established with the minimum of cost to the 
Static. The arguments advanced, however, may be of greater value 
in suggesting lines along which existing settlements might with 
ulvantage be reorganised rather then in providing a basis for 
new settlement. 

Approaching Land Settlement from this standpoint, we must 
vonsider (1) the methods by which maximum efficiency within the 
productive unit can be obtained; and (2) the problem of evolving 
an organisation capable of sccuving for these hoklings the alvantages 
generally claimed for larger units of production. 

In this conneetion the organisation ef three types of holding will 
be discussed : (a) the 20-50 acre mixed arable holding in which the 
greater proportion of the gross income is derived from the sale of 
livestock products, (0) the inteasive inarket garden and/or pig and 
poultry holding of 3-5 weres, (¢) as an allernative to this latter type 
the 20-50 acre pig or poultry holding on poor land. 

tn discussing the establishment of these holdings certain esti- 
inates of production and cost are essential, and the figures here used 
we derived from existing holdings. ‘Phey are as far as possible 
representative of general conditions, but they must be interpreted 
with caution when applied to individual cases. ‘The cost of land, 
for example, shows wide variation throughout the country, and is 
governed by wv number of factors, such as quality, the proximity of 
the market, the existenee of site value, the distance from main 
water, electricity uml roads, or, in rural districts, the depth at which 
water can be obtained. Building costs tend to rise as we move 
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from east to west. While the total cost of establishment probably 
shows less variation than the cost of individual items, it is unsafe 
to use these figures without qualification for different parts of the 
country. 


General Principles —Vhe following principles, some of which are 
discussed in detail in the succeeding sections, apply to all three 
types of holding :-- 


(1) The land must he of suitable quality for the purpose in mind 
and there must be an adequate water supply. 

(2) The settlement should be intersected by good roads, 

(3) Where market gardening is to be practised the settlement 
should be situated in an area where there is little danger 
from spring frosts and where the climate is mild, 

(4) Any market garden holdings should be placed on the best. 
soil in the settlement and-the poorer land allocated to 
poultry and pigs. 

(5) An adequate supply of horse manure is desirable for Dutch 
light and glasshouse cultivation. 

(6) ‘Fhe settlement should as far as possible be removed from 
urban influence. 

(7) Various social amenities shoukl be available, viz. village hail, 
playing field, school, church, chapel, bus service, shops, 
public house, and social life should be well organised. 

(8) Great care should be taken in the selection of the settlers and 
their wives. Preference should be given to those with 
experience of work on the land, Both wen and women 
should be strong and healthy, and must be prepared to 
give up much of the social life to which they have been 
aceustomed, 

(9) Co-operative purchase of requirements and/or marketing of 
produce should be a condition of tenure. 

(10) Settlers should be advised and directed as to the type and 
quantity of the crops they should grow-—only certain 
recognised breeds of poultry and pigs should be kept on 
the estate, 

(11) Adequate measures of control should be taken und enforced 
against disease. 

(12) A code of conduct should be drawn up and penalties enforced. 
for any infringement, 

(13) ‘The settlers should draw unemployment relief and pay no 
rent during the first year of oceupation, during the second 
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year they should pay an economic rent, as at the end of the 
first twelve months they should have sufficient stock and 
equipment to be self-supporting. 

(14) During the first year the settlers should construct pig. 
poultry aml glass houses to a standard pattern. 

(15) lt is essential that an adequate system of book-keeping 
should be introduced for each holding, and that accounts 
should be submitted to expert analysis. 


SerreemMenr oF 20-50 Acke Mixep ARaBLe Houninas. 

It has been shown in a previous chapter that in England and 
on the Continent the sinall mixed arable holding has a marked resist- 
ance to Jow agricultural prices, ‘Chis quality flows from the ability 
of the family to live off the farm and to adjust their organisation 
in the face of changing price-levels. While in Denmark, and to a 
less extent in Germany, the smaltholding has beeu organised on a 
co-operative basis, co-operative organisation has made little head- 
way in England, particularly as regards the sale of produce. In 
a survey of over 1000 farms inthe astern Counties ' (1932), only 
11 per cent. of the oceupicrs were found to be associated with either 
a co-operative purchase or a co-operative marketing society, the 
proportion being 8 per cent. in farms, below 150 acres, compared 
with 18 per cent. in farms of 150 xcres and upwards. This lack of 
co-operation among small farmers who should normally derive most 
benefit from it appears, in the light of experience, to be a grave 
weakness in the British system. 

Jn an earlier section the extent of the economics which result 
from co-operation have been indicated. Tn dealing with the 
problem of settlement in this chapter, therefore, only group or 
colony settlement on a co-operative basis will) be considered. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the areca of the colony must 
he sufficiently large to carry the overheads of w ee-operative organi- 
sation, and as in this connection the experience of existing settle- 
ment. is inadequate, it will be convenient. to take as an experimental 
unit an area of 5000 acres. This is the size of the Ministry of 
Agriculture's estate at Sutton Bridge, which has been very success- 
ful. It is also an area which might conceivably be purchased in a 
single block and which is sufficiently Jarge to maintain a central 
organisation. 400 acres covers a stretch of country approximately 
24 miles by 3, and would probably provide a variety of soils for 
each of which a suitable organisation would have to be evolved. 


+ Roport No, 21, Fann Eeonomics Branch, School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 
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The location of such an estate wold depend largely on the 
availability of an area of suitable land ata reasonable price. But 
judging from experience, the colony would be most likely to succeed 
if established in a fairly remote district away from urhan influence, 
and dependent on what may be termed an “internal export. 
market.” 

Having decided on a suitable area, we must now determine 


(4) The probable income and expenditure from the various 
enterprises, 

(4) ‘To what extent economies in expenditure and additions to 
income could be obtained as a result of co-operative pur- 
chase and sale. and co-operative tool-sharing, 

(¢) The cost of establishing and maintaining such a colony. 

(d) ‘The conditions of tenure, 

(ec) The extent to which it is ndvisable to control the activities 
of individual smatthokders. 

({) ‘Che selection of tenants. 


in drawing up a tentative budget for such a colony, data on 
smallholdings collected as part of a general survey of agricultural 
conditions in the eastern counties of Muglurd (1932) will be used. 
This information related to 201 holdings of 20-5) acres, and in order 
to produce average figures for the colony, 52 of the most. profitable 
holdings have been selected. None of these had access to retail 
nuurkets, and their stecoss was largely the result of a well-balaneed 
organisation together with a high order of technical efficiency on 
the part of the oecupicrs. 

These 52 holdings were fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the area, and were situated on soils ranging from heavy London 
clays in South Hssex fo the sandy soils of the Norfolk breck. ‘Phe 
average size of these holdings was just under 37 acres, of which 
23 acres were arable, ‘The farm capital wis £460 per holding, of 
which 36 per cent. was invested in crops and tenant right, 44 per 
cent, in tivestock and 20 per cent. in implements and machinery. 
Of capital in livestock, J) per cent. was invested in cattle, 16 per 
cent. in poultry, 03 per cent. in pigs and 20 per cent. in horses. 
Practically no sheep were kept. The estimated capitul value of 
land and buildings was £850 per holding. An average of 3-5 cows, 
including those suckling calves, were kept; these had a capital 
value ot £20°8 per head. 2050 gallons of milk were marketed per 
holding, of which only 35 per cent. was sold retail, 69-5 per cent. 
was sold wholesale and 27 per cent. was manufactured. Average 
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receipts per cow amounted to £28, the price of milk per gallon was 
114d. and the yield averaged 648 gallons per cow, Including 
occupiers, an average of 1-86 manual workers were employed per 
holding. 


(a) Income and kapenditure—-The average gross income wis 
£418 per holding (excluding wheat deficiency payments) and gross 
expenditure was £350. The farm income was therefore £67, and 
the average family income was approximately £146 per holding. 
This latter was composed of farm income £67, drawings in kind (in- 
cluding rent of house) £34, wheat deficiency payments £17, and 
family labour (debited in farm account) £28. Deducting family 
Jabour and interest at 5 per cent. on farm capital, the smallholder 
veecived on the average £95 for bis own Jabour. Compared with 
the income of the employed miner, or agricultural labourer receiv - 
ing Ws, a week, the smallholder in this selected group is in the 
stronger position, particularly as he receives a Jarge part of his 
food at wholesale rates (his milk at Uidd. per gallon, and his eggs 
at less than Id. each). 

Using the figures of the average lolding, we can illustrate the 
probable income and expenditure of the colony. An area of dO 
weres would provide 136 holdings of 86-6 acres in extent, and this 
figure has been used as a conversion factor in arriving at the probable 
income and expenditure of the colony. For example, the average 
cattle sales per holding on the 52 smallholdings, multiplied by 136 
(the conversion factor), is taken asthe value of the cattle likely bo 
be sold from the colony, and so on. The theoretical amount and 
distribution of income and expenditure on such a colony at 1932 
prices are given below. 


Income frome Kxpenditare on 

Cattle sales. , . £5,892 Labour (excluding 

Dairy Produce sales . 13,757 oceupicr) ‘ . £12,108 
Sheep and Wool. ; 5 Fertilisers and Man- 

Pig sales ‘ ; . Osls ures. ; i 1,240 
Poultry sales ; . 8,210 Foodstulls : . 15,700 
Keg sales ; . 7,332 Seeds , , , 1.315 
Horse sales. ; oo Livestock . ' ; 4,674 
Cereal sales. Z . 6,384 Rent ‘ . 6,817 


Roots and Potatoes . 7,803 Miscellaneous Costs —. 6,011 
Other crops. P . 1,408 


Miscellaneous sales . 1,694 a 
Total . £57,083 ‘Total, . £47,865 
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The colony would, therefore, sell approximately £14,000 worth of 
dairy produce, £10,000 worth of pigs, 210,000 worth of poultry and 
eves, £6000 worth of cattle and £15,000 worth of crops. On the 
other side, it would spend £16,000 on feeding stuits, £12.000 on 
labour (of which £3750 would be merely a book entry credited to 
the smallholder’s families and would emerge again as family income), 
£7000) on rent, £6000 on miscellancous requirements. £5000 on 
livestock and £2500 on seeds and fertilisers, 


(b) Beonomies from Co-operation.---1t must be remembered, 
however, that these figures for income and expenditure are based on 
the prices paid and received by individual non-co-operating small- 
holders who bay and sellin small quantities. Tn a colony organisa- 
tion a considerable sum could be saved by the bulk purchase ane 
sale of commodities, by the enhanced price received as a result of 
grading and standardisation. and by economies in equipment result- 
ing from co-operative tool-sharing. “dnesuch a colony, for example, 
a minimuny of 75,000 gallons of milk would be turned into butter, 
Could this be done more ellectively at a small creamery than on 
the holdings themselves ¢ Woukt the butter, by reason of more 
wnilorm treatment, command a better price? Could sufficient 
sows be kept to supply asbacon fuetory 2 What cconomies could 
be effected in the handling and grading of £10,000 worth of eggs ? 
Would the smallholders obtain a better price for their barley if it 
was pul on the market in bulk instead of in small parcels of 10-25 
quarters 2 ‘Turning to expenditure, what discount would be 
obtained in placing a single order for 250 tous of feeding stulls, 
compared with the same total in 10 ewt. lots, or if petrol and 
pavattin were purchased by the 40) gallons, instead of in tens and 
twenties ¢ Or if an order was placed for £1000 worth of fertilisers 
and seeds 2 

It is possible with reasonable assurance to estimate a few of 
the possible ccononies in income and expenditure. If we make the 
not unreasonable assumption that a 5 per cent. increase in net 
return could be obtained by better marketing, the income of the 
colony would be raised by £2875, Av examination of the cost of 
feeding stuffs in the Eastern Counties indicated that holdings 
between 20-50 acres paid 10 per cent. more per ton than holdings 
between 300-500 acres in size. On a co-operative basis, therefore, 
at least a 10 per cent. reduction in the price of feeding stalls coukl 
be obtained. Moreover, owing to the greater quantity required and 
to the fact that storage accommodation woukl be available, it 
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should be possible to buy duving the low-price months, and a 
reduction of 20 per cent. does nut appear improbable. In feeding 
stulls alone, therefore, it should be possible to save in the region 
of £3000, Again, as the large farmers paid 20 per cent. less per 
ton for their fertilisers and seeds than the small farmers, at least £54) 
could be saved in this direction. There is no available measure 
for the probable reduction in the cost of miscellancous require- 
menis, but a further £600 can be added to previous cconomies by 
assuming the reasonable average of 10 per cent. On the expenditure 
side, therefore, we have been able to save £4125 in the purchase of 
requirements, ‘Taken with the inerease in income, the total 
economies, therefore, amount to roughly £7000, If from this sum 
we deduct. £2000 to pay for wages and overheads at the central 
office, £544) remains to be distributed as additional income, or an 
average of £37 per holding, among-tihe tenants of the colony. 

Nor is this all that could be done inthe way of vost reduction. 
Tractors co-operatively owned could) replace horses. Greater 
technical efficiency in pig production, a result of efficient demonstra- 
tion on model holdings, the issue of balanced rations from the central 
stove and the use of high quality stock could probably reduce pig 
production costs by 25 per cent. The issue of high quality tested 
seeds from the central office, and the selection of varicties suited 
to the soil of the particular holdings, should increase the efliciency 
of evop production, At the same time, certain enterprises might be 
peofitably expanded. ‘The average number of sows per holding 
might. at present prices, he increased with advantage from 2 
to 4, or even 6. An average of 6 sows per holding, properly 
managed, would provide just under 250 pigs per week for the local 
factory. 


(¢) Cost of dsstablishment.--On the basis that the average size 
of holding settled is around 35 acres, and that large farms can he 
purchased at £20 an acre, the initial purchase price of the estate 
woukl be in the region of £100,000, Moreover, while the existing 
buildings could probably be adapred for use as smallholdings, it 
would be reasonable to assume an average expenditure of approxi- 
mately £800 per holding, a total of £110,000, for the erection of new 
and the adaptation of old buildings, and the provision of roads, 
drainage and water supply. The total landlord’s capital would 
thorefore be in the region of £210,000. ‘The annual rent of the farms 
used in this analysis was 26s. 8d. per acre. If this rental was 
charged on the colony, the estate rent-roll would be £6665, or a gross 
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return of 3-17 per cent. on landlord's capital, Ho has been estimated ! 
that 45 per cent. of the gross rental is retaimed by the landlord after 
defraying maiutenuice and all statutory charges. Acceptiug this 
figure, the net return on capital would be 1-43 per cent.. at which 
the scheme would not be self-supporting. Lf however, the rent. 
were raised ty 0s. an acre, the gross return would be 4-76 per cent. 
amd the net rental 2-14 per cent., al which figare it might be possible 
to finance the scheme by a State loan. ‘These extra charges would 
increase cach smallholder’s expenditure by £25 annually, but this 
sum would be more than offset by the economies resulting from 
co-operation, 

Tenant's capital, which would be provided by loan on the basis 
of £450 per holding, would amount approximately to £61,000, aud 
would be repaid by an annual charge covering interest and amortisa- 
tion. Therefore the total capital vequired to settle 5000 acres in 
smallholdings of approxipiately 35 acres in size would be in the 
region of £275,000, or an average of approximately £2000 per 
holding. An additional sun of about £10,000 would be required 
to develop the co-operative enterprise, 


(d) Conditions of Tenure. - tn the course of this investigation 
mauY attempts were made to ascertain, from those competent to 
eX press an opinion, (he various teasons for the general failure of the 
co-operative movement in this country. Broadly speaking, the balk 
of faulures in co operative cnterprisc have been attributed to distrust 
of the organisers of the movement, and to the inability of menbers 
both to remain faithtul to their organisation and to offer sufficiently 
high subuies Co attract competent managers, The futility of estab- 
lishing a central ageney for co-operative purchase and safe, wniless 
itis used by members of the association to the fatlest extent, is 
obvious, Freedom to buy or sell ovtside the organisation might 
involve w complete breakdown of the systcm. Further, in order to 
facilitate the grading and standardisation of the produce, distribu- 
tion must be canatised. The compulsory sale of all produce through 
av central agency niuist be an integral part of the scheme and should 
therefore be incehided as a condition of tenure. The same condition 
should apply to the purchase of requirements, except perhaps int 
the case of far itnplements bought second-hand at farni sales. 

Such a system has many obvious advantages. Relieved of the 
anxieties of marketing his produce, a function which can be more 


» Proceedings of Agricultural Beonomics Society, 1930, W. C.D. Daanpicr-Whetham, 
“Pho Economics of Rural Landowning.” 
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satistactorily performed by the expert, the smallholder will have 
more time to devote to production. Acquiring his rations through 
what is virtually his own firm, he will be assured that he is getting 
full value for his money. At the same time the issue of rations 
properly balanced for various types of stock will improve the effi- 
ciency of livestock production, and eliminate one of the most 
frequent forms of unnecessary waste on the farm. ‘The centralised 
purchase of livestock would ensure that only approved bulls were 
used, while pig production could be concentrated on those breeds 
which are best suited to modern demand. Jf, however, the sinall- 
holders were allowed to purchase their own livestock, definite rules 
woukl have to be enacted as to the type aml breed of the stock 
kept on the holdings. Pigs for bacon, for example, might be con- 
fined to the production of pure-bred Jarge whites, while pork 
producers might choose between vure large whites and the 
large-white/middle-white cross. 

With regard to the other reqnivements, the central agency would 
supply those seeds best suited to the soil of any particular holding. 
The issue of cereal sceds would be contined to three or four suitable 
Varictics in order to facilitate bulking for sale. Further regulations 
would be required to safeguard the community against disease anid 
weed dissemination as the result. of bad caltivation. The purchase 
of store pigs in the open market shontd be strongly discouraged, 
and wn attempt should be made to render the colony as far as 
possible self-supporting in respect of livestock. Notification of an 
outbreak of certain infections diseases, such as swine erysipelas. 
contagious abortion, and baciflary white diarrhoea should be sent 
to headquarters ou discovery, and failure to comply with this 
regulation should be visited by wn adequate fine. 


(ec) Control of Production.-~Vhe dearce af control to be exercised 
over production on indivicual holdings is a difficult. question. 
Should production be entirely controlled by the central office / 
Should the general manager have power to decide the crops to be 
grown and the livestock to be kept on individual holdings? Or 
should the type of organisation and quantity of production he lett 
entirely to the smallholder?) While the fist of these alternatives 
savours overmuch of dictatorship, the second is open to the objec- 
tion that, left to himself, the smallholder may embark upon types 
of production wholly unsuitable both to the soil and to the size of 
his holding. A certain amount of guidance as to cultivation and 
cropping is therefore desirable. An arca of 5000 acres may present 
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fairly large differences in soil, and for each of these it will be neces- 
sary to evolve a suitable form of organisation, These organisations 
have been discussed in Chapter VIII. 


(f) Selection of Tenants~-~Lt is improbable that meu without 
previous agricultural experience could rapidly acquire sufficient. 
knowledge to run the complicated organisation of a mixed arable 
holding. There arc, however, in the county districts many in- 
dustrious and efficient agricultural workers lacking sufficient capital 
to rent a smallholding who could be absorbed by sach a scheme. 


Surrcement ov 3-5 Acne Invensivis Honptas., 


It has been shown in Chapter VEEP that the main weaknesses of 
holdings of the 3-5 acre type are (4) that their incomes depend on 
the prices of a small group of commodities, (6) that as they have no 
wable land they depend in pig umd poultry prodaction, on the 
world price of feeding stulis, (e) that the limited mumber of com- 
modities produced lowers the amount of home-grown prodace con- 
sumed by the family. At the same time, certain detects of an 
organisational character were observed in holdings of this nature. 
Such defects appeared in the dack of orderly marketing, in the 
absence of the co-operative purchase and sale of requirements and 
connnodities, and in the absence of reliable sources trom which 
poultry holdings could purchase disease-free stock for replacements, 

Th approaching the problem: of settling holdings of the 3-5 acre 
type, it is therefore necessary to cousider to what extent and in what 
direction these defects can be reduced or climinated. Can, in fact, 
these sinall units be organised to cnjoy some of the advantages 
of large-scale production ? Can this organisation overcome their 
inherent lack of stability? At the outset it may be said that 
although the impact of adverse economic forces on holdings of this 
type can be reduced as a result of certain forms of orgatisation, 
it is impossible to protect them completely from sadden changes 
in the price of their products and requirements, and in this respect 
they will always be liable to failure, 

‘There are, however, certain lines along which they can be assisted, 
such as 

(a) the provision of facilities, on a co-operative basis, for the 

orderly marketing, grading and standardisation of pro- 
duce ; 

(6) the bulk purchase of requirements ; 
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(ce) the elimination of waste in production through the provision 
of certain services, viz. tractor power, haulage, day-oki 
chicks, pedigree bulls and pigs, ete. ; 

(2) increasing the capacity of the settler to live off his holding. 


The problem therefore is to find a technique of settlement capable 
of fulfilling the above conditions. 

Jt has been pointed out elsewhere that on holdings of this type 
the main sourees of income are derived from pig, poultry and ogg 
production, and the cultivation of vegetables and fruit in the open 
and under glass. While the marketing of pigs is rolatively simple, 
the marketing of vegetables and fruit, coraplicated by their varicty 
and their perishable nature, requires some form of co-operative 
organisation. If vegetables are to be graded and marketed co- 
operatively, the aggregate unit.ofproduction must be sufficiently 
large to maintain throughout the séason regular and adequate 
supplies. Here again, therefore, the colony method of settlement 
is indicated. 

At the same time the settlers might be assisted by a central farm 
which would provide the services mentioned above, axl would also 
supply milk and butter, cte., for consumption on the colony, thus 
reducing the handicap of the small imit. The sale of cereals by 
the central farm will, however, be negligible : it will therefore be 
incapable of lessening the dependence of the settlers ou the open 
market by supplying home-grown feeding stulis. 

In this case, as in the preeeding section, the unit of production 
must be sofficienthy huge to carry the overheads of wu central or- 
ganisation, and oar decision as to the area settled must be governed 
by the potential output of the colony. In order to obtain a net. 
income of £2 a week, a gross income of approximately £200 a year 
is required from vegetable production, or £800 a year from pigs 
and poultry, If wo assume that half of the settlers grow vegetables 
and glasshouse produce, ad half keep pigs and poultry, then the 
average gross Output per settler will he in the neighbourhood of 
£0) a year, A hundred settlers would therefore provide an 
aggregate gross output of £50,000, of which approximately £10,000 
would consist of fruit and vegetables and £40,000 of poultry, 
eggs and pigs. Tho marketing of pigs offers little scope for 
co-operative enterprise, so that unless the colony owns a factory, 
this total exaggerates the turnover for the co-operative organisation. 
Nevertheless, taking into account the fact that at least £230,000 
worth of requirements will be purchased through the central 
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agency in the course of the year, the unit would appear sufficiently 
large. 

Adopting the unit of 100 settlers, the next point is to determine : 
(a) the unit of land to be given to each member of the group, and 
(b) the area to be set aside for the central farm, 


(a) Size of Individual Holding.—The general experience through- 
out the country has been that, apart from glasshouse production, 
the area of market garden needed to support a family is steadily 
increasing, Jt has been pointed out elsewhere that the owners of 
B-acre vegetable plots in the Evesham district are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to make a living in spite of the presence of an 
efficient co-operative organisation. Similarly, in the poultry dis- 
tricts the rapid spread of discase under intensive methods is causing 
a change to more extensive production on larger areas. From this 
evidenee it would obviously be unwise to limit too harshly the aren 
of individual holdings. Tu view of the fact, however, that a number 
of the settlers will be growing ghisshouse produce for which the 
area required will not be more than an acre, an overall average of 
5 acres per hokling would scem sufficient. This would allow a 
range of holdings of from t acre with glass, to 4 to 5 acres of 
market garden or of 7 acres for pigs and poultry, 


(b) The Central Farm -—Betore dealing with the area required 
for the central farm its function must be defined. ‘The central fan 
should 

(2) supply power for cultivation and transport ; 

(b) maintain a herd of breeding pigs, from which weaners may 
be either frétened on the faem or sold to settlers for 
fattening or for breeding stock ; 

(c) maintain a tree range poultry flock and be responsible for 
a batchery which will supply to the settlers day-old chicks 
from certified stock : 

(2) maintain a dairy herd to supply milk lo the colony ; 

(ec) provide at a fee a sufficient number of pedigree boars ; 

(J) take over and sell to the market gardeners of the colony 
surplus manure from the poultry and pig producers ; 

(y) operate a central organisation for the co-operative sale and 
purchase of produce and requirements, and undertake 
where necessary the grading and standardisation of 
produce. 
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To fulfil adequately the above functions, it will be necessary 
for the central farm to carry a stock of approximately 20 dairy 
cows, 40 breeding sows and 1000 laying hens. Run as an intensive 
mixed arable farm, such a basic stock would probably require an 
area of 5) acres. For the total colony, therefore, an area of 
wpproximately 1000 aeres will be required, of which about 500 
acres would be in the possession of 100 settlers and the remainder 
operated as an “intensive * mixed arable faru. 


(¢) Methods of financing Seltlers. --Tn settling men on the land, 
either of two systems of finance may be adopted, They may be 
provided with a limited amount of eavpital and allowed to work up 
their stocks until they become self-supporting, or they may be 
provided at the outset with suflicient stock to enable them to carn 
& livelihood. Unless the settler derives additional income from an 
outside source the former method is cxtvemely dangerous, but if he 
has snfficient to live on for the first year of his tenancy, there is 
much to recommend it. Such amethod (particularly if he has been 
drawn trom a non-agricultural pursuit) gives the settler an oppor- 
tunity of accustoming himself to his new surroundings and of 
learning to handle his stock. Therefore in settling unemployed 
men, it would be advisable to arrange that for the first year, while 
building up their stock and equipment, they should conmtinne to 
draw unemployment relicf, 

Moreover, as men who fave been unemployed for any length 
of time are likely tu be physicully untit, this system has a further 
advantage in that it gives them time to recover their normal health 
before cmbarking on the hard work involved in’ agricultural 
pursuits. 


(d) Cost of Settlement —On the basis that the settlers are to be 
allowed to draw uncmployment relief Curing the first year of settle- 
ment, and that they assist as far as possible in the erection of the 
buildiugs, the cost of settling one hundred men on the colony systeu 
may be roughly apportioned as follows :--- 


dau and buildings, 1000 acres at £20 an acre, . £20,000 
Water, fences, roads and drainage —. : ‘ : 10,000 
100 houses. semi-detached, at £300), : . ‘ 30,000 
Stock and equipment, including glasshouses ; 30,000 
Central farm : - é “ 7 : ‘ 6,000 
Co-operative organisation ‘ : ‘ ‘ 4,000 


£100,000 
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The cost of individual holding may be allocated as follows :— 


Vig and Poultry Holding ! Glasshouse and Market Gardens = 
Land . ; , . £100 Land. ‘ : . £60 
Water, fences, roads, ele. 2 50) Water, fences, roads, ete. 50 
House. : ‘ . 800 House . : . . 300 
Stock : : : . 150) Ghisshouse (to cover -jyth 

of an acre) . : . 300 
Building and equipment. 150) Other equipment —. . 40 
Total ‘ £750 ‘Total . £70) 


"Too close an interpretation must not be placed on these figures, 
for there may be considerable variation ino the cost of individual 
items between districts as a result of local conditions. 

For the central farm, a working capitel of £12 per acre, or 3 
total of £6000, would be required, Ns far as possible existing farm 
buildings would be utilised. “The farny would be run separately 
from the co-operative organisation, and would cmploy a manager 
and a qualified poultry instructor, both of whom would be 
capable of advising the tenants on details of cultivation and stock 
management. Full use should be made of the County advisory 
services. 

'The co-operative organisation should be distinct from the farm 
organisation. It should cimploy a capable manager and an adequate 
office and outside stall. It could probably be accommodated in 
existing farm buildings with ininor alterations, It would require 
an initial capital of approximately £4000 for the provision of lorrics, 
roto-tillers, packing materials and salaries, and a certain amount 
of working capital. ft would handle goods on a commission basis, 
andl any profits, after allowing for interest, depreciation and reserve, 
would be distributed among tenwits in proportion to the value of 
their dealings with the Nocicty. 


Svervaamenr or Potrrev and Pic Llonpines ow Poor Lawn. 


As a rest of the high concentration of stock on poultry and pig 
holdings of the 3 to 5 were type, the land, after a few years, gener- 
ally becomes impregnated with disease, and heavy losses are likely 
to ocenr, As in both poultry and pig production the quality of 
the land is of little consequenee, provided it is well drained, the 


1 Wor a pig ov poultry holding, $2 sows and s00 haying heus would appear to be a 
suitable unit. 
2 Boe a hasshouse holding, “de of an acce would bo required undor glass, 
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establishment of pig and poultry holdings on large aroas of poor 
land might be considered. There are, for example, large areas of 
semi-derelict Jand on the Norfolk and Suffolk breck, and on the 
downs in Wiltshire and Hampshire, which appear eminently suitable 
for poultry and pig production. As land in the breck can be bought. 
at £4 to £5 an acre, a holding of 20 acres could be established here 
for tho same cost as one of 5 acres on good land. 

In this district the land is not sufiiciently fertile to render mixed 
farming on a large scale protitable, so that the central organisation 
would be limited to a co-operative organisation for the purchase 
of feeding stuffs, for the grading of eggs and for the provision of 
transport and power. The settlers should be established in units 
of 100 or over, on the gencral lines indicated in the case of the 3-5 
acre holdings. 

‘The advantages of holdings of this lutter type are twofold. As they 
onjoy free-range conditions, pigs and poultry will be less liable to 
disease. At tho same time, the distribution of poultry manure over 
the area will greatly improve the condition of the soil, and might in 
time enable the smallholder on the bettor lands of the area to em- 
bark on arable cultivation. During the first few years he will at 
least be able to grow his own vegetables, 


CHAPTER X 
SUBSISTENCE HOLDINGS 


ArtumptTs have been made in Europe and elsewhere to alleviate 
the distress of the unemployed by the provision of small areas of 
land on which they can grow part of their food supply. Such areas 
have been variously referred to as part-time, subsistence, supple- 
mentary or accessory holdings, and the following section deals with 
their development in United States of America, Germany and 
Britain, 


Unirep Starrs or AMnErica. 

The statutory authority for the creation of subsistence holdings 
in the United States is derived from an Act of Congress of July 1931 
which, in order to assist “the redistribution of the balance of popu- 
lation in industrial areas,’ | provided a fund of $25,000,000 to be 
used “in making loans for, and otherwise aiding in, the purchase 
of subsistence homesteads.’ ‘Phe money collected as repayment 
of the loans constitutes a revolving fund, and the executive work 
is carried out by a “ Division of Subsistence Homesteads.” The 
more specific problems with which the legislation is supposed to 
deal inelude— 

(a) the assistance of ~ stranded.” industrial populations, as, tor 
example, in’ the stimbersindustry, where thousands of 
families have been stranded by the cutting down of the 
Forests ; 

(b) the assistance of © over-aged ” workers, After 45 years of 
age workers in certain industries find it extremely difli- 
cult to obGain corployment, and as the proportion of old 
people in the nation’s population is Mereasing, provision 
for old age is becoming an important social problem, 
“A garden home aequired dating a worker's active years 
in industry ollers the prospect of a place to retire to when 
the peviod of maximum earning power has passed ”* ; 

(c) the shorter work day and work week, ‘Yechnical progress in 
industry resulting in a further shortening of the working 

1 oss Division of Subsistenco Homesteads,” Circular No, 1. 
T 
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day or of the working week suggests the development of 
garden homes where vegetables, fruit and poultry produc- 
tion for family use can supplement other income ; 

(d) cyclical employment. In times of industrial depression and 
unemployment, the occupation of a plot of land from 
which the worker can obtain food for family needs has a 
stabilising effect on his income ; 

(e) seasonal industry. Wage rates in certain seasonal industries 
we insuflicient for a satisfictory standard of living and 
can be auginented by subsistence holdings ; 

(f) decentralisation of industry. The creation of small industrial 
plants in villages, in conjunction with part-time settlement ; 

(g) © stranded.” agricultural communities. The removal of agri- 
cultural faunilies from croded or worn-out lund, and their 
settlement on better seih; 

(h) suburban-living and. better housing. The development of 
garden homes for workers in the vicinity of cities. 


Five classes of holding are being established :— 


(1) Workers” garden homesteads near small industrial centres 
to which further decentralisation is likely to occur. 

(2) Workers’ garden homes near large industrial centres, usually 
of heavy industries unlikely to decentralise. 

(3) Projects for the rehabilitation of “ stranded ” industrial 
population, particularly miners of bituminous coal. 

(4) Projects for the reorganisation of certain rural communities, 
and tor the removal of “rural slums from sub-marginal 
lam.” 

(5) The movement of large farm families from sub-marginal dry- 
farming lands in the west to unoccupied farms or Federal 
rechunation schemes. 


Subsistence homesteads are established in groups of 25 to 100 
families, aml in exceptional cases in lerger numbers. A homestead 
ordinarily consists of from 1 to 5 acres, depending upon the quality 
of the soil. the size of the family, the character of the proposed 
agricultural operations, and the opportunity for other wage employ- 
ment, ‘Phe family raises vegetables and truit, poullry, one or two pigs, 
and may keep a cow. The holding is intended to supplement. work 
in oflice or factory, and “ one conclusion clearly drawn from Kuro- 
pean experience with *smallholdings’ is that without adequate 
opportunity for wage employment failure will result.” 
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(1) Tyyart Valley Tomestead, near Elkins, West Virginia.—FPor 
this scheme a grant of 8675,000 was received from the Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads : and an estate of 2500 acres of land has 
heen settled by 270 families. ‘They ave mainly unemployed miners. 
lambermen and farmers who previously occupied sub-marginal land. 
Kach bomestead comprises about 2 acres on which the family raises 
potatoes, fruit, vegetables and chickens, and there is a community 
dairy which provides milk. butter, cheese and meat, 

While they were assisting in the construction of the colony, the 
men received relief wages for three days a week, and on the other 
(hree days they received credit hours towards the total labo hour 
cost of the homestead. Phe men were assigned to the type of work 
for which they had had some previous training, or for which they 
showed a particular aptitude ; as they “ assist each other hour for 
how on the construction of their-houses, the money cost of their 
homes was reduced to a minima.’ 


(2) Tulsa, Oklahoma —Vhis: scheme ‘assisted 50° workers with 
low cash incomes to acquire cheap homes on small tracts of fertile 
land. Attractive houses of Trom 3 tod rooms were erected on 2-acre 
plots, and the holders, mainly mechinies or persons employed part- 
time or seasonally, grow a considerable portion of their own food. 


(3) Reedsmille, West Virginva.—This experiment provides homes 
for 125-200 families who are being selected from the unemployed 
coal miners in West Virginia. Owing to a shift in the industry 
many of these men have been unemployed for five years, and with- 
out steady employment since the carly nineteen-twenties. The 
settlers are enabled to buy cheaply a 5-aere homestead on a 20 
years’ purchase plan. 

The house is a frame building im one storcy comprising 4 rooms 
wand a bathroom, a cellar. a workroom, a furnace room, a fruit: 
cellar and a wash-house. The houses have been varied in size to 
accommodate families ranging from 6 to 13 members. Kach has a 
well which supplies water by cleetric pump, and specially constructed 
tanks take off the sewage. ‘The furniture is made by the men. A 
veranda paved with flagstones tuns wong the front of the house. 
In the backyard there ix a chicken run, and further out lies the rest: 
of the lund. 

A crop production progemume for cach homestead has been 
planned by the West Virginia College of Agriculture, and many of 
the futave settlers are attending night classes on the use of agri- 
cultural produce in the home, 
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GERMANY. 

Tho purpose of the subsistence holding in Germany is very similar 
to that in the United States. Phe problems being studied include— 

(a) the decentralisation of industry through the transference of 

small industrial units to the castern provinces ; 

(b) the provision of holdings for the uncmployed in the neigh- 

bourhood of towns and of depressed industries ; 

(c) the provision of holdings in conjunction with the shorter 

working week. 

Certain large industrial firms, notably Krupp and Siemens, have 
doveloped housing estates for their workmen, in which a house and 
hall an acre of land is provided on a hire-purchase system within a 
reasonable distance of the factories. As in America, holdings are 
established on the colony principle. The object of settlement in the 
case of both these firms has been (a) to provide a source of income 
lo their workmen during’ a period of depression or of cyclical 
unemployment ; and (b) during a boom period to “ tie” skilled 
workmen more securcly to their firms. 

It has been calculated ? that im Germany expenditure on food 
represents 48 per cent. of total expenditure in incomes below £125 
aw yoar, while in incomes between £45 and £75 it ranges from 55 per 
cent, to 70 pee cent, lana study ofa large number of household 
budgets in which the average Income was £113, expenditure on tood 
represented £54. 10s., and of thisamount £18 was spent on meat 
and fats (including butter), £2.°70s!-on potatoes, and £3. 10s. on 
other vegetables. According to the Settlement Authorities, a halt: 
acre holding properly organised can provide an additional income 
of aronnd £20 a year. It is claimed, therefore, that if provided 
with such a holding the family is better fed and/or purchasing 
power is released for use in industrial goods, 

On these holdings one or two pigs are fattened diving the year, 
the fruit and vegetables required by the family are grown, while 
poultry and rabbits are kept to vary the meat dict. ‘The pigs are 
fattened frour potatoes grown on the holding, houschold scraps, and 
an addition of purchased cereals, and the pig and poultry manure 
is used Lo increase the fertility of the hud. 


Crear Barrain. 
In Britain subsistence holdings have been established mainly 
in the “ Special Arcas ” as a method of providing an occupation and 


Loy Milliarden Mlehrumsatz fiir die deutsche Industrie, Walter Stiusz. Die 
Nevo Wirtschatt, dahrgang 1, H. 5, pp. 1-4. 
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interest for the unemployed. In England settlement has been 
cuticd out by the Society of Friends, and in Seotland by the 
Departinent of Agriculture. The work of both these bodies has not 
received the attention it deserves, 

Although the subsistence holding is not designed to render the 
occupier self-supporting, it has much to recommend it, and in its 
ultimate elects may prove of greater benelit: than more anibitious 
schemes of full-time settlement. The size of the holding can be 
limited to supply dite more than the needs of the family, and local 
markets, which may be extremely seusitive lo increased supplies, 
will not be disturbed. On the other hand, as the anemploved 
camnot gencrally afford to buy any great amount of vegetables, 
eges or pouliry, the local market js unlikely to sufler any great loss 
of custom. Lt in fet less money is spent on vegetables, it will be 
released for the purchase of other goods.1 

Such a scheme does nut require heavy, capital expenditure. ‘Phe 
quility of the land, provided it is not too heavy or too light, is not 
so important as in commercial production > a smal) area of heavy 
land adequately drained, or of light land with au addition of bumus, 
quickly improves under intensive spade cultivation. If the land is 
available iu the vieinity of the men’s homes, no houses need be 
built; and if land can be obkained ontease, an initial capital of £Lo 
to £35 per man for the purchase of poultry, netting, tools and timber 
should cover the cost of settloment. Where houses are built, the 
total cost world probably be aroun £300 per man, and subsistence 
holdings could be provided by town-planning and local authorities 
in rchousing schemes. Seeds, fertilisers and other requirements 
shoukd be purchased co-operatively. In cities where the fand is 
likely to lic at some distance it shoukl be possible to arrange free 
transport in municipal trams or buses for unemployed meu visiting 
their allotments. 

This form of settlement bas farther advantages. Unemployed 
funilies will be better fed. ‘The work of the hokling and a better 
dict will enable the unemploved man to recover strength and self- 
confidence, wut if tater he is required to take his place in industry, 
he will return to work in good condition. At the same time there 
are many unemployed antikely to be reabsorbed in industry. tn 
the light of the evideuce presented in this report, the subsistence 
holding, as a supplement to unemployment relief, woald appear to 
provide a more suitable ail more economic form of assistance than 


It shoukl bo noted that under prosent regulations au unemployed inan is 
allowed to oarn a net profit of 34. 4c. a day without endangering his right to reliof. 
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that of full-time settlement, and offers considerable scope as a method 
of social betterment. 
Details of the costs of establishing a number of these schemes in 
Scotland are given below. 
TABLE T! 








t 2 3 4 | 
EA pte giclee, peers wich Vinh ak A ipo SN nd, ee alee de une ed IS ale 
Area. F (aeres) 8 | 7 3t | 31 
Number of Plots . ; W7 14 12 27 
Peviod of Louse (years) . iy | 5 5 5 
Costs: Grants £44 0 0 1222 0 O84 TO 0 | £108 9 6 
Towns . -{£15 08 O FL2F Oo O LIS 0 0 £3 3 8 
Rent (payable by De- | 
partment) : {£16 © O [£t4 S G/L 7 6) 45 OO 
Total Gross Cost . 1475 0 0 [£58 8 6/483 17 6 [L1G 130 2 
(Total Net. Cost. | £60 0 0 (£37 8 B1£45 17 6 [£153 9 6 
i Rents received by Dept.| £14 7 O 1415 3 4) £9 9 OF £50 5 0 
1 og peracre per weok 8} S 


i (2 8.4) 2s 21 cp 
5 1 


»  peraere per year] £1 1 


10 1 th Gh 
* 


Barns of Clarerhouse Scheme, near Dundee.—This estate was 
given by Mr Bonnar, a Dundee jute merchant, in September 193-4 
to the Department of Agriculture for Scotland for settlement by 
unemployed men. It is situated about three miles from the centre 
of the city and comprises 400 acres of fertile loam. Of this areca, 
194 weres have been divided= into. J-aere plots, 177 of which were 
occupied by the end of the year, while from the romainder, 22 hold- 
ings have been formed, 21 ranging from 5} to 9} acres, and one 
mixed arable holding of 45 acres in extent. The large hokling was 
created so that the oceupier could undertake a certain amount of 
cartage for the other members of the colony. The smaller holdings 
produced poultry, pigs and market-garden produce. 

From an aere of good land it is possible to produce a considerable 
quantity of vegetables, and market gardeners in the ucighbourhood 
of Dundee are anxious as to the effect on the local inarket of the 
sale of the surplus production from the colony, particularly if it 
was hawked round the city. While existing producers may have 
a legitimate grievance in being asked to compete with what is in 
effect subsidised production, it should be possible, as the scheme 
proceeds, to meet this difficulty, cither by decreasing the size of 
each plot or by regulating the sale of produce. As the estate is a 
gift, rents are lower than on holdings where the land has becn 


purchased. 


1 Data suppliod by Dopartinont of Agriculture for Scotland. 
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On the Baras of Claverbouse estate, a communal hut has been 
erected for every 19 men. The hut is furnished with a stove and 
civided into 19 bays, each of which is capable of storing a sack of 
manure and the tools of the cultivators. A hut committee, re- 
sponsible for the good behaviour of the plot-hoklers, has been 
elected for each group ; the Chairman of the Committee is a member 
of a central committee which considers joint action for the colony. 
This sectional organisation of the colony tends tu foster a competi- 
tive spirit betwoen the different groups and to stimulate competition 
in the cultivation of the holdings. Moreover, the delegation of 
authority by vote to certain individuals should, by giving then 
responsibility, have a valuable psychological effect in assisting thera 
to recover their sense of citizenship. As the chairman of each 
group committee can collect the vent and any other charges front 
the group on behalf of the Departinent, the method has also a 
practical advantage, 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


Havinc considered the problem of full-time settlement in this 
country, the following facts emerge -— 


(1) That under existing economic conditions settlement on the 
land offers little hope of creating new employment ; it is 
likely to Icad to displacement of labour elsewhere, and/or 
& general reduction in the standard of living of those 
already engaged iu agriculture. 

(2) That the restriction of agricultural imports will lead to a 
decline in exports and increased uncmployment, mainly 
in the depressed areas. 

(3) That it is a fallacy to expect a large uct increase in agricul- 
tural employment by stinmlating consumption in a certain 
direction, as, unless spending. power increases at the same 
time, this incrersed consumption will be at the expense 
of some other commodity, 

(4) That when supply and demand are out of adjustimout, the 
condition may be deseribed as cither overproduction or as 
underconsumption. according to the angle from which it 
is approached. ‘Uhe- condition, however, cannot be cor- 
rected hy increased production, but only by au inerease 
in “oflective “ demand. Consumption can only be 
increased (a) by lowering prices through more efficient 
production, and so bringing the comuodities produced 
within the reach of lower-income groups, and/or stimu- 
lating consumption among existing consumers, or (b) by 
increasing the purchasing power of consumers. 

(5) That while restriction of certain imports, e.g. bacon, eggs aud 
vegetablos, may enable holdings of the 3-5 aere type te 
curry on successfully for a time, they will eventually come 
into direct competition with more econouic units of pro- 
duction in the country, against which they will be unablo 
to compete. 

(6) That in the case of pig, poultry and egg production, the 3-5 
acre specialist or semi-specialist holding is inherently 
unstable as a result of its complete dependence on the 
world price of feeding stuffs. 
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(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(J4) 


(15) 
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That there ix at the moment a very definite overproduction 
of the main vegetable crops in this country. 

That the possible expansion of production in vegetables of 
the luxury type is limited by reason of the expensive 
nature of the tinal prodact. 

That settlement by the County Councils daring the last few 
years appears to have been carried out as rapidly as is 
justified by economic conditions, and the rate of settle- 
ment is likely Co inerease as soon as conditions improve. 
It has also been organised cfliciently. 

That if Land Settlement, for reasons other than economic, is 
considered desirable in this country, either imports of 
agricultural prodace must be restricted and/or home pro- 
duction must be heavily subsidised. 

That in the interests of the-consumer national reorganisation 
of production shoukd precede any restriction of imports, 
so that home production might, xs far as possible, he as 
efficient as in exporting countries. 

That the mixed family farm of 30-50 acres, on account of a 
flexibility of orgauisation which enables it to adapt itself 
to sudden price changes, wid of the eapacity of the family 
to live off the holding during a period of low prices, is the 
Most suitable unit of settlement, 

That. if holdings of the 3-3 acre specialist or semi-specialist 
type are to be settled, considerable economies will be 
effected by settlement on a co-operative basis. 

Phat the production of pigs, poultry, eggs, and crops under 
glass and certain types of vegetables are the most suitable 
enterprises for the 3-5 acre holding. 

That in vespect of unemployed industrial workers, particu- 
larly in rural areas, holdings of the subsistence type of half 
to one acre jn extent, providing poultry, vegetables and 
eggs for the family as a supplement to unemployment 
relief, offer considerable opportunity for Curther expansion, 
and are highly beneficial in their effect. The arguments 
in favour of this type of holding may be enumerated as 
tollows :— 


i. The quality of the land, provided it is not too heavy 
or too light, is of secondary importance. 

ii. It should be possible to rent land in the vicinity of 
the men’s homes, and no houses need be built. 
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iii, Such holdings will provide mental and physical 
exercise. 

iv. Uneu ployed families will be better fed. 

v. Production on these holdings will not disturb exist- 
ing markets, as the unemployed are too near 
subsistence Jevel to buy any large amount of 
vegotables and eggs. 

vi. Mobility of labour will be maintained. 


It is recommended that holdings of this type should be estab- 
lished as rapidly as possible. 


APPENDIX A 


Varese or Tarorts iw 19838 oF AcnicunTuRAL PRODUCE SIMILAR TO 
TUAT PRODUCED IN THR Uniten Kinepom 


Wheat ; ‘ ‘ ‘ »  £37,000,000 
Barley ‘ s < : 4,000,000 


Oats . : : : . 1,000,000 
Peas and Beans . re : & 2,000,000 
Wheat Moal and Mlour F é 3,500,000 
Coroal Products . ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,000,000 
Cereal Products entered as Kecd- 
ing Ntufls for Animals. . 3,000,000 
Total Cereals. R . : 
Bacon ; ‘ 5 . £80,000,000 
Reot - : . ‘ . 28,800,000 
Mutton and Lamb . . 4 1EjQ00,000 
Mums r : ‘ F H 3,000,000 
Pork ‘ ‘ “ @ = 3,000,000 
Rabbits and Other. : ; 1,000,000 
Total Meat : : : i i 
Butter : R : ‘ +) 834,000,000 
Choose : . ‘ : $000,000 
Milk (separated, skinned dnd 
condonsed) - é : 3,000,000 
Total Dairy Pradacts J . 3 
Applos : ‘ F - £7.0000,000 
Poars z < . . . 1,600,000 
Phims and Small Brait 3 s 1,000,000 
Tomatoos . : . ‘ ‘ 4,000,000 
Potatoes. : : . ‘ 2,000,000 
Qnious ‘ . ‘ : 1,000,000 
Flowers, Bulbs, Plants and Noods 2,000,000 
Fruit: in Sugar and Jam R : 4,000,000 
Total Market Garden Praduce —. A 
Eggs (in shell). ‘ ° ~ — £7,000,000 
Egys (not in shell) e ‘ 3 2,000,000 
Poultry < F F . 2,000,000 


Total Poultry und Eggs : . . 


Grand Total. 


£416, 5000000 


$81,000,000 


£45,000,000 





£22,500,000 


£72,000, 000 


. 


. 


£206,000,000 


APPENDIX B 


REeLIKS RECEIVED FROM County CouncIL LAND AGENTS IN 
ANSWER TO A QUESTIONNATRE 


Secrton 1. Out of the 45 Land Agerts in Kngland and Wales who 
gave detailed information concerning the most successful size and type 
of holding, 22 stated that the dairy farm of 20-50 acres had been wn- 
doubtedly the most successful uring the last five years ; and a further 
20 male the same claim for mixed holdings, partly grass and partly 
arable, of a similar size. In the case of Worcester, the Land Agent stated 
that up to five years ago market gardens were thriving best, but that 
this branch of agriculture had becn much overdone, and the mixed farm 
was now the most successful, The two Land Agents of Lancashire and 
Nottingham stated that the 3-4 acre poultry holding and the part-time 
pig, poultry and vegetable allotment respectively were the most successful 
in their clistriets ; in the Isle of Bly, part-time holdings of 3 acres and 
full-time holdings of 20 acres and over appeared to be more succossful 
than intermediate areas. Fortystwo Land Agents, therefore, out of 
45, indicated that the 20-50 acre halding-—cither dairy or mixed arable 
and grass—had been in recent yerts the most suecessful size and type. 
ee ae a ee : - a 


Whut are the mest comunon What size and typo of holding | 


County : types and sizes of haldives 9. has heen mast successful 
in your district » _ lacing the hist five yours Y 
tBNGLAND : : 
RepFrorp Market gudons comprise © Mixed holding of about | 
; about half tho total | S0 acres whore a father | 
; area, "Phe remainder is | and two sons or Ghree | 
: 1 chiefly inomixed hold- | brothers work the hold- | 
i 1 ings, | ing with little or no i 
| i | hired Jabonr. 
‘ ‘ 
: 
\  Bucsrainam | Mixed dairy holding, with | Mixed dairy holding of 
1 amall area of arable. about 50 acres. 
i Usually about 50 acres. 
Camartmer  . | 80-30 acre fully equipped | 40-50 aero mixed hold- 
mixed arable holding, ings, 
and market gardens of . 
3-20 neres, 
CHESHIRE . | 35-50 aere dairy holdings. | Dairy holdings of 35 
acres and upwards. 
CORNWALT. . | Mixed hoklings of 25-50 ] Tho 30-50 acre fully 
acres represent about equipped holding, 
50 per cent. of total mostly dairying. 
number, and dairy 
holdings of the same 
size about. 40 per cent. | 


14 
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Poe \ 
| What aro the most common | What size and typo of bolting | 
Jounty types and sizes of haldings has boon most suceessful : 
| in your district 2 1 ducing tho last five yours t 


ENGLAND (cont.) 


DERRY. ~ | Market murdens 4-12 acres 
and dairy holdings 20- 
50 acres, 


Dairy holdings. 


Daven. - | In No Devou the mixed 
holding ; elsewhere, 40. 


Dairy and mixed hold- 

ings, 40-50 acres, aud : 
SO acre clairy fara and then market garden _ 
trarkot gardens of 2-10 holdings which have 
aeTES, » been estieblishod for at. - 
least ten years, 


Douser . . 2: Dairy holdings of 40.50 5 The all-pastare 40.50 
ACTOS, *  aere holdings, 
‘ 
' : 
Duran . 2 Daieying and omixed - W-aere chuirying. 


Faris of SO -RCres. 





Essex. 2 Madly ccquipped mixed; Nally equipped mixed 
holdings cab SOQ aaes > holding, 
ane Oo autres trait ant 


mrket garden holdings. 





CILOUVERSTRR a Bare - hand hatdings te. 
> wuriahly present difli- 
culties aud the aunber . 
| af these is heing de. : 
1 ereaned. Poultry-keep- 
> Dye and: ghiss fer the | 
*  praduetion of eaeky | 
So phantss traits and | 
flowers are aids to sue. 
COSS. 
Dairy holdings of 30-50 


veres and market gar. 
tletss of -70 veros. 


Jtasesittrn . Dairy holdings of 30.50 


VOTES, 


Hirnerorn ot Daiyviug ated mined farm. | Holdings froin 335-50 aeres 
img fram 35-50 acres ' ftally equipped with 
With 7-10 aeres aeable, house and hudldings, 


Hiaereorp . , MRsedo dburming, from Ja. > Mixed fammns af 40-50 
Ate acres, with suitably © eres, 

haitdines for cows, pigs 
ret poultoy, 


On ten hand. avedte hold 
ings oof | 20.50 acres, 
growing wheut, pota- 
toes, sugar beot, other 
vores, carrots, colory, 
ate, Qu bare lend, fruit: 
holdings (1-5 acres) 
producing top and 
saft fruits. 


HUNTINGDON. 25-50 acres Pally equipped 


feta hanel. 


TaN ne me ee we ee se ee wees et 
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County } 


RNGLAND (cout.) 
Isnk or Exy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{sun oF Wieur 


Lancaster 


LEICESTER. 


Lincony 
i: (ifolland) 


Fancous 
(Kesteven) 


(Cinesey) 


Norro.r 


Lixcons 
| 
| 


- 


NORTHAMPTON 


types and sizes of haldings 
in your district ? 


3-8 acres in a part-time 


holding is the most 
usual area, With a cer 
tain number of bold. 
ings of 20-40 acres, 
‘Tenants depend on 
sugar beet and pota- 
toes, and many keop a 
fow pigs. 


About 30 acres of dairy- 


ing or dairyirg: plus 
Taarkot garden, 


3-4 acre poultzy holdings, 


. 


1-10 


also market gardens. 


50 acre milk farm. 


autres bare land, 
for part-time holders ; 
otherwise, mixed hold- 
ings of 25-35 acres, 


ae 


Arable holdings fi the 


Fon and Isle af Ax- 
hohne, Mixed farang 
on the Cliffs and Woks. 


Mixed arable, £0-50 acres, 


market garden 4-5 


BELAS, 


Market gavden 5 acres, 


poultry 10 acres. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


, 8 
1 What are the most common | What size and typo of holding 


has beon most successful 
during tho last five yours 2 


Holdings of 3 acres and 


20 acres and over ap- 
pear to be more suc- 
vosaful than interniedi- 
ALO BPEas, 


Dairy holdings where tho 


smatthotder hus had 
previous agriculture 


experionce, is a hard 
worker and has a help- 
ful wife, 


3-4 acre poultry hold. 


ings. 


&) acre milk farm, with 


cow-sheds for 14 cows, 
A smaller area does 
not now support a 
Man, excopt in vases 
of market gardens and 
poultry farms, 


Equipped holdings of 25- 


35 acres and bare-laad 
holdings up to 3 acres, 
all on the best land. 


50 acre mixed arable (10 


weres grass) with house 
and buildings, 2 harses, 


2 or 3 cows, somo young 


beasts, pigs wid poul- 
try. Crass-land is prac- 
tically uolettable, 


Mixed arable from 30.50 


ROP, 


40-50 acres mixed arable. 


Mixed farm at 50: acres, 


one-third arable, cam- 
biuing dairying, pigs, 
poultry, and rearing of 
young stock. 





\ 


| LO RR AER yy 


LEN GhAND rua: ) 
Novttincu aM 


. 


SWROVSUIRE 


NomMensev 


STAFFORD 


Sowrena --Kase 


Scevorae— Was, 


Sorery . ‘ 
Sesswx- - Lasr 

Susskx Wes'r 
Warwton . 
Wintsn tat < 
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What ace the most common 
types and sizes of haldings 
in vour district ¥ 


Part-time, pig, poultry 


and vegetables, af 
about L aeres mixed 


arable ane chairying. 
Duiry- ~ 3.40 acros. 


Dairy holdings of 30.50 


NETS. Poultry in- 
clastry oon scientific 
lines has increased 


lavvely dhaving the last 
three yor, 

Dairy hoklings of 25-50 
acres, poultty Holdings 
of 5-14 aoves. 


Mixed 
RETOS, 

Market garden holdities 
at 5-10 aeves in’ the 
north-west 3 elsewhere 
50-80 RCVE 
arablescombining: pigs, 
poultry und 
ing. 


arable al) 80-75 


(rass-land diviry boldiyss 


af 40-500 acres: tre the 
Weakle and = 1-8) vere 
market gardens and 
fruit holdings 
towns, 


mixed — 


dairy- - 


VEU. 


» Matk production on 25-50 > 


aces holdings 


and | 


traarket garden andsor : 


poultry and pigs on [-7 
weve holdings. 


Mixerdt arable associtited | 


with cairying, 


40.50 vere cairyiags and 


stock rearing with 25 


avere market garden in 
the south-west, near 
Eveshaan. 


Milk pradveedon on 35.50 
ALES, 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
. 
! 
H 
: 
. 
: 
' 
H 
: 
: 
' 


What size and typo af holding 


. Dairy: --80-40 acres, 
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has been most snecessfil 
during the lest five years 2 


Part -thne, pig, poultry 
and vegetable — hold- 
ings of about 1 acre. 


Dairy holdings of 40-50 
veres, 


30-acee dairy holding. 
dargest sized, mixed 


arable, 50.75 acres. 


Fully equipped holding 
of 50.80 ueres, 


CGnuss-land dairy holdings 
of 40-50 weres, and 1.5 
acro market gardens. 
Mik Marketing schemo 
had adversely affected 
the stnall milk producer, 


No one type can he 
singled out as being the 
mast successfull As 2 
general rule, the un- 
equipped holding is the 
least satisfactory. 


Dairying and poultry. 


Pally equipped holdings 
of about 50 acres, 
tHastly grass, 


4.50 ucre dairy holding 


on good pasture hind 
and equipped with 
Bova ane Inuitedings. 


a te an 
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What ere the most omnmon 
types and sizes of hoklings 


County 
in your district t 


}) ENGLAND (cont.) 


Worcusrer  . | Market gardening on 2-3 
acres and then 35-50 
aero nixed farm with 
house and eon baalel- 


ings. 


Yorxstnri:- - 
Pasv Raine 


§0-acre holdings, dairy- 
tug or mixed arable, 


20-20 acre dairy or rained 
arable holding. 


Yor 
Norru Ripe 


WaALBS-— 
CARRNARVON . | Mixed fanus of ubout 45 
acres and a fow dairy 


faras of about 20 aeros. 


Carpican ~ | Mixod farming, with 
breeding of store stack. 
CARMARTHEN Production of whole milk 
combing t with poultry, 
Brant. . 1 Dairying, poultry and 
ees, on holdings af S- 
{ SO acres. 
Cmamorean  . | Dairy holdings of 30-30 


acres, pig and poultry 
on 8-10 avres an 
market gurdening on 
3-5 acres, 


Mixed arable and cdaury- 
ing holdings of about 
25 acres, 


MBRIONRTH. 


What size and typo of holding 
has beon most succossfal 
duriay the hist tive yoars 2 


Up to five years ago 
the market garden 
sraullholders wore the 
most successful, bat 
this branch has been 
very mueh ovardone, 
and the mixed farm is 
now doing the best. 


Dairy holdings did best 


util the Milk Market. 


ing Board 
poultry aud 
waren holdings have 
been furly successful 
ander the right 
tenants, 


began ; 


5O-neve mixed holding. 


market | 





Dairy farms of about 20 — 


ARCTES, 


30-40 acre holding ad- 
joining an urban avea, 


Sd-acre dairy holding, 
selling whole milk, 


Qwing to the stump 
mM store cattle prices, 
butter making with 
ranting of yout calves 
has practically stoppeu. 


Holdings of 30.50 acres. 


Dairy holdings ef 30.50 
veres have proved far 
and away the most 
successful, 


A good-sized dairy far. 
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What are the most common What size and typo of holding 
County types and sizes of holdings has beon most srecessfidl 
in your district ? during tho last five years Y 


WALES (cont.) 
Monmovuti# - 


Dairy holdings of 5Oacres, 
then mixed farming 
conthined with some 
murkel gardening, 


Dairy holdings of 50 

acres, selling milk 
either wholesale or 
retail. 

Monteomery . | Crass holdings for rear- 
ing livestack, but lately 
inany have durned to 
tnilk production, 


40-50 acre holding, where 
the tenant can carry on 
by himself or only 
employ atid. Cottage 
holdings ave successful 
where a fair amount of 
outside work can he 
obtained, 


Secrion 2.) The number of applicants for smallholdings, as given by 
the Land Agents, totals rather over 3000, but, as two Land Agents point 
out, a large number of those whose names are on the books as applicants 
have probably thenwelves given up the idea of taking a smallholding, 
and others would be found to be unsuitable. On the other hand, Land 
Agents state that when « smallhokling falls vacant, there is a renewed 
demand from persons in that locality, so there is clearly » considerable 
unsatistied demand for holdings, particularly ncar depressed areas ; 
Monmouth and Durham are ‘stated to have a combined total of 900 
applicants on their books. 

Eleven Land Agents state that there is a tendency for demand to 
he concentrated on larger holdings. Near depressed ureas, however, in 
Durham and Stafford, there is a large demand for the smatlor holdings, 
and in Nottingham the demand is increasing tor the small type holding 
equipped with a house and buildings for pigs and poultry, ete. [In 
Cacrnarvon, demand is said to bo in favour of the smallor holdings, and 
this is explained by the lack of the capital required to stock and run 
a larger acroage. 





see sees nme ey, 


‘ Has thore been any appreci- | 
Cou How muny xpplicants for | able chunyo during the pst { 
uty i holtdiays are on your beoks 21 tive years, in the size and i 
: 1 typo of holding required ¥ 
k ; | 
Som ee ee ee 
ENGLAND. - 
: z < ! 
BeprorD . | About 10, These will be | Only a slight tendency | 
, Met from time to timo ; — towards amalgamation | 
i a8 holdings are given ; on the poorer land. i 
{up | i 
; i 


K 
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County 


Crmsnren 


CorNWaATL 


Denpy . 


DEVON, 


Doser 


Duran . 


CLavcEsTer 


. 


. 


| 


HNGLAND (cont.) 
Buck wanamM 


How many applivants for 
holdings are on your bouks ? 


During the past lew 
years an average of 30 
applicants. 


130. 


89, but T cannot say how 
many of these would 
he appreved by the 
Committoa, 


45, 


Thero are 509 applicants 
for 7049 vores, 


Has thore beon any appreci- 
able change during the past 
tive years, in tho size and 
type of halding required 


Applications for the part- 
lino holding are very 
seldom inet with now, 
and a large number of 
existing holdings of 
this typo have been 
given up by tenants, 


No appreeiahlo  chauge 
has been noted. 


Acvommodation holdings 
aro not new In demand ; 
fully equipped hold. 
ings of 30-50 acres are 
tho most popular, 


The demand for market 
garden holdings has 
semowhat died out, 


No appreciable change 
has been noted. 


The teandeney has heen 
for targer holdings. 
The demand for ares 
tuner LQ acres is very 
small. 


Holding applications avo 
Now resolved Into two 
types: (a) 50-60) acre 
dairy holding: (0) 5- 
acre pig, poultry, wlass- 
house, 


There is a steady demand 
which — shows — Tittle 
ehange for full-sized 
equipped holdings suit- 
able for dairying. 
There is also a steady 
demand for smaller 
holdings of 5-20 acres 
with house and duild- 
ngs, 
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llas thor been any appreci- 

How many applicants for ablo change during the past 
holdings are ou your bouks ? fivo yours, in the sizo and 
type of holding required ? 


County 


ENGLAND (cont.) 


Hampsues . | Uhero are 135 applicauts | Thore is a tendency for 

for 1266 acres. demand to inerease for 
the larger dairy hald- 
Ings, Bare-land hold- 
ings aro yvoing out of 
favour, 


Bare-land = holdings are 
definitely not required. 


Hrrietorp . | Over 100, 


Hrearrorp . | 82. No appreciable change 


has been noted, 


pod] 


HUNTINGDON. No appreciablo change 


hhas heen noted, 
Isux or Ety . | 175. No appreciahlo change 
has been noted. 


The demand for snall 
holdings has fallon off 
appreciably, Holdings 
of about 20-30) acres 
let most reactily, 


Isne or Wrent) | One. 


There is a tendency for 
smallholdings to in- 
crease in size, Tharo 
is no demand for farms 
ander 400 acres, and 
small blocks of land 
becoming vacant are 
genorally  dividod 
amongst the adjoining 
termes, There is little, 


Lancestee - | Shore are. practically no 
applicants on the list, 
although) it= is not 
gonerally.diflicult.to 
lot a farm coming 
vacant, 


| 
1 
I 
l 
t 
t 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
poultry and pig farms 
| 


X ~~ 


if any, demand = for 
\ 
over 10 aeres, 
‘ 
LINCOLN '"Phore are 380 applicants, | Equipped holdings of 25- 
(Holland) 5 most of whom are wait- 33 acres have been most 
+ ing far a hokling on a in danand, apart from 
perticular farm near hare - land heldings. 
their homes, Applicants are now 
' much More particular 
ws oto the glass and 
amenities of a holding. 
t : . 
Lincoun ; There are 212 applicants | No approciablo change 
(Kosteven) for 886 xeres, has heon noted, 
Lancoun 4, Ne approviable change 
(Lindsey) has beon noted. 
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How many applicants for 


County holdings aro on your books ? 


ENGLAND (cont.) 





Norroix There aro 128 applicants 
for 2080 acros. 

NorrHamMpTron None. 

Norrinenam . | 93. 

SHRoPsmMIRR. | O91, 

SomerRser, » | 91, 


StaFForpD . | A large nunibor, but for 
somo time we kave 
not encouraged applica- 
tions except whon aad 


is available. 


Suvrorx—Kasr | 33. 


Surrong—Wrst| 71. 


Sussex—EHasr | 51. On interviow, hew- 
ever, probably 75 per 
cent. of these will preve 
unsuitablo or will be 
found to havo them- 
selves given up = the 
idoa of taking a small- 
holding. Whenover a 
holding becomes avail- 
able, there is always a 
renowod demand from 
tho locality concerned. 


The 





Has thero beon any appreci- 
able change during the past 
five yoars, in the sizo and 
typo of holding roquired ? 


Thero has been a larger 


demand for complete 
holdings, fully equipped 
with house and set of 
buildings. 


A larger type of holding 


is: now roquirod than 
formorly. 


Demand is increasing for 


small sizo pig and 
poultry holdings with 
house, ete., if passible. 


No appreciable change 


has beon noted. 


holdings tend to 
increaso in size and 
more building equip- 
nent is required. 


Thore has been no ap- 


prociablo change in the 
size and type of hold- 
ing required; wo still 
havo a large demand 
for cottago holdings, 
but cannot lind many 
satisfactory tenants for 
thom. 


No approciablo change 


has been noted, 


No appreciable change 


has beon noted. 


No approciable change 


has been noted. 
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ae ct er 


County 





Sussix—W est 


Warwick 


WILTSHIRE 


WoRrcCESTER 


YORESHIRK-— 


. 





ENGLAND (cont.) 
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ilow many applicants for 


; holdings are on your books ? 


3. 


56. 


. - There aro 25 applicants 


Kast Ripine 


YorxkSuTRE -- 


Nortn Rivne 


WALES— 
CarpIGaN 


CauRNARVON 


. 


for 730 acres. 


Thore aro mot half a 
dozen applicants, 


None. 


Vory fow, but when suit- 
able holdings are ad- 
vertised, the demand 
is fairly satisfactory. 


6, 


None, 
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Has there been any approci- 
able change during the past 
five years, in the size and 
type of holding roquired ? 


No appreciable change 
has been noted. 


Unoquipped accommoda- 
tion and is not in 
such demand as had 
been the case prior to 
and just after tho war. 


No appreciable change 
has been noted, 


No one will now take an 
unequipped — holding, 
excopt market zarden- 
ing ones, and thero is 
now a domand for a 
small pasture holding 
(no arablo), 


Thoro is a greator demand 
for the smaller type of 
holding of 5-10 acres 
with hovse and build- 
ings, and thero ia no 
demand for accom. 
modation holdings, 


No appreciable change 
has boon noted. 


No appreciable change 
has boon noted. 


ho tendency in domand 
has been for tho smaller 
holdings, probably 
owing to the lack of 
capital roquired — to 
meet tho ingoing valu- 
ation and to stock the | 
largor farms, 
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How many applicants for 


County holdings are on your books ? 


WALES (cont.) 
CarmMaxtHEeN . | 15. Whon tho County 
Council buys an estate, 
there is no dearth of 
good applieants, par- 
ticularly after tho 
buildings have been 
orectod, 


Funt . 79. 


35, but tho list is value: 
less ug an indication of 
persons desiring” hold- 
Ings. 


“GLAMORGAN, 


Mrxtonrru  . { 2. 


Monmourr — . | There are 432 applicants 


for smallholdings, and 


12 for cottage buildings. 


260, more than half cf 
whom are really good, 
with plenty of capited 

and axporienee. 


MONTGOMERY. 








SECTION 3. 








Has thore boon any appreci- 
ablo change during the past 
five yours, in the size and 
type of holding required ? 


Thoro has been no ap- 
proeciable change. Tho 
dairy holding — has 
always heen the most 
allractive. 


During the last two or 
threo years thero has 
been oan inereasod 
demand for the sinaller 
typo of holding of 
5-10 acres, 


There has been no ap- 
preciable change. The 
demand for (a) large 
type. -dairymg and 
mixed: and (6) stall 
typo- - pig, — poultry 
and market garden — 
has been about equal. 


There has been no ap- 


precinble chungo in 
demand, ‘Vhe Council 


has not had an applica- 
tion for a murket 
garden holding for over 
twenty yours, 


No appreciablo change 


has heen noted. 


No appreciable change 
has beon noted, 


Tweuby Land Agents statcd that co-operation among 


their tenants had failed, and gave various reasons ; the most common 
of which aro (a) the innate individualism of the agriculturist, and (4) the 
jeclousy and suspicion of ncighhours. Fifteen Land Agents stated that 
co-operation had not been tried on any scale in their county. Tn Warwick- 
shire four small co-operative societies out of six begun are still in exist- 
ence ; Worcester has two co-operative socioties for the salo of market 
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arden produce 5 and Carmarthen is served by the Carmarthon Farmers’ 
So-operative Society, 2 large organisation for the purchase of requisites, 
and by other smaller societies ; in Cambridge, co-operation has been 
fairly successful for the purchaso of supplies but has failed completely 
n the marketing of produce, 











ds it correct to say that ea-operation in your group has 


County failed 2? “If se, why is this the ease ? 


ENGLAND. . 


Brevroryv : . 1 Yea. No opinion as to the reason, unless it he | 
anate individualism, 


‘  Buexrmvencan » > Yes. Umpossible to obtain, theie preference : 

‘ | being for completo Independence, 

{  QGaMBRIDGE © Co-oporationdn buying has heen fairly suecoss- 
i vIn ) 


tule Co-operatien in selling a complete failure. 


,  Cirnesuime : ~ Yes. Nataeal suspicion of all who aro inti- 
mately connected with tho soil. : 
| \ 
| CORNWALL. » Co-operation hay novor really been tried on the 
i Councils holdings, as they are so far apart, | 
i | 
| me : : 7 ‘ 
; Jerry. ‘ . ds has ently bom tried in two small cages, and. 
| neither has been a grout success, { 
‘ 
e 7 F i 
| Devon . Ves. Co-operation does not appeal to the | 
| Devon smallholder. i 
{ | ‘ 
[ o4 See et eer | 
i  Dorser ‘ ~ Yes. Hoklers ave too individualistic in their; 
outloak, 
\ 
N 4 < . y 
{  DurRuamM . » New wo of our most successful cases are: 
: | ostates let diroet ta co-operative smaltholding | 
: {  sovietios, : 
‘ * ‘ 
i i 
| HAMePSUIRE. : | Fow co-operative societies ave still running. 
| two have failed. Un one case failure was | 
probably due to lack of co-aperative spirit. , 
\ + In the secon case, to other circumstances, | 
; 
\ VeRkroRD . ~ | A certain amount of co-operation where the | 
. \ 


numbor of snadlholdings is limited to 2 or 5 
in one group. In larger groups of 20-30 
tenants there is not only a lack of co-opera- 
Vion, bué also jealousy exists. The energetic 
and suecessful smallholder becomes the envy of 
less eneretig and ineilicient, with the result 
; that frietion oceurs. After nenrly twenty 
Year? experience, it is my considered opinion | 

that ib is not advisablo to create a largo 
' Tambher of smallholdings in a limited area, 
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Is it correct to say that co-oporation in your group has 


County fuiled ? If so, why is this the caso ? 
ENGLAND (cont.) 

ITERTFORD - | Yes. Farmers never will co-operate. 

t(CuNTINGDON » | Yos. Tenants aio very individualistic in all 
matters, Organised co-operation has not been 
attempted, but 1 am convinced it would be a 
failure with our tenants. 

JstE oF Evy . » | Smaltholders hore rely almost ontirely on beet 


and potatoes, and any co-operative scheme 
would be very difficult to put into practice in 
view of tho fact that some holdings aro vory 
much botter farmed than others, and the 
produce of a higher grado. 


Istg or Wrau . | There has been very little co-operation among 
the smathholedors. 


LANCASTER. . | Yea. Neithor buying nor solling co-oporatives 
have proved successful, owing to mutual sua- 
Picion and risk of bad debts. 


| 

| LEICESTER. . | Co-operation has not been tried in an orranised 
way. Chiof smeallholding industry is inilk, and 
thore aro four or five large wholesale milk 
farms who collect. milk from the farms by 
lorry. Clonerally, thoretore, there is not the 
need for co-operation that thoro is in some 
counties. Certain groups of tenants do eo. 
operate in a small way in buying fooding stuffs 
and manure, and in keeping a bull, 


Lancoun (Holland) The question has been discussed with tenants on 
soveral occasions, but has boon cokily received. 
Tonants prefer to purchaso and sell in the 
market themselves, and keep their business 
private, 


Lincotn (Kesteven) | Where haldings aro seattored, or in small 
colonies, the number is too small for co- 
operative markets, ote, Purchases made on 
eredit through local inerchants are preferred 
to cash transactions on co-operative lines. 
Poultry keepers to some extent market eggs 
to packing stations, and may join Co-operative 
Associations such as the Scientific Breeding 
Association for purchase of goods. 


Lancoun (Lindsoy) . | Yes. Objection hy tho individual to co-operate. 


NORFOLK ‘ - | Yes. (a) Individuality of smallholders. 
(6) Diftieulty of organisation. 
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fs it correct to say that co-operation in your group has 
County \ failod 2 If so, why is this tho caso t 


ENGLAND (cont) } 


Nortitameron . | Yes. Disagreement as to methods of manago- 
{ trent. 
‘ 
t 
, NOTTINGHAM . ~ | There is no co-operation hotwoen the small- 


holders, and it is useless to try to advocate it, 
execopt where there aro a largo number of 
tenants farming ou the samo lines in tho 
sate districts, 


i 

t 
SurRopsAreTn . . | Et has not gonerally heon tried in this county. 

t 

SomMmRSET i 

\ 


1 There appears to bo very litle desire for a 

wenoral form of co-operation, In one instance 

: aly (on an estate of 2500 wores) a stnall- 

| holding Co-operative Society has been formed 

!  toassint tenants m marketing and in the pur- 

ehase of foodstudis, ote., and for several years 

the Society has Leon most successful and help- 

ful. Co-oporation as regards use of implo- 
| ments, otc., Is rogarded as impracticable. 


i 

\ 

: 

t 
STAFFORD. ~ | Yess Human natare--if not in the men-—in 
their wives, 
i 
t 


SurFrotxr—Fast Yes, gonorally. Smattholders appear to profer 
to work independently, but in one district a 
Co-operative Purchase Society has been 


formed, without really tangible results. 


SurroLte-—Wrst | Vos. (‘The desire of the smallholder who has 
been anu omployee is for indopendenco, and ho 
prefers bo rely on his own initiative, 


Warwien , . | Yes, 

WItrsHIRe . . | Ft does not appear to have been a success, Moat 
smalihoiders profor to buy and soll on their 
own, 

Woroesrer . . | Except in areas of Evesham and Pershoro, there 


iS NO Co-operation of any kind amongst the 
smallholders, tf do not think it can be said 
to be a completo failure in theso cases, al- 
though it has not heen the success one would 
have hoped for, 


Yorgsimanw—Bast | Yos. Usually jedousy of noighbours and mis- 
Rivine. trust of any one te do business on behalf of 
tho tenants, 


: 
Veks : ‘ 
Yorxsutee- -—Norti | Yes. Exeept they assist one anothor in the lend- 
Ripwe. ing of implernents and on threshing and other 
busy cays, 
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Ts if correct. to say that co-operation in your group has 





County failed ? Ul so, why is this the onse ? 
WALLS—- 
CAERNARVON . . | Co-operatives have not had a propor trial in this 
eounty. 
CARDWAN . » | Holdings are too scattered, 
CARMARTIOSN . | Co-operatives for requisites have hoe» an ont- 


standing snecess— there are many societios of 
25-33 years’ standing, and they have been an 
inestimable hoon to smallholders. 


Bunt. ‘ . | Littl co-operation ino buying and selling. 
‘Tenants are much too individualistic in their 
Viows, ait is not a very oasy matter to gob 
them to co-aperate. 


GLAMORGAN. ‘ | Yea. human elements, Distrust, rivalry aad 
| soerecy, ANd consequent antagonism. 


\ 
Mrrioxevit. . | There isa dack of co-operation in this county. 


Monmowrn —. . | Ut has not been-tried, aud it would be likely to 
fail, owing to strongly individualistic toenad- 
engies, amd the failure to give the very high 
degree of oval support whieh would be 
required, 


MonvcomM ery . | The tenants aro midoubtedly incividuatists, and 
there is no indication that co-oporatives will 
i trko on herve for a long time yor. 


Srenon 4, Out of IS Land Agents who gave detailed replics to tho 
question, “ What percentage of non-agricultural ex-servico men settled 
under the 1919 Act were (a) highly successtul, (6) moderately successful, 
(c) unsuccessful 2? 15 stated that over half of such smatholders in their 
district could be placed in the third class. In Devon and Dorset. the 
percentage of failures was 20 and 40 respectively, while the percentage 
of the total who were moderately successful was 60 and 50 respectively. 
Tn Durham 70 per cent. of non-agricultural ex-service mien were said to 
be highly successful, and only 5 per cent. to have failed. The main 
treason for failure is stated to be inexporience and lack of practical 
knowledge; shortage of capital, the Rul in prices from 1920 and lack 
of adaptability are given as coutributory causes. 


Bucrimewam 


Cimisums 


Cognwatt 


Deray . 


Devon. 


Douser . 


Duara. 


EHererorp 
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What. porcentage of non- 
aumieuitural ox-servico men 
settled under the 1919 Act 
wore (a) highly sueeassful, 
(8) madorately successful, 

(oe) unsuceersful ? 


(@) 5 per cout, (b) 40 per 
cont, (¢) 55 per cent, 


A very small percentage 
have proved suecess- 
ful. 


No revords were kept, but 
only ond trainea has 
proved suceossfal, 


The Counittes was most 
peeticular in putting 
ouly thease men an the 
land who thad agrieul- 
tural oxperionce. 


(2) 20 per county (d) 6A per 
cont., (6) 20 per cent, 


(ee) 10 por cont, (db) 50 per 
rent, (ec) 40 per cons, 


(et) TO por eent., (2) 25 per 
coub, (e) 3 por cent. 


The only failures that 
have oceurrod were of 
men nob used to favn- 


nee Before letting ai 
holding  to-kyw. the 


: 
: 
| 
! 
: 
H 
: 


Commnt tee tusists Ghat 
wv terme shall satisfy | 
them that he is anagri- 

andi worker, | 
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What was tho main reason 
for lack of success ? 


Jauwk of experience and 
a continvens decline in 
prices and conditions. 


Gonerally speaking, 
“afraid of work,” in- 
exporience, and/or luck 
of capital. 


Tho wasting of their 


available capital. 


lack of capital and ox- 
perience, 


Lack of experience, nck 
af capital and falling 
pricos, 


Laek of experience, and 
lack oof aptitude to 
raval conditions, but 
mainly to 
capital, 


' 
1 
1 
' 
t 
N 
4 
i 
i 
: 
| 
t 
: 
: 
H 
‘ 
j 
: 
! 
: 
i 
‘ 
‘ 
i 
1 
: 


Jack oof 
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ee. 





What percentage of non- 
agricultural ox-sorvioo ment 
Co sottlod under the 1810 Act What was the main reason 
panty wore (@) highly successful, for lack of surocass t 


{b) moderately successful, 
{c) unsuccessful % 


ENGLAND (cont.) 


HERtTrORD 7 os The main reason for lack 
af success, whether the 
men were Ox-service or 
not, was lack of ax- 
perience and lack of 
sufficient capital. 


Howsinepon . | (a) nil, (8) 5 por cent., | The tremendous slump in 
(c) 95 per cent. prices from 1920 and 

to lack of agricultural 

knowledge and acumen. 


Isur or Exy . <4 Ex-servico applicants 
who lived in our towns 
were hardly ever suc- 
cessful. Inexperionce 
and lack of time to 
attend to theit hold- 
ings (part-time hold- 
tags). 


iste or Wrare in Insufficient agricultural 
expericnee, whethor ex- 
sorvice or otherwise, 


L&icRSTER - | Difficult to estimato, as | (a) Lack of experience, in- 
the unsuccessful men cluding a lack of ability 
have left. to make a good bargain 

and to deal with the 
commorcial world 
gonerally, (b) lack of 
capital, and in this 
respect it is felt that 
the loans are a hind- 
rance rather than a 


help. 
Lincoun All 4 non-agricultural ox- | Lack of essential know- 
(Holland) service men sottled ledge. 
havo been unsuccessful. 
Lancoun No non-agrioultural ox- 
(Kesteven) sorvien omen were 


settled. 


| 


RNGLAND (cout.) | 


County 


Lancoun 
(Tincdsey ) 


Norfolk 


Norm amMpron 


NovrinauamM . 


SuRorssrre =. 


SoMERSET . 


STarFoRD 
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agricultural ox-service mon 

sottled under the 1919 Act 

were (a) highly successful, 

(d) maderately sueceesful, 
(e) unsuccessful ? 


| What percentage of non- 
i 
| 


t 
\ 


| About 3 por cent. of ox- 
} servico men settlod 
under tho 1919 Act 
wero non-agricultural 
and none werd success: 
ful. 


Bat woen 1920-24, 345 ox- 
service men failed, 
though some had pro- 
vious agricultural ex- 
perionce. 


AN non-agricultural ex: 
servite mene sattled 
undor the i919 Act 
huvo failed. 


(a) Nil, (8) 10 per cent., 
(ec) 90 por cent. 


Very few holdings andor 
the 1919 Act. 


) Very few non-agricultural 
raon have applied for 
‘ holdings. 
(a) 3 per cont., (6) 10 per 

cent, (¢) 85 per cont. 


What was tho main reason 
for lack of success ? 


1 
i 
| 
| 
-| 
| 
Lack of practical know- | 
ledge. 
| 

i 


(a) Insufficient capital, | 
(b) insufficiont agricul. | 
tural oxporience, (c) | 
rapid fall in prices. | 


Jack of capital and ex- 
perience, 


(1) Lack of knowledge. 
(2) Lack of capital. 
(3) Lack of industry, 


| 
Lack of experience and | 
capital, | 


(a) The unsottling effect | 
of tho war, (b) falling | 
prices, (¢) lack of capa- 
bility to manage and | 
of initiative, which 
has heen ruinod hy | 
gencrations being told 
what to do and when 
to do it, (@) the fact 
that thoy and thoir 
wives had been used to 
having so much per j 
week to spend and 
could not acdapt thom- 
selves to a varying 
income. 
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What percentage of non- 





| 
settled uncer tho 1919 Act What was the main mason | 


agricultural ex-sorvice men 
County wore (a) highly successha, for lack of success ? 


(6) moderately successful, 
(e) unsuceessful ? 








lane ‘Th, AND (cont.) 


Survoitx-—East | (a) 25 per cent., (b) 25 | Tack of exporionce. 
per cent. (¢) 50 per 


cent, 
SuFroLE---Wast| Practically nono in (a) or | Lack of knowledge and 
(b). ahsoneo of agricultural 
bias, 


Susstx—Easv Question whothor, with | In tho case of ox-service 


very rare excoptions, a men ono of the main 
non - agricultural maa reasons for failure was 
and his) wifo have ill-hoalth. 


ever heon successfully 
sottlod on the farm. 


Sussux—Wesr | (a) & per cent, (0) 40 per | Lack of capital and lack 
cont. (e) $5 per cant. of exporience, 


Warwick . | Only ae very smell nam. 
ber of non-agricultural 
men were settled in 
this county, 


Wirtsuren—. | Majority) of non + agri- | Lack of oxperience, and 


cultural ¢x-Sorvice men in many cases they 
werd not successful, lost thoir capital. 


Worousren —. | Tho only non-agricultural | Lack of knowledgo and 
mean sottled were five oxpcricnee, 
trainces, under the 
Government — scheme 
for training ox. 
soldiers ; four of these 
failed within — two 
years. 





| YORKSHIRE: - (a) 10 per eont., (0) 20 per | Lack of knowledge and | 
i Rast RipInc cont,, (¢) 70 per cont. disinclination to settle | 
down to work and to 
x countey life. ‘The 
large deproviation in 
capital invested im 
stock also disheartened 
many of them. 
YORKSHIRE - Very few non-agricultural | Luck of practical know- 
Noarru Romine] ox-servico men wore ledgo in working the 
sottled, but most wero land and in buying and 
unsuccessful. selling stock, ote, 








WALKS. - 
CaERNARVON 


Cardigan 


CaRMARTHUERN 


Funt. 


GLAMORGAN 


MonMoutH 


MontcomeRyv 


. 


. 
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What porcentage of nen- 
agricultural ox-servicn mon 
sottled under the 1919 Act 
word (@) highly successful, 
(8) moderately sucessful, 

(ce) unsuccessful Y 


Only 2 non-agricultural 
@X-ServiCo MEN were 
settled in 1979 and 
beth were unsuccessful. 


No sueh men were settled. 


| 
1 All ex-servieo mon who 
1 were settled under the 
| 19I9 Aet had had ex- 
perience no variable 
devren of fanning and 
| land werk and have.on 
| tho whole succeeded. 
| 
| 


Ouly 5> such men. wero 
sottlod and all failed. 


(@) none, (2) 5 Lenants, 
(ec) 33 tenants, 


(a) 24 percent. (6) 18 per 
vont., (¢) 58 per cont, 


3 

, Only 2 or 3 were 
1 settled of this typo, 
| and they have not 
done badly on §-nevo 


pevi-time holdings. 


What was tho main mason 
for lack of sucaoss ? 


Inexperienen and physi- 


cal unsuitability for 
farm work, 

Inexperience, lack — of 
capital and lack of 


interest in their work, 


Lack of experience in 
general management, 
in cultivation of hind, + 
and in adaptability to | 
agricultural conditions. 


Lack of sufficient capital 
to stock and wark the | 
holding, and lack of | 
practical — experience, ; 
energy and onterprise. | 


j 
| 


Seorton 5. The percentage of tenants of the County Council Estates 
who are part-time holders varies from 5 per cent. in Dorset, Somerset 
and Fast Sulfolk, to 75 per cent. in the Lsle of Ely and 60 per cent. in 
the Holland division of Lincoln, The most common figures secom to be 
between 15 por cent. and 25 per cent. The size and type of holding 
ocoupied by part-time men also show a great variation ; in most counties 
they are stated to occupy mainly holdings of 5 acres or less, on which 
they maintain piys or poultry and do some market gardening, and also 
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accommodation fields of a few acres. In some countios, however, for 
example in Devon, Worcoster snd tho Welsh counties, they are stated 
to ovcupy fully cquipped smaltholdings, of 10 acres and upwards. 


What porcentage of your 











“What size and type of holding 


County tenants aro part-time sent: : 
holders ? | do they ovcupy ? 
ENGLAND— 
20 por cent. 13 acres of market 


\ 

| 

Brvrorp 

| 

BuckINGHAM . 
CirusHiRR . 


Cornwall, : 
Dreuny . . 


Devon . < 


DvuRHAM . 


HampsuIRE. 


\ 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| Dorset . r 
| HAFEREFORD ‘ 
| HeRTrornp . 
\ 


Huntinapon . 


Isuzs oy Ety . 
IsuE or Wicut 


LEICESTER ‘ 


Lincotn 
(Holland) 


Qnly a small number, 


Nogligihto. 


20 per cent, 
10 per cent. 


30 per cent, 


5 per cont. 
15 per gent. 
About 33 per cent. 


Very fow. 
20 per cent. 


25 per cent. 


About 75 per cent. 


15 per cent. 


66 per cent. 


garden land. 


Up ta 20 acres, for young 
atock, poultry or pigs. 


Cottage holdings up to 


| 
| 5 acros | 
| From 10-20 acros. 
E From 4-5 
About 10 acres as accom- 
modation land ; up to 
| 
( 
| 


26 acres for dairying 
and rearing of cattle, 


5-15 acres of pasture, 
2-3 acre poultry holdings. 


1-3 acres for fruit, vege- 
tables and poultry, 


Unequipped land or hold- 
ings with cottage and 
buildings up to 5 acres. 


5-10 acres of arable fon 
land, or 1-5 acres fruit 
land. 


4-20 acres an the average. 


Nearly all grass-land. 


1-10 acres, generally 
growing potatocs, corn 
and beet, but fruit in 
the south of the county. 
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What poreontage of your 


Count: tenants time iS 
ounty NaN’ ba arr : re sinal 
Lancory— 
(Kesteven) | 25 por cont. 
(Lindsey) . | Hardly any. 


NoRFOoLe - | About 15 per cent, 


Nortyampton | 25 per cont. 


Nortmyenam . | 60 per cent. 


SHROPSHIRE 


Somerset : 


ENGLAND (ctd.) 
About 5 per cent. 


STAFFORD - | 25 per cent. 
Surrorx—Easgr | 5 por cont. 
Surrorx.—Wxsr' About 10 por cont. 
Sussex —Hast | . 
Sussex--WeEst | 10 por cont. 
Warwtur | About. 33 per cent. 

| 
WIirsirrs - . Not moro than 10 por 


vont, 


{ 
I 
WorcestTER Not more than 10 per 


cont. 


YorrsHinE— 20 por cont. 
Rast Riptc 
YorxsSHIRE— 15 per cont. 


Nortn Rinme 


16] 


What sizo and typo of holding | 
do they pt ao : : 


Usually an allotment, 
§-10 acres near villages. 


Bare-land holdings under 
JQ acres and market 
gardens. 


Accommodation and dairy 
holdings. 


The mujority are miners, 
occupying 1-5 acres for 
Pigs, poultry and voge- 
tables, 


Cottage holdings of 1-5 
AULes, 


Small poultry farm, mar- 
ket garden or pasture. 
A number occupying 
small areas own or 
occupy other land. 


Cottage holdings of 1-3 
RCTES. 


A few acres of bare land, 
or a small equipped 
farm, 


1-3 acres, 
1-5 acres is most common, 
1-5 nerves. 


Market gardens wp to 5 
acres, other holdings 
up to 15 acres, 


Equipped smaltholading of 
15-20 acres, or a fow 
aeres of bare land. 


5-20 aeres of accommoda- 
tion land of various 
types. 


3-10 acres grass to keep 
& pony, a few cows, 
poultry, ete. 
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1 
What percentage of your . 
| County | tenants are part-time stuall- | What sive and type of holding 
\ “ho ators 2 i uo they occupy ? 
\ 


CAERNARVON . | 14 per cent. About 10 acros. 


Caxnigan » } 60 por cont. Grazing for 3 or 4 cows. 


CarMaRTHEN 60 por cent. Dairy holelings of 6-50 
acres, Market gardens 
of about 5 acres. 


Fumnr. . | 25 per cent. 5-20 acres. 


NLAMORGAN . | 33 per cent. 5-10 acres of bare-land 
pasture, 

MerionrrTH . | 20 per cent. About 7 acros to koop a 
couple of cows, pigs 
and poultry. 

Monveomery . | About 25 por cent, Small grass haldings, o¢ 
acconunadation fields. 

Monmwoutu =. | About 40 por cent. Unequipped holdings or 
equipped holdings 
1-20 acres. 


= 
jh, 
~ 
; 
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APPENDIX C 


Farminae Arnwa In ENGLAND AND WALES, 1924 AND 1933 











i 

| | Area nader Crops ¢ | | Pormanent Jor P pee 
\ zoe Ly and Grass a Arable al Grass Geto a 
| : re : Acros |  Aeton | 
juste.) 28976707 | 1o,o28n7a | 194stet | 4, 046.3 338 


Change i | ' 
Zi on © TSTIBQ 5 1,678,787 | +921,638 


+ 451,438 


| 
ee | 16,860, m8 | 5,307,776 
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APPENDIX E 


AVERAGE PRICE PRR AORE O¥ LAND SuTrTaBLe ror SMALLROLYDINGS OF 
Various Tyvss in Disrxicrs mmouvauout Encianp 


INstrict No. ) ype of Farm Price por Acre 
TLancashire—- £ 
Furness Area. : - Dairy or stock rearing 30-40 
West ‘ z : - Dairy, poultry or market garden 40-60 
South-West ‘ ; . Arable, poultry or market garden 35-45 
East . ‘ ‘ : . Stock rearing or poultry 30-40 
Gencral ‘ 3 . Mixed 26-45 
Cheshire— 
South . : : . Dairy 35-45 
North and Centre . . Mixod arablo RY 
North-West and North-East Mixed, poultry or market gardon 45-60 
Staftordshire— 
North and South : . Poultry 25-35 
North-West : ‘ 2) Dairy 25-45 
West { Mixod (100-150 acres) 25-35 
7 Ft (150-400 acres) 20-30 
Dorbyshire-— 
South-West A : .. Dairy 30-35 
North-Hast : ‘ . Mixed or poultry 25-35 
South : ‘ ; . Market ganion 40-50 
= ‘ : : ~ Mixed or poultry 26-35 
Cunbherland-— 
Wast R : . . Loultry (snail areas) 35-60 
a F “ : - Mixed or poultry 20-30 
North and North-East . Stock rearing (100 to 150 acres) 25-35 
» as A . <3 » (160 to 300 acres) 15-25 
Westmorland— 
North-East and South . Stock rearing, dairy or poultry 28-25 
District No. 2. 
Doreen + ++ \ Mixed or dairy 20-30 


Yorkshire, North Riding 3 \Pouttry 
. — . : : | Mainly urban districts) aust 
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District No, 3. 


Lincoln, Holland. 


os Rostoven . 


» Lindsey 


Nottingham . 
Loicoster 
Rutland 
Northampton 


Soke of Peterborough 


Bedford P 


District No, 4. 


Shropshire 
Warwick 
Horetord 
Worcester 
Gloucester 


District Nov 5. 


Norfolk ‘ 
Bast Suffolk . 
West Suitotk 
Cambridge —. 
Islo of Ely. 
Tiuntingdon . 


District No, 6. 
Devon and Cormwall 


Somorset . 
Dorsot . ‘ 
General 7 


District No. 7. 
Buekingbamshire 


Berkshire 
Oxford : 
Hampshire. 
Isle of Wight 
Wiltshire . 


District No, 8. 


Kent. . 


East and West Sussex 


Surrey . : 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


° 
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Type of Farm Price per Acre 
£ 
: \ Dairy 30-35 
iy \ Mixed 25-30 
. \ Market garden 75 
‘ Ponte (bare land) 25 
- Dairy 80-35 
~ Mixed 26 
. Market garden ww 
: ‘Poultry (hare land) 18 
: \ stivent ar pouty 8-17 
i | Market airden and fruit 25-30 
* | Potata and fruit 40-60 
. Mixed and dairy (£17-£45) 30 
._ Dairy (£25-£55) 40 
. Mixed and Dairy (£20-£50) 32 
. Market garden 65-80 
. Dary 27-35 
. Dairy with somo arable 22-30 
. Mixed and stock rearing 10-16 
. Poultry 15-20 
. Market garden 50.75 
. ” ” (light soil) 15-25 
» Market gardon 30-80 
Dairy 25 
Mixod 18-25 
Market garden (Worthing area) 00 
Market gardon 30-40 
Dairy and raixed 20-35 
. Market garden 50 
Dairy and poultry 35 
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District No. 8—conta. Type of Farm Price per Acre 
£ 
Middlesex. ‘ . - Markot garden 80-150 
Dairy and mixed 50 
Essex . : ‘ ; « Market garden (south-cast area) 80-100 
a > (Southend area) 70-100 
Dairy (Witham and Colchester) 30 


Average for vounty oxcopt areas 
mentioned and whore there is ne 


building value 18-25 
Hortfordshiro : : + Markot garden adjacent to towns 
excluding any building value 30 


Mixed famus 18-25 
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(2) Agricultural Returns. 
(3) Agricultural Output, 1925 and 1930-3144 
(4) Land Settlement in England and Wales, 1919-24, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 
(5) Report of the Reorganisation Commission on Pigs and Pig 
Products. Economies Series, No. 37. 
(6) Report of the Reorganisation Commission on Pigs and Pig 
Products, Economics Series, No. 42. 
(7) Reports of the Land Division of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
(8) The Agricultural Register, 1934-35, Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford. 
(9) ‘The Planning of Agriculture: Astor-and Murray. 
(10) Land and Lite; Astor and Murray. 
(11) Smallboldings in Oxfordshire s“A, We Ashby. 
(122) The Economies of Smallholdings; Kdgar Thomas. 
(13) Largo and Small Holdings > Hermann Levy. 
(14) Co-operation in Danish Agriculture: H. Faber, 
(15) Economies in Practice : ALC. Pigon. 
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(21) Cost of Growing Brocvoli in Cornwall and Devon: J.J. Macgregor. 
(22) An Economiy Survey of Agriculture in the Eastern Counties, 
193], 1932 and 1033. Reports Nos, 19, 2) and 22, Farm 
Keonomics Branch, School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 
23) Workl Agriculture, Publication of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 
(24) Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1924. 
(25) The Rural Exodus in Germany. {nter. Lab. Office, Geneva, 1983 : 
Dr Boker and F. W, von Billow. 
(26) Verslagen en Mededcelingen van de Directie ven den Landbouw, 
1934, Nos. 3 and 5. Departement van Economische Zaken. 
(27) Danmarks Statistik, Statistik Aurbog, 1934, Copenhagen. 
(28) Agricultural Protectionism, League of Nations Kconomic 
Committee, 
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(29) Undersugelser ovor Landbrugets Driftsforbold XVII, 1932-33. 

(30) Division of Subsistence Homesteads, U.S.A. Circular No. 1. 

(31) Die Neve Wirtschaft, 2nd April 1935. 

(32) Journal of the Royal Economic Society. 

(33) Farm Economist. 

(34) Economist. 

(36) Agricultural Economics: O'Brien, 

(36) International Roviow of Agricultural Economics, 1925. 

(37) Tho Sociological Review. 

(38) ‘The Year Book of the Lancashire Poultry Federation. 

(39) Agricultural Reconstruction and-Land Settlement: Drummond 
Wolff and St Clare Grondana, 1984. 

(40) Roport of the Kast Anglian Pig Recording Schemo, 

(41) Bibliography on Land. Settlement, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Miscell. Publication, No. 172. 

(42) Customs and Excise Tariff, 1935. H-.M. Stationery Office. 

(43) Report of the Committeo on Agriculture in Scotland. Scot. 
Nat. Dovelopment Council, Keonomics Series, No. 7. 

(44) Smallholdings and the Milk Scheme ; Witney and Heath, Edin- 
burgh and Kast of Scotland College of Agriculture, 

(45) Organisation of Farming: Garratt: 

(46) An Keonomic Survey of Hertfordshire Agriculture in 1930. 
Roport No. 18, Farm Economics Branch, School of Agricul- 
ture, Cambridge. 


INDEX 


Abrams, Marketing of Frait and Vege- 
tables, 26, 79, 
Agricultural Employment in England 
and Wales, 16, 
Agricultural Output, value of, in 1925 
anck }980-31, 17, 
quantitative changes in, £5. 
Agricuitural Population, in 
eountrios, 14, 
in British Empire, 15, 
Agricultural Produetion, potential capa- 
city of existing holdings, 0. 
Allotmonts Acts, [SST and [S9Q, 28. 
Allutmonts, in Warwickshire (see Sub- 
sistence Holdings), 64. 
Asparagus, value of imports, 73 
recent increase in voreave of 70, 80. 
grown as field crop, 80. 


various 


Balance of Trade, the, 28-24. 
as opposed to balance of payments, 28. 
effect of loaving gold standard, on, 
24. 
Bananas, international trade in, 5. 
Barloy, international trade in, 5. 
Barns of Claverhouse, Landes, 194. 
Beans (forced), value of imporis, 73. 
Bedfordshire, cost of growing Brussels 
sprouts in, 70. 
County Council Estate, 65. 
amaltholdings in, 65. 
Boof, international trade in, 5, 
Birth-rate, cffeet on land sotilomont of 
a decline in, & 
Brussels sprouts, cost of growing, 70, 
production of, 70, 
Buttor, international trade in, 5. 


Cabbages, production of, 70, 

Cambridgeshire, cost of land in, 57. 
market gardening in, 56. 
smallholdings in, 55, 


| 
H 
' 
angalistrctory 


Canning, possibilities of, $3. 
Carrots, production of, 70, 
value of imports, 73. 
Cauliflower, T4, 75. 
peoduction of, 70, 
valac of imports, 73. 
Celery, production of, 70. 
Choese, international trade in, 5. 
Cheshire, smatiholdings in, 63, 
Citeus fruits, international tuade in, 5. 
Gombine Harvester, effect on agricul- 
tural employment, 5, 
Consumption, methods of inereasing, 8. 
of fowl, international comparisons 
of, 9-12. 
in-certain countries, 10, 2). 
Co-operation, and hind setllement, 26. 
benefits to smattholders from, 25, 
econouries in land settlement from, 
A219, 
in Dezanark, £7. 
Littleton and Badsey Growers’ As- 
sociation, 25. 
reasons for failure, 26. 
growth in Caeat 
Rvitain of, 24, 
Co-operative Association, importance of 
regular supptics, 26, 
qualitics of manager, 26, 
Cornwall, County Council Smattholding 
Estate, 68, 
smattholdings in, 68, 
strawherry prowling Jn, 68, 
Cotton Seed, international trade in, 4. 
County Councils, efficiency of settlement 
by, 3. 
smallholdings estates, aren in England 
and Wales of, 32. 
in Bedfordshire, 65. 
in Cornwall, 68, 
in Isle of Ely, 56. 
Camberland, smallholdings in, 59. 
17 
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Dairying, in Cheshire, 62. Food, per capita consumption in certain 


in Essex, 66. 

in Horefurd, 62, 

iu Leicestershire, 64. 

iu Stafford, 61, 

Denmark, agricultural holdings, recent 

changes is size aud number of, 42, 43. 

aspects of agriculture in, 45, 

co-operation, extent and influence of, 
47, 

offoct of British tariff policy on, 49, 88. 

exports from, 48. 

farm crops, production of, 47, 90. 

financial position of smallhokler in, 49. 

organisation of typical smallholdings, 
46. 

pig production in, 88-90, 
vomparisons of cost of, 88, 89. 

population, agricultural, U4, 


countries, 10, 11. 
in Great Britain, 7. 

possibility of iuercasing consumption 
of, 7. 

restricting supply of, 9. 

France, per capita food conswouption in, 

1, 1. 

population, agricultural, 14. 


Gormany, agricultural policy in, 40-42, 
fand sottlement in, 35-40. 
per capita food consumption, tO, 11, 
population, agricultural, 14. 
subsistence holdings in, 132. 
Ground nuts, international trade in, 5. 


Hampshire, smallholdings in, 67, 
Strawhorry growing in, 67, 


Derbyshire, smalholdiags in, 59: 
Devon, smallholdings in, 68. 
Dorset, smaltholeings in, 68. 
Derham, demand for smallholdings in, 
”. 
smaltholdings in, 50. 


Hereford, bave-laud holdings in, 62. 
smaliholdings in, 62. 
Hertfordshire, smaliholdings in, 65.7 
Hoklings— 
bare land, in Neveford, 62. 
in Este of Bly, 56, 
in Lancashire, 6), 
in Warwiekshire, 64, 
inadequacy ot official classification of, 


Heys, inerease in yield, 4. 
iuteruational trade in, 5. 


prices, ia Midlothian, 95. 2), 23, 
trend in Euglind and Wates of, 96; number and size in Ingland and 
production, iu Geeat Britain, 93-96, Walos, 20. 


in Lancashire, 60, GH. 
iu Staffordshire, 61. 
iustubility of specialist, 4. 
specialist and goneral, 95, 96. 
valuo of home production, 98, 96. 
value of imports, 93. 
Kmployment, agricultural, in England 
and Wales, 16, 
Enfield, R., 4. 
Mssex, cost of land in, 66. 
dairying clistrict of, 66. 
effect of London market on, 66. 
smallholdings tu, 66, 


part-time, 22. 
in Staffordshire, 6]. 
recent changes in size, 22. 
apocialist, 23. 
subsiatence, 130-135, 
Bolland, Agricultural Crisis Law, 51, 52. 
effect of trade restriction, 52. 
exports of butter and cheese, 50. 
tumbor and size of holdings, 19. 
per capite consumption of certain 
foods, 10, 11. 
population, agricultural, 14. 
trend of agricultural prices, 5t. 
unemployment, 50. 
orticulturad Duties Act, 7-4. 
Huutingdon, smallholdings iu, 55. 


Farming Area, in Mngland and Wales, 19. 
utilisation of land withdrawn from, 2. 
Fons, cost of land ia, 57. 
smallholdings in, 58. 
Fertility Rate, effect of devline in, 6. 


Tuternaticual comparisons of consump- 
tion, 9-12. 


INDEX 


tnternational trade in agricultural com- 
modities, 5. 
tale of Axholme, market: gardening in. 
&8. 
(slo of Ely, bare-land holdings in, 
56. 
market. gardoning in, 57. 
ltaly, per capita consumption of becf 
and veal, I. 
population, agricultural, 14. 


Kout, smallholdings in, 66. 


Lancashire, bare-land hoklings in, 61. 
cost. of land in, 60. 
Land Renting Association, 61, 
markot gardening, 60, 
poultry production in, 60, 93. 
smallholdings in, 60. 

Land Settlement, colony principle, 26, 

116-128, 

creation of vested interests, 13. 
direct subsidies, 12, 
high food prices, 12, 41. 
in Denmark, post-war, 44, 45. 


pre-war, 43, 44. 
in Englund, amount of loans, 1926-3], 
31. 


cost of establishing individual hold- 
ings, 31. 
cost of houses, by districts, 33. 34. 
cost of land, 33, 
County Councils, area and numbor 
of hoktings, 32. 
officiency of suttioment hy, d+. 
influence of smaltiholder's wife, 34. 
in the uineteenth century, 28. 
legislatiou—. 
Allotments Acts, TX87, 1890, 28, 
Tand Settlement Facilities Act, 
1919— 
aree settled, 30. 
cost of settlement under, 30, 
powers under, 29, 
Sraallholdings Act, 1s92, 28, 
Smallholdings and Allotments 
Act, 190s-~ 
ares sottled, 28. 
cost of settlement ander, 29. 
powers under, 28. 
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Smaliboldings and Allotments 
Act, 1926—- 
aren xettled, 30. 
cost of settlement under, 30. 
powers ander, 30. 
progress between 1892 and 1906, 28. 
influence of trade revival on, 9. 
in Germany, economic nationalism 
and, 41, 
extent of settlement since 1919, 39, 
40. 
levislation-- 
Reich Land Settlement Act, 1919 - 
finance of, 38. 
powers under, 36, 37, 
Settlement Act, IS86—. 
finances of, 36. 
powers ander, 36, 
political aspect of, 40, 41, 
peices of agricultural commodities, 
41. 
under Bismarck, 35. 
under Frederick the Creat, 35, 
onganisation of, J 14-128, 
general principles, 115, 316, 
Of 20-50 acre holdings, 146-123. 
area of settlement, U6. 
cost of establishment, 520, 12], 
economies from co-operation, 119, 
120. 
income and expenditure, ETS. 
production, controt of, 122, (23. 
return, P18, 
tenants, selection of, 128, 
tenure, conditions of, 122, 122, 
type of holdings, 117. 
of 3-5 acre intensive holdings, (28- 
2s, 
central farm, functions of, 125. 
cost. of sed Hement, 126. 
methods of finance, 126. 
size of individual holdings, 126. 
size of unit, 123. 
of poultry and pig holdings on poor 
tnd, $28, 
population, effect of a decline in, 8. 
subsistence holdings, 130-135, 
Leicestershire, dairying in, 64. 
smallholdings in, 64. 
Leith-Ross, Sie Fredevick, 10-1), 
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Lettuce, value of importa, 73, 
Lincolnshire, cost of land in, 58, 
cropping in, 57, 
market gurdeuing in, 58, 8], 83. 
rentals in, 57, 
smattholdings in, 57, 58. 
Sutton Bridge Kstuto, 57. 
Linseed, international trade in, 5, 
Littleton and Badsey Growers’ Associa- 
tion, 25. 


Maize, international trade iu, 5. 
Market, importance ta vegotable grow- 
ing of, $2. 
effect of London, 66. 
Markoting Boards, cifect of price-fixing 
policy of, 13. 
(See also vuder Milk, Pigs, Potatoes:) 
Market gardening (see under Veyctables) : 
iu Bedfordshire, 65. 
in Cambridgeshire, 56, 
in Hampshire, 67. 
in Isle of Bly, 57. 
in Lincolnshire, 58, ST, 83. 
in Midland counties, 82. 
im Northampton, 65. 
in Staffordshire, 6], 
in Worcester, 63. 
neac Rugby, Nuneaton and Coventry, 
$2. 
Milk, inereaso in yield, 4. 
Marketing Board, 66. 
production in Staffordshire, 61. 
Mutton, international trade in, 5. 


Norfolk, cost of land in, 57. 
smallholdings in, 55. 
Northampton, position of market gar- 
dening in, 65. 
smaliholdings in, 64. 
Northumberland, smallholdings in, 59. 
Nottingham, market gardons in, 59. 
smallholdings in, 59. 


Outs, international trade in, 5. 
Onions, production of, 70. 
value of imports, 73. 
Output, agricultural, 1025 and 1930-31, 
V7, 18. 
Overproduction, 8. 


Peas, dricd, value of inports, 73. 
Pig Marketing Board, 92, 93. 
Pigs, comparison of production costs, 
8S, 89. 
imports of pig products, $7. 
instability of specialist production, 
91, 92. 
production in Denmark, 83-90. 
specialist. and general production, 90, 
91, 
utilisation of by-products in pro- 
ducing, 91, 92. 
Population, agricultural, in the British 
Empire, U.. 
in England and Wales, 14. 
in vations countries, 14, 
and food supply, 5. 
as affecting land settlement, 8. 
in Great Britain, 6. 
Pork, international trade in, 5, 
Potato Marketing Board, 75-77. 
Potatoes, 75-77. 
international trade in, 5. 
value of imports, 73. 
Poultry, increasing incidence of disease, 
95, 
in Lancashire, 60, 98. 
in Statiordshire, 6) (see under Eggs). 
Prices, falling, effect on production, 9. 
retail, of vegetables, 83-86. 
Froduction, and technical progress, 4. 
potential capacity of existing hold- 
ings for, 9 
Public Utility, agriculture as a, 12, 


Rationing, scicntific methods of, 4. 
Rentenbanks, 36. 

Retail prices of vegotables, 83-86. 
Rhuhath, production of, 70. 

Rural Depopulation, 16, 


Shropshire, smallholdings in, 62. 
Smalthaldings Acts— 
Allotments Acts, 1887, 1890, 28. 
Land Settlowent Facilities Act, 1919, 
29, 30. 
Smalthoklings and Allotments Act, 
1908, 28, 29, 
Smallholdings and Alotmenta Act, 
1926, 30. 
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Smallholdings, analysis of income and 
sxponditure, O7-U. 
analysis of six profitable, 109-713. 
co-operation, benefits from, 25. 
domand for, 32. 
efficioney of settlement by County 
Councils, 34. 
factors affecting type of, 33-55, 
geographical variations in type, 55-68, 
iu Derrmark, 4649. 
influence of smallholder’s wife, 34 
justability of small specialist unit, 97. 
number of unsatistod applicants for, 
32. 
part-lime, 22, 
stability of nixed holdings, 97, 
Soya Beans, international tradeing, 
Staffordshire, cost of hand in. 62. 
snuuiholdings in, Gt, 
Standard of living, rural and urban, 12. 
Strawberry growing, in Cornwall, 68, 
in Hampshire, 67, 
Subsistonce Holdings, cost af esisblish- 
ment, 133, 134. 
in Germany, 182. 
| 


in Groat Britain, 23. 134. 
in Vaited States of America, 120-18), 
social value of, 133. 
various schomes, 134, 

Nuffotk, cost of land in, 37, 
smallholdings in, 55, 56, 

Supply and Demand, 8. 

Surrey, cost of land in, 67. 
sinaltholdings in, 68. 
Woodcote Estate, 67, 

Sussex, smallholdings in, 66, 

Sutton Beidgo Eytate of the Ministry of 

Agriculture, 37. 
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